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'<  Have  70a  not  a  house,  0  Braheem  Effendi?"  said 
my  friend  Suleiman,  on  whose  shop-front  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  in  the  bazaars  of  Cauro.  Braheem  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  sound  of  my  name,  that  an  Arab 
could  effect 

"Tea^  verily,  0  Suleiman." 

"  Have  you  not  a  &ther  and  a  mother  ?" 

'^  Thy  lips  drop  fragrant  truth,  0  most  magnificent  of 
merchants." 

<<  Then  why  in  the  name  of  Allah  came  you  here  to 
Musr?" 

<<  To  see  men  and  things.  To  gather  knowledge  by 
travel    To  know  the  world." 

'^  Is  it  not  written,  '  Men  are  a  hidd^  disease?'  and 
elsewhere,  '  Communion  with  men  grofiteth  nothing,  un- 
less £)r  idle  talk?'  Thou  mightest  better  have  remamed 
at  home,  Braheem  Effendi;"  and  the  smoke  from  his 
chibouk  curled  in  the  still  air  up  to  the  roof  over  the 
bazaar,  and  out  into  the  sunlight,  and  vanished. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether,  after  all,  the  old  man 
was  not  right. 
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In  the  smnmer  of  1855  I  left  America  for  Sgypt 
The  immediate  object  which  I  had  in  yiew  was  the  proee- 
cation  of  a  &vorite  study.  The  kindness  of  mj  respected 
and  distinguished  friend^  Joseph  Henrj^  LL.D.,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  and  other  gentlemen  occupying 
positions  in  the  service  of  the  Government  at  Washington, 
provided  me  with  such  introductions  as  enabled  me  to 
prosecute  my  explorations  in  Egypt  with  satis&ctory 
success,  while  the  accomplished  scholarship  of  my  com- 
panion, J.  Hanmiond  Trumbull,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  not 
only  contributed  to  this  success,  but  added  more  than  I 
can  tell  to  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage. 

The  results  of  my  studies  are  but  hinted  at  in  these 
pages,  which  are  devoted  ahnost  exclusively  to  incidents 
of  travel  along  the  Nile. 

The  dreams  of  childhood  realized,  the  hopes  of  early 
manhood  fully  accomplished,  I  returned  home  with 
stories  of  travel  for  ears  which,  alas  the  day !  were  closed 
to  my  voice  by  the  solemn  seal  of  death. 

Whether,  that  I  have  seen  the  sunrise  flush  the  brow 
of  Bemeses  at  Abou  Simbal,  and  touch  with  passionate, 
yet  gentle  and  trembling  caress — as  a  lover  would  touch 
the  lips  of  his  maiden  love,  dead  in  her  glorious  beauty — 
the  cold  lips  of  Memnon  at  old  Thebes ;  that  I  have  wan- 
dered through  the  stately  halls  of  Eamak,  and  looked 
np  the  stream  of  time  from  the  summit  of  Cheops;  that 
I  have  knelt  at  the  Sepulchre,  and  felt  the  night  wind  on 
my  forehead  in  Gethsemane — ^whether  all  this  is  sufficient 
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to  repay  me  for  the  loss  of  the  last  gaze  out  of  the  eyes 
of  a  young,  noble,  and  beloved  brother,  and,  yet  more,  of 
the  last  words  of  lips  whose  utterances  were  the  guide  of 
my  young  years,  whose  teachings  made  me  love  the  coun- 
tries of  which  old  Homer  sang,  of  which  old  historians 
wrote,  old  philosophers  discoursed  eloquently,  whose 
morning  and  evening  prayers  had  made  dear  to  me  every 
inch  of  land  that  was  hallowed  by  the  footprints  of  the 
Lord — judge  ye,  who  have  heard  the  blessing  of  a  dying 
&ther,  or  ye  who,  like  myself,  have  been  fieur  wanderers 
when  the  God  of  Peace  entered  the  dear  home  circle ! 

to.  c  n. 

New  Tobk,  March  27, 1867.  ^ 
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Fba  Giovanni  was  a  Franciscan,  tm  lace  WUs  one 
that  you  loved  to  look  at.  A  calm  and  beautiful  &ce. 
Sometimes,  when  the  long  black  lashes  fell  over  his  cheek 
and  his  mind  went  wandering  over  the  hills  about  San 
Germano  in  the  fair  land  of  Italy,  I  used  to  think  I 
was  looking  at  the  fece  df  him  of  Patmos,  the  beloved 
disciple,  who,  much  as  he  loved  the  ascended  Christ,  yet 
remained  longest  of  all  the  twelve  away  from  him ;  and 
when  my  friend  prayed,  as  I  have  seen  him  pray,  with 
tears,  and  yet  very  bright  hope,  in  his  eyes,  I  used  to  re- 
member the  same  John,  and  think  I  could  see  his  eyes, 
when  he  uttered  the  last  fervent  prayer  that  his  Lord 
would  come  quickly,  from  whom  he  had  been  so  long 
separated. 

We  met  in  the  theatre  at  Aries,  that  old  town  of  the 
south  of  France  which  boasts  a  rival  to  the  Roman  Coli- 
seum.   I  was  sitting  in  the  twilight,  with  no  one  but 
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Mriam  and  the  gnardian  near  me,  and  I  was  dreaming, 
as  I  suppose  any  enthusiastic  American  may  be  permitted 
to  dream  the  first  time  he  finds  his  feet  on  the  boards — on 
the  rocks,  I  should  say — of  an  ancient  theatre.  The  fading 
light  was  not  un&vorable  to  such  an  occupation.  Ghosts 
came  at  my  call  and  filled  the*  otherwise  vacant  seats. 

I  saw  fair  women,  brave  men,  magistrates,  soldiers,  sen- 
ators, and  an  emperor,  yea  verily,  an  emperor,  in  the  seat 
between  the  marble  columns.  There  were  wrestlers,  just 
come  from  the  games  near  by  in  the  amphitheatre,  stand- 
ing by  the  stage,  and  dancers,  and  jesters,  and  masked 
figures  flitting  to  and  &o.  All  was  silent.  But  the 
silence  grew  intolerable,  and  at  length  I  interrupted  it 
myself 

You  need  not  laugh  at  me  for  talking  Greek.  Those 
Roman  ghosts  could  understand  Greek  as  well  as  English, 
or,  for  that  matter,  as  well  as  Latin,  and  if  they  knew  any 
thing  they  should  have  known  .^Ischylus.  So  I  acted 
prompter  and  gave  them 

•    "  Xdovoc  fihf  elg  Ttj2xtvpdv  ^KOfiev  n66ov 
iKvSfiv  is  olficv  dppoTov  etc  kpfj/uav," 

whereupon  the  ghosts  vanished.  In  a  flash,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  .a  star,  the  scene  was  one  of  cold  bare  rocks  in  the 
gray  twHight,  a  ruined  hall,  fallen  columns  over  which 
countless  snails  were  crawling,  and  Kmser  and  actor  were 
dust  of  a  verity  under  my  feet. 

But  a  voice  answered  my  voice.  For  in  a  nook  among 
the  confiised  stones  near  the  stage  had  been  sitting,  all 
this  time,  a  person  that  I  had  not  seen,  whose  dear  sofl 
voice  came  pleasantly  to  me  as  he  hailed  congenial  com- 
pany in  this  place  of  ruins. 

^'Who  is  there,  that  would  renew  old  and  fiuniliar 
echoes  in  these  walls  ?»' 

"  Why  ?    Do  you  think  they  ever  heard  that  before  ?" 
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"The  Prometheus?  Yes — why  not?  There  were 
scholarly  days  when  the  fiishionable  Romans  delighted  in 
Greek  plays.'* 

We  walked  out,  all  together,  and  down  to  the  miserable 
forum  and  the  hotel,  where,  in  the  evening,  over  a  Ibottle 
of  St.  Peray  that  I  had  brought  from  Valence  with  my 
own  baggage,  we  talked  down  the  hours.  Thus  I  became 
acquainted  with  Fra  Giovanni — ^and  our  acquaintance  &st 
ripened.  He  was  an  Italian,  young,  wealthy,  of  good  &m- 
ily,  and  a  priest.  ]9[e  had  not  been  long  an  ecdesiastia 
Tliere  were  moments  when  the  former  life  flashed  out 
through  the  fine  eyes  under  his  cowL  The  memory  of 
other  times  alternately  Jit  an^  darkened  his  fitce.  Thero 
was  some  deep  grief  there  of  which  he  never  told  me,  and 
which  I  never  sought  to  know.  He  was  a  good,  gentle, 
fidthful  friend.    That  was  enough. 

Some  time  after  that,  we.  were  standing  in  the  crypt  of 
the  cathedral  of  St  John's  at  Malta.  That  day  we  were 
to  separate.  I  to  go  eastward,  and  he  to  travel  he  scarce- 
ly knew  whither,  on  the  work  of  his  sacred  calUng.  Be- 
fore us,  in  marble  silence,  lay  the  stout  YUliers  de  I'Isle 
Adam,  and  a  little  way  off  the  brave  Yaletta,  sleeping 
after  his  last  great  battle  with  the  Turks,  who  surrounded 
this,  Ms  rocky  fortress. 

He  who  goes  to  the  Bast  should  always  go  by  way  of 
Malta.  It  is  a  proper  stepping-stone  between  Europe  and 
the  Orient,  where  the  last  wave  of  the  crusades  rolled 
back  from  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  sank  in  foam. 

"You  win  find  yourself  always  looking  back  to  this 
little  crypt  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  wherever  your  foot- 
steps tum^"  said  Fra  Giovanni  '^  No  place  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  East  as  this  island  of  Malta,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  Orient  in  which  you  wiU  not  be 
reminded  of  it.    This  fact  alone,  that  it  is  the  place  of 
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the  death  and  barial  of  that  mighty  order  who  for  so 
great  a  period  swayed  the  sceptre  of  power  in  Europe,  is 
enough  to  connect  it  with  Egypt  and  Holy  Land,  indeed 
with  all  the  possessions  of  the  Turks.  Here,  when  Va- 
letta  was  Grand  Master,  the  arms  of  the  Moslem  had 
their  first  great  check,  and  the  followers  of  the  fiJse 
prophet  learned  that  their  boasted  invindbility  was  a 
&ble.  Here,  too,  but  yesterday,  when  the  great  leader 
of  the  French  had  garrisoned  the  island,  your  stout  cous- 
ins of  England,  who  followed  his  swift  feet  as  the  hounds 
follow  after  the  deer,  drove  out  his  soldiery.  You  will 
think  of  that  when  you  see  the  boastful  inscription  of 
Desaix  at  the  cataract  of  the  Nile.  There  have  been 
valiant  deeds  done  on  this  rock.  If  the  sea  could  have 
a  voice,  it  would  tell  of  men  of  might,  and  deeds  of  might 
done  here,  that  are  themes  for  bards  who  love  to  cele- 
brate the  great  acts  of  men.  But  the  sea  is  the  only 
living  thing  that  knows  them.  For  there  are  no  trees, 
nor  ancient  vines,  nor  any  thing  here  but  the  great  rock, 
and  the  living,  moving,  throbbing  sea  around  it.** 

I  don't  know  but  my  friend  would  have  talked  on  all 
day,  had  not  a  gun  from  the  harbor  announced  that  the 
steamer  was  heaving  up  her  anchor. 

We  left  the  crypt  and  walked  over  the  splendid  floor 
of  the  cathedral,  which  is  inlaid  with  a  thousand  tomb- 
stones of  knights  of  the  Cross.  I  glanced  once  more  at 
the  picture  of  the  Beheading  of  John,  which  Caravaggio 
painted  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  order,  and 
painted  in  &ding  colors  (water  some  say)  that  the  evi- 
dence of  his  debasement  of  the  art,  and  their  debasement 
of  the  order,  might  disappear;  and  then,  rushing  out  into 
the  Strada  Reale,  and  plunging  down  the  steep  narrow 
streets  to  the  landing-place,  overturning  a  halfdozen  com- 
missionaires, each  of  whom  swore  he  was  the  man  that 
said  good-morning  the  day  previous,  and  became  thereby 
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entitled  to  bis  five  francs  (for  no  one  need  imagine  that 
he  will  land  at  Malta  without  paying,  at  least,  three  com- 
missionaires and  five  porters,  if  he  carry  no  baggage  on 
shore,  or  twice  as  many,  if  he  have  one  portmanteau), 
I  parted  from  Fra  Giovanni,  with  a  warm  pressure  of  the 
hand,  a  low  "  Qod  bless  you,"  and  a  long,  earnest  look 
out  of  those  eyes  of  John  the  Saint. 

When  the  Nvbia  swung  up  on  the  port-chain,  with  her 
head  to  the  opening  of  the  harbor,  and  ran  out  to  sea, 
she  passed  close  under  the  Lower  Barracka,  so  close  that 
I  could  recognize  &ces  on  it.  In  the  comer,  by  the  mon- 
imient  of  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  I  saw  my  friend.  As  he 
recognized  me,  he  waved  his  hand  toward  me,  and  even 
in  that  motion  I  caught  his  intent;  for  he,  good  Catholic 
that  he  was,  could  not  let  me,  his  heretic  friend,  go  to 
sea,  and  especially  to  the  East,  without  that  last  sign  of 
the  redemption  by  way  of  benediction.  I  thanked  him 
for  it,  for  he  meant  it  lovingly,  and  so  I  was  away  for 
the  Orient.    We  met  again  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Such  was  my  step  from  the  modem  world  to  the  an- 
cient. From  good  old  Presbyterian  habits  and  Mends  to 
the  companionship  and  affection  of  a  Franciscan  brother 
among  the  relics  of  the  medisBval  world,  and  then  to  the 
heart  of  Orient,  Cairo  the  Magnificent,  el  Kahira  the  Yic- 
toiious. 
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Thebb  is  a  comfort,  when  traveling  eastward,  in  meet- 
ing Englishmen.  You  are  very  certain,  in  coming  in 
contact  with  the  English  pleasure-traveler,  to  meet  a  gen- 
tleman. Exceptions  are  very  rare.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  English  gentleman,  so  soon  as  he  learns 
that  you  are  American,  regards  you  as  a  fit  companion, 
which  is  a  degree  of  confidence  that  he  is  very  &r  from 
reporing  in  one  of  his  own  nationality.  Englishmen  meet- 
ing Englishmen,  look  on  one  another  as  so  many  pick- 
pockets might,  each  of  whom  was  certain  that  each  of  his 
neighbors  meant  to  rob  him  on  the  Siet  available  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  perhaps  arises  from  the  danger  that  foreign  ac- 
quaintances may  entail  unpleasant  and  impracticable  rec- 
ognitions at  home.  There  is  no  apprehension  of  this  in 
meeting  Americans,  and  this  may  serve  to  explain  a  will- 
ingness to  find  society  for  the  time  which  will  not  prove 
troublesome  in  the  future. 

But  I  am  disposed  to  give  our  cousins  over  the  water 
more  credit  for  kindred  affection.  I  have  always  found 
them  cordial,  warm-hearted,  frank  and  hearty  companions 
and  fiiends.  I  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  in  those  whom  I 
met,  but  they  were  many,  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal, 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  shop-keepers ;  and  I  found  the  name 
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of  American  a  pass  to  their  hearts.  Some  had  friends  in 
our  new  country,  and  perhaps  I  had  seen  and  known 
them — and  once  or  twice  I  had — ^all  had  an  idea  that  we 
.  were  a  race  of  brave  and  active  men,  ^ven  to  boasting, 
but  good-natured  at  that,  nearly  related  to  them  in  blood, 
and  allies  of  England  as  champions  of  freedom  against  the 
despotisms  of  the  world. 

This  last  idea  was  one  of  new  and  startling  force  to  me, 
as  I  looked  back  from  Europe  and  the  East  to  England 
and  America.  The  line  between  freedom  and  tyranny 
runs  up  the  British  Channel.  It  is  not  the  broad  At- 
lantic. Our  Constitution  is  of  English  ori^,  based  on 
English  law,  and  the  boast  which  we  inherit  from  our 
revolutionary  patriots  was,  that  Britons  would  never  be 
slaves. 

The  sea  was  still.  From  Marseilles  to  Malta,  in  the 
little  mail  steamer  Valetta^  we  had  experienced  a  constant 
gale,  sailing  ahnost  all  the  way  under  water.  Ladies  had 
nearly  died  from  the  exhaustion  of  sea-sickness.  The  day 
that  we  passed  the  straits  of  Boni&cio  was  the  worst  in 
my  memory  of  bad  days  at  sea.  All  day  long  the  sea 
went  over  us,  fore  and  aft.  To  live  below  deck  was  im- 
possible, the  foul  air  of  the  little  steamer  close  shut  and 
battened  down  being  poisonous.  The  ladies  who  were 
searsick  were  brought  on  deck  and  laid  on  island  cushions 
around  which  the  water  washed  back  and  forth.  Here  day 
andnight  for  seventy  hours  they  moaned  and  shrieked.  One 
of  them  we  thought  hourly  would  die.  Miriam  and  Amy, 
our  American  ladies,  were  brave  and  good  sailors,  but  the 
scene  was  almost  too  much  for  them.  The  gale  saw  us 
into  the  port  of  Malta,  and  then  flattened  down  to  a  calm, 
and  never  was  there  such  a  beautifol  sea  as  we  sailed  over 
to  Alexandria.  MTo  wind  disturbed  the  profound  beauty 
of  that  water  whose  azure  I  had  never  before  dreamed  o£ 
It  was  a  never-ending  source  of  pleasure  to  lean  over  the 
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side  and  gaze  into  the  deep  blue,  that  surpassed  the  sky 
m  richness,  on  which  the  babbles  from  the  swift  prow 
went  dancing  gayly  before  us,  white  flashing  and  vanish- 
ing, to  be  followed  by  others  and  others,  all  day  and  all 
night  long. 

The  poop  cabin  had  been  by  some  odd  chance  left  va- 
cant, and  I  had  secured  it  for  Miriam  and  Amy.  In  a 
season  when  the  through  India  passengers  crowded  the 
line  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  this  was  a 
most  fortunate  and  unexpected  occurrence.  The  cabin 
was  much  the  pleasantest  on  shipboard,  and  they  slept  in 
it  enough  to  make  up  their  losses  on  the  ValeUa. 

I  passed  the  night  on  deck,  and  could  wake  at  any  hour 
and  recognize  the  stars  over  me,  that  had  so  often  seen 
me  sleeping  in  western  wanderings.  The  old  Englishman 
who  had  the  wheel  on  the  starboard  watch  on  the  first 
night  out  from  Malta,  when  he  saw  me  rolling  a  blanket 
around  me  and  lying  down  on  a  bench,  grunted  a  disap- 
proval of  it  to  himself,  and  even  ventured  to  his  mate  at 
the  wheel  a  remark  to  the  detriment  of  my  eyes,  express- 
ing ako  his  belief  that  I  would  go  below  before  morning. 
How  he  came  to  be  on  the  watch  in  the  morning  I  don't 
know,  but  he  expressed  unmitigated  delight  at  my  visual 
organs  being  unaffected  by  his  remarks,  when  he  saw  me 
start  up  before  the  break  of  dawn  in  the  east,  and  throw 
off  my  blanket  and  sleep  together,  while  I  walked  over 
to  the  rail  and  watched  to  see  the  ooming  day. 

Let  him  who  would  see  the  magnificence  of  dawn  be- 
hold it  in  the  Levant,  off  the  coast  of  the  Pentapolis.  It 
is  no  matter  for  wonder  that  the  ancients  had  such  glori- 
ous ideas  of  Aurora  and  her  train.  The  first  rays  over  the 
blue  horizon  were  splendid.  I  gazed  to  see  if  Jerusalem 
itself  were  not  the  visible  origin  of  that  splendor.  Then 
swift  in  the  track  of  his  rays,  came  the  gorgeous  sun, 
springing  out  of  the  sea  like  a  god  of  triumph,  and  he 
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went  up  into  the  heavens  with  a  majestic  pomp  that  the 
sun  has  nowhere  but  jast  here.  There  was  on  board  the 
ship  a  Pharsee,  with  his  servants.  I  did  not  wonder  at 
that  longing  gaze  with  which  I  saw  him  looking  at  his 
nsing  god.  I,  too,  had  I  been  taught  as  he,  would  die  a 
worshiper  of  that  god  of  light. 

The  second-class  passengers  were  a  motley  crowd. 
Italian,  Maltese,  French,  Greek,  Arab,  and  Lascar,  they 
lay  in  heaps  along  the  deck  until  the  pumps  sent  the  water 
flooding  over  them  when  the  decks  were  washed,  and 
then  climbed  into  the  rigging  and  sunned  themselves  dry. 
I  held  a  general  levee  among  them  every  forenoon,  ex- 
amining their  various  developments,  and  ended  it  with  a 
handful  of  cigars  on  deck,  which  transformed  the  crowd 
into  a  mass  of  legs  and  arms,  their  heads  being  absolutely 
invisible  in  the  m^l6e.  The  first  day  there  grew  four  sep- 
arate fights  out  of  this  generosity  of  mine,  and  the  sec- 
ond day  three.  I  omitted  it  the  third,  but  there  were  six 
combats  on  that  morning,  and  I  would  have  resumed  the 
prsictice  on  the  fourth  morning  but  that  we  were  in  the 
harbor  of  Alexandria. 

Among  the  passengers  were  two  major-generals  in  the 
]E!ast  India  Company's  service,  one  of  whom  was  capital 
company.  I  usually  had  possession  of  the  port  side  of 
the  after  skylight  deck,  which  being  lifted  up  at  each  end 
to  allow  air  in  the  cabin  below,  made  a  very  comfortable 
lounge.  As  it  was  dose  to  the  poop  cabin,  I  furnished  it 
easily  with  cushions  and  piQows,  and  we  were  accustomed 
to  make  this  our  reception-room  of  an  afternoon.  The 
general  enjoyed  a  talk  about  America,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  a  story,  and  stories,  by  himself  about  India  and 
the  Indians,  which  he  much  delighted  to  relate,  and  to 
which,  I  confess,  I  was  not  unwilling  to  listen. 

The  scene  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  at  such  times 
was  the  gayest  imaginable ;  unlike  any  other  great  line 
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of  travel,  either  by  sea  or  land,  in  that  the  ladies  on  board 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  elegance  of  their 
afternoon  dresses.  Here  lay  on  a  pile  of  cushions  a  lady 
of  rare  and  delicate  beauty,  dressed  in  white  from  head 
to  foot,  her  dress  the  finest  lawns  and  laces  of  exquisite 
texture ;  while,  by  way  of  contrast  or  foil  to  her  beauty, 
an  Indian  servant,  black  as  an  African,  and  dressed  in 
crimson,  with  a  long  piece  of  yeUow  doth  wound  around 
his  head  and  shoulders,  stood  finning  his  mistress.  There 
stood  a.  group  of  young  ladies,  all  in  black,  but  all  richly 
dressed  and  every  neck  gleaming  with  jewels ;  while  a 
half-dozen  young  men,  officers  and  civilians  intermingled, 
were  makmg  the  neighborhood  intolerable  by  their  inces- 
sant flow  of  nonsense.  Two  English  generals,  with  their 
fimilies,  were  on  deck,  and  a  Portuguese  governor-gen- 
eral, with  his  suite,  outward-bound  to  the  possessions  of 
Portugal  in  the  Indies.  Children  were  playing  every- 
where, and  officers  hastening  hither  or  thither  found 
themselves  constantly  entangled  in  the  games  of  the  young 
ones,  or  lost  in  circles  of  laughing  girls,  or  actually  made 
fist  by  the  endless  questions  of  some  elderly  mother  of  a 
family. 

And  when  the  6(un  went  down  in  the  sea,  our  fellow- 
passenger,  the  I^arsee,  might  be  seen  on  the  distant  fore- 
castle, standing  calmly  with  folded  arms  and  steadfist 
eyes  fixed  on  his  descending  god,  and  following  his  course 
with  fixed  countenance  long  after  he  had  disappeared,  as 
if  he  could  penetrate  the  very  earth  itself  with  that  ador- 
ing gaze.  And  it  did  not  seem  strange  here  that  he 
should  worship  tha*i  orb.  I,  too,  began  to  feel  that  there 
was  something  grand,  majestic — almost  like  a  god — ^in  the 
everlasting  circuit  of  the  sun  above  these  seas.  Day  by 
day — day  by  day — for  thousands  of  years,  the  eye  of  his 
glory  had  seen  the  waves  of  the  Great  Sea.  The  Phoe- 
nician sailors,  Cadmus,  Jason — all  the  bold  navigators 
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that  are  known  in  song  and  story — he  had  watched  and 
guided  to  port  or  destruction. 

Is  it  the  same  great  sun  that  looks  down  on  American 
forests  ?  Is  it  the  same  sim  that  has  shone  on  me  when 
I  slept  at  noonday  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  Delaware, 
or  whose  red  departure  I  have  watched  from  the  hills 
of  Minnesota?  The  same  sun  that  beheld  the  glory  of 
Nineyeh,  the  fidl  of  PersepoUs,  the  crumbling  nfins  of  the 
Acropolis?  In  such  lands,  on  such  seas  as  this,  he  is  a 
poor  man,  poor  in  imagination  and  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ment, who  does  not  have  new  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  sun  that  has  shone  on  the  birth,  magnificence,  burial, 
and  forgotten  graves  of  so  many  nations.  Well  as  men 
haye  marked  them,  tall  as  they  have  builded  their  monu- 
ments, broad  and  deep  as  they  haye  laid  their  founda- 
tions, none  know  thiem  now  save  the  sun  and  stars,  that 
haye  marked  them  day  by  day  with  unforgetful  visita- 
tion. And  when  the  day  was  gone,  and  the  night,  with 
its  deep  blue  filled  with  ten  thousand  more  stars  than  I 
had  ever  seen  before,  was  above  us,  I  wrapped  my 
plaid  around  me,  and  disdaining  any  other  cover  than 
that  glorious  canopy,  I  slept  on  dec^  and  dreamed  of 
home. 

I  say  I  slept  and  dreamed.  It  was  pleasant  though 
fitful  sleep,  and  I  woke  at  dawn.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. From  my  childhood,  the  one  longing  desire  to 
visit  S^ypt  and  the  Holy  Land  grew  on  me  with  my 
growth.  It  entered  into  all  my  plans  of  Hfe — all.  my 
prospects  for  the  future.  I  talked  of  it  often,  thought 
of  it  oftener,  dreamed  of  it  nightly  for  years.  One  and 
another  obstacle  was  removed,  and  I  began  to  see  before 
me  the  immediate  realization  of  my  hopes.  It  would  be 
idle  to  say  my  heart  did  not  beat  somewhat  fiister  when 
I  saw  the  blue  line  of  the  American  horizon  go  down  be- 
hind the  sea.    It  would  still  be  more  idle  to  say,  that  I 
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did  not  weep  sometimes — ^tears  that  were  not  obildish — 
when  I  remembered  the  silent  parting  from  those  dear 
lips  that  had  taught  me  for  thirty  years  to  love  the  land 
that  Ood's  footsteps  had  hallowed,  and  whose  eyes  looked 
so  lon^gly  after  me  as  I  hastened  away.  (Gk>d  granted 
me  never  again  those  dear  embraces.)  It  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  in  my  restless  sleep  on  the  Atlantic  in  the 
narrow  cabin,  my  gentle  Miriam,  who  slept  less  heavily, 
heard  me  sometimes  speak  strange  words  that  might 
have  puzzled  others,  but  which  she,  as  the  companion  of 
my  studies,  recognized  as  the  &miliar  names  of  holy 
plac^. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  did  not,  in  my  calm, 
waldng  hours,  feel  that  I  was  approaching  eastern  climes 
and  classic  or  sacred  soil  imtil  I  had  left  Malta,  and  felt 
the  soft  north  wind  coming  down  from  Greece.  That 
first  night  on  the  Nubia  was  frill  of  it.  I  could  not  sleep 
more  than  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  then  I  would  start 
up  wide  awake,  with  the  idea  that  some  one  had  spoken 
to  me ;  and  once,  I  could  not  doubt  it,  I  heard  as  plainly 
as  if  it  were  real,  my  fether»s  voice — as  I  have  heard  it 
often  and  often — treading  from  the  old  prince  and  father 
of  song. 

Just  before  daybreak  I  crossed  the  deck  and  bared  my 
forehead  to  a  soft,  &int  breeze  that  stole  over  the  sea. 
The  moon  lay  in  the  west.  The  night  was  clear,  and  I 
could  read  as  if  it  were  day.  I  leaned  on  the  rail,  and 
looked  up  to  windward,  where,  here  and  there,  I  could 
see  the  white  caps  of  the  thousand  waves,  alvered  in  the 
light  of  the  purest  moon  I  ever  saw,  and  thinking  of  my 
friend,  Fra  Giovanni,  and  of  my  first  meeting  with  him, 
and  yieldmg  to  the  temptation  of  a  quotation,  where  no 
one  was  near  to  hear  me  and  to  call  it  pedantic,  I  began 
to  recite  that  other  splendid  passage  from  the  Prometheus, 
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which  was  bom  in  the  poet's  brain  on  this  identical  water 
which  now  rolled  around  me  : 

'Q  (Kof  o/ft)p  Koi  raxCirrepoi  nvouil 
Uorafidv  re  frrrydtf  ncvriov  re  Kv/idruv 
*Ai^pi0fiov  yiXaofia,  irafift^p  re  77 
Kdt  rbv  iravoimfv  KVKhnf  ijlClov,  KokH, 

*'  And  what's  the  use  of  calling  on  them  ?"  said  a  dear, 
pleasant  voice  behind  me,  as  I  started  around  to  recog- 
nize one  of  the  English  generals  whom  I  have  mentioned 
as  with  us  on  the  ship. 

''I  say,  what's  the  use  of  calling  on  them  when  they 
won't  come  ?  Times  are  changed.  There  are  no  gods 
in  Greece  now,  and,  by  Jupiter,  no  men  either,  and  the 
river  nymphs  are  all  gone ;  and  the  smiles  of  the  waves, 
look  at  them — ^they  come  when  they  will,  and  go  where 
they  will ;  but  the  good  old  days  of  poetry  are  gone, 
gone,  gone!  Even  as  the  glory  of  yonder  cities  is 
gone  I"  And  he  pointed  to  the  southern  horizon,  where 
I  now  saw  the  low  line  of  the  coast  of  Africa  for  the  first 
time.  We  were  just  seventeen  hours  from  Malta  when 
we  came  up  with  it.  It  was  Cape  Arabat,  and  here  were 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis.  Here  was  Berenice  the 
beautiful;  Ptolemais  was  here  and  Gyrene.  That  long 
line  of  sand,  deserted  and  desolate,  was  all  that  I  was  to 
see  of  their  grandeur ;  but  I  was  not  sorry  that  my  first 
view  of  Africa  should  be  connected  with  such  associations. 

In  the  forenoon  we  lost  sight  of  land  again,  and  were 
then  lefl  to  our  own  resources  in  the  ship.  The  sea  was 
in  a  generous  humor.  From  the  hour  we  lefl  Malta  there 
was  almost  a  flat  calm.  We  did  not  suffer  a  moment's 
discomfort,  and  I  think  there  was  not  a  case  of  sea-mck- 
ness  on  board. 

Around  our  cabin  doors,  on  the  after  deck,  we  assem- 
bled a  gay  group  daily.  The  ship's  band  made  pleasant 
music  for  us  in  the  afi;emoons  and  evenings,  once  delight- 
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ing  us  with  "Hail  Columbia"  and  "Yankee  Doodle,'* 
which  sounded  the  more  home-like  for  the  xmexpected- 
ncss  of  those  familiar  sounds  on  an  English  ship  along 
the  coast  of  Africa. 

Night  after  night  came  over  us  with  never-diminishing 
wealth  of  beauty,  and  each  successive  dawn  and  sunrise 
woke  me  from  deep  slumber  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel 
Thursday  evening  came.  At  midnight  the  deck  was  de« 
serted,  and  I  was  alone.  In  that  soft  air  and  exquisite 
climate  I  preferred  the  deck  to  my  cabin,  and  had  made 
my  bed  every  night  on  the  planks  under  the  sky.  This 
night  I  could  not  sleep.  The  restlessness  of  which  I  have 
spoken  had  increased  as  we  approached  the  shore  of 
Egypt,  and  I  walked  the  deck  steadily  for  an  hour,  and 
then  tiiirew  myself  into  one  of  the  dozen  large  chairs 
which,  in  the  day-time,  were  the  private  property  of  as 
many  English  ladies.  At  one  o'clock  I  heard  the  officer 
of  the  deck  discussing  the  power  of  his  eyesight,  and 
springmg  to  the  rail,  I  saw  clearly,  on  the  starboard  bow, 
the  light  of  the  Pharos  at  Alexandria. 

Tou  may  be  curious  to  know  what  were  my  emotions 
at  the  visible  presence  of  Egypt  before  my  eyes,  and  the 
evidence  that  I  should  tread  its  soil  to-morrow.  I  did 
not  pause  to  think  of  the  magnificence  of  the  old  Pharos 
.which  this  one  replaces,  or  of  the  grandeur  that  made  it 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  The  great  mir- 
ror that  exhibited  vessels  a  hundred  miles  at  sea;  the 
lofty  tower  that  shone  in  the  nights  of  those  old  centu- 
ries, almost  on  the  rocky  shores  of  Crete ;  the  palaces  that 
lined  the  shore  and  stretched  &r  out  into  the  blue  Medi- 
terranean ;  none  of  these  were  in  my  mind. 

Enough  to  say  that,  before  I  thought  of  this  as  the 
burial-place  of  the  mighty  son  of  Philip ;  before  I  thought 
of  it  as  the  residence  of  the  most  beautiful  of  queens;  the 
abode  of  luxury  and  magnificence  surpassing  all  that  the 
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world  had  seen  or  will  see ;  before  the  remembrance  of 
the  febled  Proteus,  or  even  the  great  Julias  came  to  my 
mind,  I  was  seated  in  my  chair,  my  head  bowed  down  on 
my  breast,  and  before  my  vision  swept  a  train  of  old  men 
of  lordly  mien,  each  man  kingly  in  his  presence  and  bear- 
ing, yet  each  man  in  his  life  poor,  lowly,  if  not  despised. 
I  saw  the  old  Academician,  his  white  locks  flowing  on 
the  wind,  and  the  Stagyrite,  the  mighty  man  of  all  old  or 
modem  philosophy,  and  a  host  of  the  great  men  of  learn- 
ing, whose  names  are  lost  now.  And  last  in  that  vision- 
ary procession— calmer,  more  stately  than  the  rest,  with 
clear  bright  eye  fixed  on  the  heaven  where  last  of  all  he 
saw  the  flashing  footsteps  of  the  angels  that  bore  away 
his  Lord,  with  that  bright  light  around  his  white  fore- 
head that  crowned  him  a  prince  and  king  on  earth  and  In 
heaven — ^I  saw  MarJe^  the  Ajpostle  of  Him  whom  Plato 
longed  to  see  and  Aristotle  died  ignorant  of. 

With  daybreak  came  the  outlines  of  the  shore  and  the 
modem  city  of  IsJcandereyeh^  conspicuous  above  all  being 
the  Pillar  of  Diocletian,  known  to  modem  fame  as  Pom- 
pey»s  HUar.  We  lay  outside  all  night  waitmg  for  a  pilot. 
The  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from'the  modem  light- 
house at  Alexandria  is  its  warning  not  to  approach  the 
harbor,  which  is  entered  by  a  winding  channel  among  in- 
numerable reefs  and  rocks.  We  threw  rockets,  burned 
blue-lights,  and  fired  cannon ;  but  an  Egyptian  pilot  is 
not  to  be  aroused  before  sunrise,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
two  hours  aft;er  daylight  before  he  came  off  to  us,  and  we 
entered  the  port  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

The  instant  that  the  anchor  was  dropped,  a  swarm,  like 
the  locusts  of  Egypt,  of  all  manner  of  specimens  of  the 
human  animal,  poured  up  the  sides  of  the  ship  and  cov- 
ered the  deck  from  stem  to  stem.  It  would  bo  vain  to 
attempt  to  describe  them.  Moors,  Egyptians,  Bedouins, 
Turks,  Nubians,  Maltese,  nondescripts— white,  black,  yel- 
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low,  copper-colored,  and  colorless — to  the  number  of  two 
or  three  hundred,  dressed  in  as  many  costumes,  con- 
vmced  us  that  we  were  in  a  new  country  for  us.  There 
were  many  who  wore  elegant  and  costly  dresses,  but  the 
large  majority  were  of  the  poorest  sort,  and  poverty  here 
seems  to  make  what  we  call  poyerty  at  home  positive 
wealth. 

Of  a  hundred  or  more  of  this  crowd,  the  dress  of  each 
man  consisted  of  one  solitary  article  of  clothing — a  shirt  of 
coarse  cotton  doth,  reaching  not  quite  to  the  knees,  and 
this  so  thin  as  to  reveal  the  entire  outline  of  the  body, 
while  it  was  usually  so  ragged  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
complained  of  in  the  way  of  extra  clothing.  They  went 
to  work  like  horses,  and  I  never  saw  men  exhibit  such 
feAts  of  strength.  The  cargo  of  the  ship  was  to  be  got 
out  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Five  dollars  a  day  is  ample 
pay  for  a  hundred  of  these  men.  A  piastre  and  a  half 
(about  eight  cents)  is  the  highest  rate  of  wages  in  Egypt. 

With  the  crowd  who  came  on  board  were  the  usual 
number  of  anxious  and  officious  dragomans. 

The  word  dragoman,  derived  from  turgoman,  and  • 
meaning  simply  an  interpreter,  has  gotten  to  signify  a 
sort  of  courier,  valet,  servant,  adviser,  and  traveling  com- 
panion, all  combined,  on  whom  the  Oriental  traveler  must 
expect  to  be  dependent  for  his  very  subsistence  from  day 
to  day,  from  and  after  the  moment  he  becomes  attached 
to  him. 

A  friend  of  mine,  speaking  of  the  servants,  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  them  "  the  young  ladies  who  boarded  with 
his  mother."  The  dragoman  may  be  defined  as  the  gen- 
tleman who  travels  with  you.  He  becomes  a  part  of 
yourself  goes  where  you  go,  sleeps  where  you  sleep,  you 
talk  through  him,  buy  through  him  (and  pay  him  and 
through  him  at  the  same  time),  and,  in  point  of  fact,  you 
become  his  servant.    All  this,  if  you  choose.    But,  if  you 
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choose  otherwise,  yon  may  make  him  what  he  should  be, 
a  very  good  servant,  and  nothing  more.  He  who  can 
not  manage  his  own  servants  should  stay  at  home  and 
not  travel  The  man  whose  servant  oan  cheat  him, 
should  not  keep  servants,  or  should  submit  to  his  own 
stupidity. 

I  may  as  well  pause  here,  to  advise  the  Egyptian  trav- 
eler under  no  drcumstances  to  take  a  dragoman  until  he 
reaches  Cairo.  He  will  find  English,  French,  and  Italian, 
spoken  everywhere  in  Alexandria,  and  on  the  railway  to 
Cairo,  so  that  he  will  need  no  assistance  until  he  begins 
to  make  his  arrangements  to  go  up  the  Nile ;  which  ht 
ahotdd  riot  make  in  Alexandria. 

One  of  the  importunate,  who  came  on  board  the  Nubia, 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  rest. 

He  was  a  Nubian,  black  and  shining;  dressed  in  the 
Nizam  costume,  embroidered  jacket,  silk  vest,  and  flow- 
ing trowsers,  all  of  dark  green.  He  offered  a  handful  of 
testimonials,  but  I  rejected  these,  and  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  him. 

^*  What  langiiages  do  you  speak  ?" 

**  All  de  kinds.  I  had  school  went  to — sixty,  seventy 
year.    I  ought  know." 

"  Perhaps  you  ought,  but  you  won't  do  for  me.'* 

I  had  observed  a  respectable-looking  Maltese,  who  was 
the  commissionaire  for  Cesar  Tortilla's  Hotel  d'  Europe. 
Placing  the  baggage  in  his  charge,  we  made  our  way 
down  into  a  boat,  and  a  tall,  ludf  naked  Arab,  standing  up 
to  his  oars,  pulled  us  slowly  in  to  the  crowded  landing- 
place  at  the  custom-house  of  Alexandria. 

Here  I  entered  Egypt ;  and,  at  this  same  spot,  on  a 
moony  midnight  five  months  later,  I  departed  for  the 
Holy  Land. 
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Jbe  Se^d  of  Slex^ridHfl. 

Alexandbia  is  a  strange  medley.  The  West  and  the 
East  have  met  and  intermarried  in  her  streets.  The  great 
square  presents  the  most  singular  spectacle  that  can  be 
imagined  in  any  city  of  Orient  or  sunset,  from  the  strange 
commingling  of  races,  nations,  costumes,  and  animals. 
The  great  modem  institution  of  Egypt  is  the  donkey,  es- 
pecially to  American  eyes. 

The  Egyptian  donkey  is  the  smallest  imaginable  animal 
of  the  species.  The  average  height  is  from  three  feet  and 
a  half  to  four  feet,  though  large  numbers  of  them  are 
under  three  feet.  These  little  fellows  carry  incredible 
loads,  and  apparently  with  ease.  In  the  square  were 
scores  of  them.  Here  an  old  Turk,  &t  and  shaky,  his  feet 
reaching  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  went  trotting 
across  the  square ;  there  a  dozen  half  naked  boys,  each 
perched  between  two  goat-skins  of  water.  Four  or  five 
English  sailors,  full  of  wonderment  at  the  novel  mode  of 
travel,  were  plunging  along  at  a  fast  gallop,  and  got  foul 
of  the  old  Turk.  The  boys,  one  of  whom  always  follows 
his  donkey,  however  swifk  the  pace,  belaboring  him  with 
a  stick,  and  ingeniously  poking  him  in  the  ribs  or  under 
the  saddle-strap,  commenced  beating  each  other.  Two 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  India  passengers,  taking  their 
first  donkey  ride,  became  entangled  in  the  group.  Twenty 
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long-legged,  single-etarted  fellaheen  rushed  up,  some  with 
donkeys  and  some  with  long  rods.  A  row  of  camels 
stalked  slowly  by,  and  looked  with  qniet  eyes  at  the  in- 
creasing din ;  and  when  the  confosion  seemed  to  be  inex- 
tricable, a  splexidid  carriage  dashed  np  the  square,  and 
fifty  yards  in  advance  of  it  ran,  at  all  the  speed  of  a  swift 
horse,  an  elegantly-dressed  runner,  waving  his  silver  rod, 
and  shouting  to  make  way  for  the  high  and  mighty 
Somebody ;  and  forthwith,  in  a  twinkling,  the  mass  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  and  the  square  was  free  again. 
The  old  Turk  ambled  along  his  way,  and  the  sailors  sur- 
rounded one  of  their  number  who  had  managed  to  lose  his 
seat  in  the  hubbub,  and  whose  curses  were  decidedly 
home-like. 

2^0  one  could  be  contented  in  Alexandria  more  than 
fifteen  minutes  without  going  to  Pompey's  Pillar,  as  feme 
has  it,  or  the  Pillar  of  Diocletian,  as  it  is  now  more  fre- 
quently and  properly  called. 

Leaving  the  ladies  to  their  baths  and  a  late  breakfest, 
we  mounted  donkeys  at  the  door,  and  being  joined  by  a 
half  dozen  English  officers  bound  to  India,  who  were  de- 
tained in  Alexandria  for  the  train  until  evening,  we  dashed 
off  up  the  square  at  a  furious  gallqp ;  furious  in  a{^)ear- 
ance,  but  the  rate  of  progress  was  about  equal  to  a  slow 
trot. on  horseback.  Nevertheless,  a  donkey  carrying  a 
heavy  American  on  his  back  has  some  momentum  when 
he  gallops,  as  the  guaid  in  the  gateway  found  to  his  cost; 
for  he  was  dozing,  after  the  prescribed  manner  of  an 
Egyptian  noon-day  doze,  and  he  dreamed  that  he  heard 
the  Frenchmen  coming  again,  as  they  came  once  in  his 
time ;  and  before  he  had  time  to  pick  up  his  scattered  in- 
tellect he  had  more  to  do  in  picking  up  himself  for  we 
went  over  him  like  a  thunder-storm,  rattling  on  the  draw- 
bridge, across  an  open  space,  through  another  gateway, 
across  another  draw-bridge,  and  so  out  into  a  long,  broad 
2* 
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Street,  on  eadh  side  of  which  was  a  row  of  aoada  trees 
(known  as  the  sont),  and  so  to  a  hill  that  oyerlooks  the 
city  and  the  harbor,  on  which  stands  this  solitary  column, 
the  lonesome  relic  of  miknown  grandeur.  Of  what  it 
formed  a  part,  whether  of  the  great  library,  or  of  some 
gorgeous  temple,  no  one  knows. 

We  sat  down  in  the  dust  and  looked  up  at  its  massive 
proportions,  and  admired  and  wondered,  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  looked  and  admired  in  past  years,  and 
commented  as  they  had,  and  dreamed  as  they  had. 

Shall  I  confess  it  ?  There  was  an  Arab  girl,  who  came 
fix>m  a  mud  Tillage  close  by,  and  who  stood  at  a  little 
distance  gazing  at  us,  whose  face  attracted  more'of  my 
attention  than  this  mysterious  column,  in  whose  shade  I 
sat.'  She  was  tall,  slender,  graceful  as  a  deer,  and  her 
&ce  exceedingly  beautiful.  She  was  not  more  than  four- 
teen. She  was  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  country ;  a 
single  blue  cotton  shirt.  As  it  was  a  female  who  wore  it, 
perhaps  it  deserves  another  name ;  but  that  will  answer, 
since  the  sex  did  not  vary  the  pattern.  It  was  open  from 
the  neck  to  the  wdst,  exposing  the  bust,  and  it  reached 
but  to  her  knees.  She  stood  erect,  with  a  proud  uplifted 
head,  and  to  my  imagination  she  answered  well  for  a  per- 
sonification of  the  angel  of  the  degraded  country  in  which 
I  found  myself.  The  ancient  glory  was  here,  but,  clothed 
in  the  ga;rb  of  poverty,  she  was  reduced  to  be  an  out- 
cast among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  I  sat  on  the  sand  and  looked  at  her,  I  put  out  my 
hand  to  support  myself  and  it  fell  on  a  skull.  Bones, 
whether  of  ancient  or  modem  Egyptians  I  knew  not 
then,  lay  scattered  around. 

When  I  would  have  apostrophised  the  brown  angel,  she 
started  in  affiight,  and  vanished  in  a  hut  built  of  most 
unromantio  materials,  such,  indeed,  as  lay  sun-drying  all 
around  us.    It  was  gathered  in  the  streets,  and  dried 
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in  cakes,  which  served  the  purpose  of  fuel,  and  occasion- 
allj  of  house  building.  Six  naked  children  of  eight  years 
old  and  under  remained.  No  imagination  could  make 
them  other  than  the  filthy  wretches  they  were.  Here  we 
learned  the  sound  of  that  word  which  is  onmipotent  in 
Turkish  lands,  and  which  travelers  now  too  much  ridicule, 
as  if  its  benefits  belonged  to  the  beggar. 

Before  the  gate  of  EH  Azhar,  in  Cairo,  I  whispered  it  in 
the  ear  of  the  Sheik,  and  it  opened  the  old  college  to  my 
pro&ne  feet.  At  the  mosque  of  Machpelah,  in  Hebron, 
I  said  ^' Bucksheesh'^  to  the  venerable  guardian  of  the 
place,  and  though  five  hundred  howling  Arabs  were  out- 
side the  door  shouting  for  him  to  bring  me  out  to  them, 
he  said :  ''  Come  in  the  night,  when  these  dogs  are  sleep- 
ing, and  I  wiU  show  you  the  tomb  of  Ibrahim."  I  sent  it 
by  my  dragoman  to  the  Bim-pasha  of  Jerusalem,  and  he 
gave  me  fifty  soldiers,  and  marched  me  through  every 
comer  of  the  mosque  of  Omar,  or  the  Mesjid  £1  Aksa. 

It  is  a  magic  word,  of  value  to  be  known :  q)oken  in- 
terrogatively, it  is  offensive;  spoken  suggestively,  it  is 
powerful.    If  you  doubt  it,  try  it,  as  I  have. 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  sleep  on  board  the  ship  the 
night  before.  Neither  did  I  sleep  on  shore  the  first  night 
in  Egypt.  But  the  cause  of  my  wakefulness  was  differ- 
ent. Dogs  abound  in  the  dty  of  the  son  of  Philip.  They 
have  no  special  owners,  and  are  a  sort  of  public  property, 
always  respected.  But  such  infernal  dog-fights  as  oc- 
curred once  an  hour  under  our  windows  no  one  elsewhere 
has  known  or  heard  o£  I  counted  fifteen  dogs  in  one 
m^l6e  the  first  evening,  each  fighting,  like  an  Irishman  in 
a  ikir,  on  his  own  account. 

Besides  this,  the  watchmen  of  the  city  are  a  nuisance. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  them,  and  some  twenty  are 
stationed  in  and  around  the  grand  square.  Every  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  the  chief  of  a  diviaon  enters  the  square 
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and  shouts  his  call,  which  is  a  prolonged  cry,  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  breath.  As  he  commences,  each 
watchman  springs  into  the  square ;  and  by  the  time  he 
has  exhausted  his  breath  they  take  up  the  same  shout  in 
a  body,  and  reply.  He  repeats  it,  and  they  again  reply ; 
and  all  is  then  still  for  fifteen  minutes.  But  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  there  was  a  tall  gaunt  fellow,  who  had 
once  been  a  dragoman,  but  was  a  poor  and  drunken  dog 
now,  and,  in  fact,  crazy  from  bad  habits,  who  slept  some- 
where in  the  square  every  night,  and  who  invariably 
echoed  the  watchmen  with  a  yeU  that  rang  down  the 
square,  in  unmistakable  English,  ^'  all  right ;''  and  once  I 
heard  him  add,  in  the  same  tremendous  tones, ''  Damn 
the  rascals !" 

And  just  before  the  dawn,  when  the  law  of  Mohanmied 
prescribed  it,  at  that  moment  that  a  man  could  distinguish 
between  a  white  thread  and  a  black,  there  was  a  sound 
which  now  came  to  my  ears  with  a  sweetness  that  I  can 
not  find  words  to  express.  In  a  moment  of  the  utmost 
stiUness,  when  all  the  earth,  and  air,  and  sky  was  calm 
and  peaceful,  a  voice  fell  through  the  solemn  night,  clear, 
rich,  prolonged,  but  in  a  tone  of  rare  melody  that  thrilled 
through  my  ears,  and  I  needed  no  one  to  tell  me  that  it 
was  the  muezzin's  call  to  prayer.  "There  is  no  Ood  but 
God !"  said  the  voice,  in  the  words  of  the  Book  of  the 
Law  given  on  the  mountain  of  fire,  and  our  hearts  an- 
swered the  call  to  pray. 

My  first  business  in  Alexandria  was  to  get  on  shore, 
from  the  steamer,  the  various  articles  which  we  had  pur- 
chased at  Marseilles  and  Malta  for  a  vrinter  on  the 
Nile.  One  of  these,  a  cask  of  Marsala  wine — ^Wood- 
house's  best — ^must  necessarily  pass  through  the  custom- 
house, fftid  I  was  not  sotry  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  fashion  of  collecting  the  revenue  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt.    The  cask  had  been  landed  fi*om  the 
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NiibiOy  and,  as  all  the  other  goods  here  landed,  was  in 
the  public  stores  of  the  custom-house.  Busmess  is  trans- 
acted in  Arabic  or  Italian,  or  in  the  mixed  Arabic  and 
Italian  which  forms  the  Maltese.  We — ^that  is,  Trumbull 
and  I,  accompanied  by  a  servant  and  interpreter — ^went 
first  to  look  for  the  wine.  Having  found  it,  I  was 
amused  at  the  simple  &8hion  of  getting  it  through  the 
business  which,  in  other  countries,  is  made  so  needlessly 
tedious. 

A  tall  Nubian,  black  as  night,  looked  at  the  barrel, 
weighed  it  with  his  eye  (it  was  over  two  hundred 
weight),  twisted  a  cord  around  it,  and  wound  the  cord 
around  his  head,  taking  the  strain  on  his  forehead,  and 
then,  with  a  swing  of  his  giant  body,  he  had  it  on  his 
back,  and  followed  us  to  the  inspector,  lliis  gentleman, 
an  old  Turk,  with  a  beard  not  quite  as  heavy.as  my  own, 
but  much  more  gray,  addressed  us  very  pleasantly  in 
Italian,  and  passed  us  along  to  his  clerk,  who  sat  by  his 
side,  each  with  his  legs  invisible  under  him.  The  proper 
certificate  of  the  contents  was  here  made,  and  sealed — 
for  a  Turk  or  Copt  never  writes  his  name,  impressing  it 
on  the  paper  with  ink  on  a  seal — and  the  black  canied 
the  wine  to  the  scales  to  be  weighed.  This  was  done  in 
an  instant,  the  weight  noted,  and  another  man  received 
the  duty,  whereupon  it  was  ready  to  be  carried  up  to  the 
hotel  All  this  was  done  in  fifteen  minutes  or  less,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  viceroy  and  ourselves  were  equally 
well  satisfied. 

My  next  business  was  with  the  viceroy  himself,  and  its 
object  to  procure  a  firman  which  should  enable  me  to 
make  excavations  among  the  ruins  of  Upper  Egypt.  Mr. 
De  Leon,  who  so  successftilly  fills  the  post  of  American 
consul  in  Egypt,  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  Greece.  This 
consulate  is  by  &r  the  most  important  foreign  consular 
appointment  of  our  government,  since  it  amounts  to  a 
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Charg&ship,  the  Egyptian  goyemment  being,  in  all  com- 
merdal  matters,  independent  of  the  Porte,  and  re- 
ceiving cdmmonications  through  the  consul  direct.  The 
power  of  this  functionary  is  absolutely  startling  to  an 
American,  who  suddenly  finds  himself  in  a  land  where  he 
has  no  protection  from  the  goyemment,  no  obedience  to 
render  to  it,  where  he  is  not  liable  to  punishment  for  any 
offence  against  its  laws,  and  where,  in  ^ct,  he  may  com- 
mit wholesale  murder  with  no  penalty  other  than  being 
sent  out  of  the  country  by  ihe  American  consuL  I 
shall  speak  further  of  this  in  another  place,  and  I  allude 
to  it  here  only  to  say  that  Mr.  De  Leon  is  most  remark- 
ably successful  in  his  difScult  and  responsible  position, 
having  secured  the  confidence  of  the  government,  and 
thus  enabled  himself  more  effectually  to  protect  travel- 
ers, who  find  themselves  in  constant  need  of  some  strong 
Mend  to  appeal  to  the  goyemment  in  their  aid. 

During  his  absence  the  seal  of  the  consulate  was  in  the 
custody  of  Mr.  Petersen,  the  vice-consul  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
thanks  to  him  for  his  unremitting  kindness  and  attention 
to  us  during  our  stay  in  Alexandria. 

On  my  representing  to  him  my  wishes,  and  presenting 
the  papers  on  which  I  relied  for  the  furtherance  of  my 
application,  he  went  inunediately  to  the  viceroy,  and 
within  the  forenoon  of  the  day  sent  to  me  the  desired 
paper,  which  was  a  letter  directed  to  Latif  Pasha,  governor 
of  Upper  Egypt  and  Lower  Nubia,  resident  at  Es  Siout, 
requiring  him  to  furnish  me  with  all  necessary  papers  and 
assistance,  letters  to  inferior  governors  and  officers  of 
whatever  grade,  and  to  provide  men  and  beasts  as  I 
should  demand,  at  any  point  on  the  river. 

The  cost  of  thb  paper  was  a  polite  "thank  you," 
which  I  repeat  here,  as  weU  to  Mr.  Petersen  as  to 
the  Egyptian  government.    How  invaluable  it  afterward 
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proved  to  me  I  shall  frequently  have  .ocoasioii  to  de- 
soribe.  Without  reference  to  its  usefulness  for  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  my  visit  to  Egypt,  it  operated  as  an 
introduction  to  all  men  of  rank  in  the  upper  country, 
and  enabled  me  to  become  acquainted  with  some  whose 
friendship  is  among  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  my 
winter  on  the  Nile,  as  well  as  the  pleasantest  anticipa- 
tions of  a  return. 

Alexandria  has  been  visited  by  many  travelers,  and  is 
described  in  all  the  books  on  Egypt,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Pillar  of  Diocletian  (Pompey's  Pillar)  and 
Cleopatra's  Needles,  there  are  no  antiquities  whicii  have 
attracted  their  attention. 

The  modem  city  stands  on  a  neck  of  land,  to  the  east- 
ward of  which  is  the  old  and  deserted  harbor,  and  on 
the  west  the  new,  and  rather  inaccessible,  but  safe  an- 
chorage in  which  vessels  of  every  nation  are  found.  As 
a  port,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, especially  as  the  western  terminus  of  the  Suez 
nulway,  which  is  soon  to  be  completed  across  the  isth- 
mus ;  atid  which  renders  the  proposed  canal,  across  the 
isthmus,  more  than  ever  undesirable.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  port  is  in  coals  from  England,  and  grain  and  cot- 
ton thither. 

But  around  modem  Alexandria,  in  all  directions,  lie 
mounds  of  yellow  dust  and  sand,  destitute  of  the  slight- 
est vegetation,  and  burning  in  the  hot  sun.  Under 
these  mounds,  lie  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Excavations  are  carried  on  continually,  but  only  to  ob- 
tain stone  for  building  purposes,  to  be  used  in  walls  or 
burned  for  lime.  No  investigations  have  been  made  by 
antiquarians,  as  yet,  among  these  hills,  where  there  is, 
without  doubt,  a  rich  store  of  treasure  to  be  opened. 
Here,  indeed,  but  little  of  the  very  ancient  is  to  be  ex- 
pected.   It  was  in  the  later  days  of  Egypt,  when  the 
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Pharaohs  had  been  succeeded  by  the  Ptolemies,  when 
Memphis  was  old,  and  Thebes  was  cinmibling  into  rain, 
that  the  Alexandrian  splendor  filled  the  eastern,  though 
it  was  then  called  the  western,  world. 

I  had  no  desire  to  spend  time  or  money  here,  fiirther 
than  to  take  one  step  backward  in  time  before  I  found 
myself  treading  the  halls  of  Remeses. 

The  Pillar  of  Diocletian  I  have  already  mentioned. 
The  Needles  of  Cleopatra,  as  they  have  been  long  called, 
are  in  their  old  sites,  one  standing  erect  where  the  spray 
of  the  sea  washes  over  it,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city, 
the  other  lying  on  the  ground,  almost  under  ground  in- 
deed, near  it.  But  not  being  in  their  original  positions, 
having  been  brought  here  in  Roman  times,  they  possess 
but  little  more  interest  than  that  at  Paris,  scarcely  so 
much  as  those  at  Rome. 

The  Baths  of  Cleopatra,  as  they  are  called,  ancient 
tombs  open  and  partially  sunken  in  the  sea,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  city,  are  interesting  only  as  deserted  tombs, 
without  name  or  mark.  Having  visited  these,  we  sup- 
posed the  antiquities  of  Alexandria  were  "done." 

But  the  Maltese  AJyrarmy  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and 
whom  I  reconmiend  as  a  capital  servant,  told  us  of  cer- 
tain catacombs  that  he  knew  o^  three  miles  east  of  the 
city  on  the  sea  shore,  where  the  natives  were  digging 
lime-stone  for  building  purposes  and  for  burning.  Ac- 
cordingly we  rode  out  one  day  to  look  at  them. 

It  proved  a  fortunate  discovery,  especially  as  on  my  re- 
turn to  Alexandria  I  found  that  these  catacombs  were  en- 
tirely dug  away  and  all  appearance  of  them  had  vanished, 
although  there  remain  doubtless  many  tombs  under  the 
ground  never  yet  reached,  for  future  explorers  to  open. 

We  were  no  novices  in  donkey-riding  by  this  time ; 
you  would  have  supposed  that  we  were  used  to  riding 
them  all  our  lives,  had  you  seen  the  four  which  we  mount- 
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ed,  and  the  speed  at  which  we  dashed  down  the  long 
street  that  leads  to  the  Bosetta  gate,  followed  by  our 
four  boys,  shouting  and  screaming  to  the  groups  of  people 
walking  before  us.  We  raised  a  <)loud  of  dust  all  the 
way,  and  elicited  not  a  few  Mohammedan  curses  from 
women  with  vailed  &ces,  whose  black  eyes  flashed  con- 
tempt on  the  bare  faces  of  Amy  and  Miriam.  Now 
working  to  windward  of  a  long  row  of  camels  laden  with 
stone,  now  to  leeward  of  a  gathering  of  women  around  a 
firuit-stall,  now  passing  a  funeral  procession  that  went 
chanting  their  songs  along  the  middle  of  the  way — ^we 
dashed,  in  a  confused  heap,  donkeys  and  boys,  through 
the  arched  gateway,  to  the  terror  of  the  Pasha's  soldiers 
who  sat  smoking  under  the  shade,  and  who  had  heard 
doubtless  of  our  victory  over  the  guard  on  the  first  day, 
across  the  draw-bridge  with  a  thunder  that  you  would 
not  have  believed  the  donkey's  hoof  could  have  extracted 
from  the  plank,  through  the  second  arch,  and  out  into  the 
desolate  tract  of  land,  without  grass,  or  tree,  or  living 
object  for  miles,  where  once  stood  the  palaces  of  the  city 
of  Cleopatra. 

Winding  our  way  over  the  mounds  of  earth  that  con- 
cealed the  ruins,  catching  sight  here  and  there  of  a  pro- 
jecting cornice,  a  capital,  or  a  slab  of  polished  stone,  we 
at  length  descended  to  the  shore  at  the  place  where  the 
men  were  now  engaged  in  digging  out  stone  for  lime  and 
buildings  in  the  modem  city. 

Formerly  the  shore  for  a  mile  or  more  must  have  been 
bordered  by  a  great  necropolis,  all  cut  in  solid  rock. 
During  a  thousand  years  the  entire  shore  has  sunk,  I 
have  no  means  of  estimating  how  much,  but  not  less  than 
thirty  feet,  as  I  judge  from  a  rough  observation ;  it  may 
have  been  fifty,  or  even  more.  By  this  many  of  the  rock* 
hewn  tombs  have  been  submerged  entirely,  and  those  on 
shore  have  been  depressed,  and  many  of  them  thrown  out 
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of  perpendicnlar,  while  the  rock  has  been  cracked,  and 
sand  has  filled  the  sabterranean  chambers.  Of  the  period 
at  which  these  tombs  were  commenced  we  have  no  means 
now  of  judging.  It  is  sufficiently  manifest,  however,  that 
they  have  served  the  purposes  of  successive  generations 
of  nations,  if  I  may  use  the  expression ;  and  have  in  turn 
held  Egyptians,  who  were  removed  to  make  room  for 
Romans,  who  Uiemselves  slept  only  until  the  Saracens 
needed  places  for  their  long  sleep. 

Already  great  numbers  of  tombs  had  been  opened  and 
their  contents  scattered.  The  fellaheen  who  were  at  work 
proceeded  rapidly  in  their  Yandalish  business.  Some  long 
corridors  stood  open  in  the  white  limestone  of  the  hill, 
and  broken  pottery  and  innumerable  bones  lay  scattered 
around.  An  afternoon  was  consumed  in  the  first  mere  look- 
ing at  these  catacombs.  Returning  the  next  morning,  we 
selected  a  spot  where  the  workmen  had  gone  deepest, 
and  hired  a  dozen  men  to  work  under  our  direction. 
Miriam  and  Amy  sat  in  a  niche  of  an  open  tomb,  shaded 
firom  the  sun,  and  looking  out  at  the  sea,  which  broke 
with  a  grand  surf  at  their  very  feet. 

After  breaking  into  three  in  succession  of  the  unopened 
niches,  we  at  length  struck  on  one  which  had  evidently 
escaped  Saracen  invasion.  It  was  in  the  lowest  tier  of 
three  on  the  side  of  an  arched  chamber,  protected  by  a 
heavy  stone  slab  inlaid  in  cement.  It  required  gunpow* 
der  to  start  it.  The  tomb  was  about  two  feet  six  inches 
wide  by  the  same  height,  and  extended  seven  feet  into 
the  rock.  The  others  on  all  sides  of  the  room  were  of 
the  same  dimensions.    There  were  in  all  twenty-four. 

Upon  opening  this  and  entering  it,  we  found  a  skeleton 
lying  at  full  length,  in  remarkable  preservation,  evidently 
that  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  At  his  head  stood  an 
alabaster  vase,  plainly  but  beautifully  cut,  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, and  as  pure  and  white  as  if  carved  but  yester- 
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day.  The  height  of  the  vase  is  seventeen  and  a  half 
inches,  the  greatest  diameter  nine  and  a  half  inches. 

It  consisted  of  four  different  pieces — the  pedestal,  the 
main  part  of  the  vase,  the  cover,  and  the  small  knob  or 
handle  on  the  top ;  not  broken  but  so  cut  originallj. 

This  vase  Mr.  Trumbull  subsequently  shipped  to  Amer- 
ica, where  I  am  happy  to  say  it  arrived  safely.  (The  cut 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter  exhibits  the  form  of  this  vase.) 

Pursuing  our  success,  we  removed  the  bones  of  the 
dead  man,  reserving  only  a  few  to  go  with  the  vase,  and 
th^n  searched  carefully  the  floor  of  the  tomb,  which  was 
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covered  with  fine  dust  and  sand.  Here  we  at  length  hit 
on  the  top  of  another  vase ;  and  after  an  hour  of  careful 
and  diligent  work,  we  took  out  from  a  deep  sunk  hole  in 
the  rock,  scarcely  larger  than  itself  an  Etruscan  vase, 
which  on  opening  we  found  to  contain  burned  bones  and 
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ashes,  as  fresh  in  appearance  as  if  but  yesterday  de- 
posited. 

This  vase  or  urn  is  fifteen  inches  high,  and  its  largest 
diameter  is  eleven  inches.  It  is  of  fine  earthenware  orna- 
mented with  flowers  and  devices. 

Tins  vase  was  too  fragile  to  attempt  to  send  to  Amer- 
ica, and  I  left  it  with  Mr.  De  Leon.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve the  peculiar  position  of  this  vase,  in  the  bottom  of  a 
tomb  under  the  bones  of  a  dead  man.  There  was  another 
similar  hole  in  the  same  tomb,  but  no  vase  in  it.  In  the 
bottom  of  another  tomb  we  found  another  alabaster  urn 
similarly  sunken.  It  was  of  ungraceful  shape,  being 
simply  a  tub  with  a  cover. 

In  one  of  the  lowest  excavations  we  found  a  tomb 
which  was  painted  in  ancient  Egyptian  style,  but  it  was 
so  filled  with  damp  sand  that  nothing  remained  of  the 
paintings  except  near  the-  roof  which  was  arched  and 
plastered.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  period  of 
its  occupation,  but  it  is  interesting  as  being  the  only  tomb 
I  have  ever  heard  of  as  discovered  at  Alexandria  which 
was  of  -ancient  Egyptian  character.  All  the  sarcophagi 
and  tombs  hitherto  found  here  have  been  considered  of 
Oreek  or  Roman  period.  This,  however,  was  unmistaka- 
ble, the  heads  and  upper  parts  of  the  figures  being  as 
brilliant  and  fresh  as  the  tombs  at  Thebes.  Being  on  a 
much  lower  level  than  any  other  that  we  penetrated,  it 
was  possibly  of  ante-Greek  times ;  but  it  may  have  been 
the  tomb  of  an  Egyptian  who  retained  ancient  customs 
after  Greek  dates. 

With  this  we  finished  our  day's  labor,  then  strolled 
along  the  shore,  and  looked  at  the  gorgeous  sunset,  right 
over  the  Pharos,  and  then  mounting  our  donkeys,  and  car- 
rying our  vases  and  sundry  pieces  of  broken  pottery  in  our 
hands,  we  rode  slowly  into  the  city.  I  wondered  whether 
the  old  Greek  or  Roman  whose  burned  bones  I  was  shak* 
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ing  aboat  in  the  vase  on  the  pommel  of  my  donkey-saddle 
had  any  idea  of  the  curious  resurrection  he  was  under- 
going in  modem  Iskandereyeh,  or  whether  it  disturbed 
him  beyond  the  Styx  when  I  shook  out  his  ashes  on  a  copy 
of  the  London  Times  spread  on  the  floor  of  Csesar  Tor- 
ulla's  H6tel  d'Europe.  Caesar  is  a  good  fellow  by-the-by, 
and  his  hotel  admirable  for  the  East. 

The  next  morning  we  were  up  and  away  at  an  earlier 
hour,  but  fearing  to  &tigue  the  ladies  too  much  by  a  sec- 
ond lopg  ride,  we  took  a  carriage  to  drive  out  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  catacombs.  It  was  not  the  Oriental  fash- 
ion. We  had  no  right  to  try  it.  The  driver  said  he  could 
do  it  easily,  he  had  done  it  before,  and  lied  like  an  Italian 
about  it,  so  that  we  trusted  him.  We  had  hardly  gone 
out  of  the  Rosetta  gate,  and  turned  up  the  first  hill  over 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  when  one  of  the  horses 
baulked,  and  the  carriage  began  backing,  but  instead  of 
backing  straight,  the  forewheels  cramped,  and  the  first 
plunge  of  the  baulky  horse  forward  took  him  and  us  ovei* 
the  side  of  the  bank  and  down  a  steep  descent  into  an  ex- 
cavation. The  pole  of  the  carriage  snapped  short  ofl^  the 
other  horse,  dragged  into  the  scrape  by  his  companion,  fell 
down,  and  the  carriage  ran  directly  over  him,  and  rested 
on  his  body.  The  ladies  sprang  out  as  it  stopped,  and  we 
all  reached  the  ground  safely ;  but  there  was  another  ruin 
on  the  top  of  the  old  ruins.  It  was,  in  point  of  &ct,  what 
we  call  in*  America  a  total  smash,  and  we  sent  back  for 
donkeys,  while  we  amused  ourselves  with  wandering  over 
the  site  of  the  old  city. 

This  day  I  determined  to  go  deeper  into  the  vaults 
of  the  catacombs,  if  possible,  than  before,  and  I  com- 
menced on  the  side  of  the  sea  in  the  room  that  was 
piunted  in  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  Egyptians,  Setting 
my  men  at  work  here  by  the  light  of  candles,  I  was  not 
long  in  penetrating  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  by  a  hole 
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which  opened  into  the  roof  of  a  similar  room  below.  I 
thmst  myself  through  the  hole  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
found  that  the  earth  had  filled  it  to  within  three  feet  of 
the  top.  Two  hours'  work  cleared  it  out ;  but  I  found 
nothing,  for  the  dampness  of  the  sea  had  reached  it,  an^ 
all  was  destroyed  except  the  solid  walls. 

A  few  moments  later  one  of  the  men  came  to  tell  me 
that  they  had  opened  a  new  gallery  of  tombs,  and  I  has- 
tened to  see  it.  Though  not  what  I  expected  from  their 
description,  it  was  sufficiently  strange  to  be  worth  exam- 
ining. 

CrawUng  on  my  hands  and  knees  about  twenty  feet 
through  an  arched  passage  cut  in  the  stone,  and  measure 
ing  thirty-two  inches  in  width  by  thirty-six  in  height 
at  the  centre,  I  found  myself  in  a  chamber  twenty-one  feet 
long  by  fifteen  broad.  The  roof  was  a  plain  arch.  Its 
height  it  was  impossible  to  tell,  for  the  earth  had  sifted 
into  it  through  huge  fissures  in  the  rock,  and  by  the  slow 
accumulation  of  two  thousand  years  or  less,  had  filled  it 
on  one  side  to  within  eight  feet  of  the  roof.  But  the 
earth  had  come  in  only  on  that  side,  and  had  run  down  in 
a  steep  slope  toward  the  other  side,  which  was  not  so  fiiU 
by  fifteen  feet.  Nevertheless  there  was  no  floor  visible 
there,  but  the  lowest  stones  in  that  wall  were  huge  slabs 
of  granite,  and  on  digging  down  I  could  see  that  the  slope 
of  the  earth  ran  under  them,  into  what  I  have  no  doubt 
was  a  stone  staircase,  arched  with  granite,  leading  down 
into  the  catacombs  below.  The  room  was  plastered  plainly 
with  a  smooth  whitish-gray  plaster  on  three  sides.  The 
fourth  side,  that  over  the  granite  stairway,  and,  as  I  have 
explained,  the  side  where  the  earth  was  lowest,  was  solid 
rock,  with  two  immense  shelves  of  rock,  one  six  feet  above 
the  other,  left  there  in  the  excavation,  and  evidently  in- 
tended as  places  on  which  to  stand  funeral  urns  and  vases. 
But  what  struck  me  as  most  remarkable,  was  that  a  rough 
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projecting  cornioe  was  left  across  the  chamber,  corres- 
ponding with  the  fronts  of  the  shelves,  in  which  were  five 
immense  iron  nails,  or  spikes,  with  heads  measuring  two 
inches  across.    The  heads  of  but  two  were  left,  the  others 
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having  rusted  off.  I  could  not  imagine  any  object  to 
which  these  nidls  were  applied,  unless  to  hold  planks 
which  may  at  some  time  have  covered  these  shelves. 

Upon  the  shelves  were  lying  masses  of  broken  pottery 
and  vases ;  but  nothing  perfect  or  valuable.  I  then  pro- 
ceeded to  strike  the  plastered  walls  with  my  hammer,  and 
at  length  found  a  place  that  sounded  hollow.  Two  fel- 
laheen went  to  work  instantly,  and  sOon  opened  a  niche 
which  had  been  walled  up  and  plastered  over.  It  was  in 
the  usual  shape,  two  feet  eight  inches  wide,  by  three  feet 
high  in  the  centre,  and  seven  feet  deep.  In  it  lay  a  skel- 
eton and  the  dust  of  a  dead  man,  nothing  more.  I  pro- 
ceeded, and  in  an  hour  I  had  opened  twelve  similar  niches, 
or  openings,  some  larger,  and  containing  as  many  as  three 
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skeletons  each.  It  was  a  strange  sensation  that  of  crawl- 
ing into  these  resting-places  of  the  dead  of  long  ago  on 
my  hands  and  knees,  feeling  the  soft  and  moss-like  crush 
of  the  bones  mider  me,  and  digging  with  my  fingers  in 
the  dust  for  memorials  of  its  life  and  activity.  My  clothes, 
my  eyes,  my  throat,  were  covered  and  filled  with  the  fine 
dust  of  the  dead,  and  I  came  out  at  length  more  of  an 
ancient  than  modem  in  external  appearance. 

During  the  process  of  my  investigations  the  passage- 
way by  which  we  had  entered  was  darkened,  and  I  soon 
saw  Miriam  on  her  hands  and  knees,  guided  by  an  Egypt- 
ian boy,  creeping  into  the  cavern  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  Having  opened  all  of  three  tiers  of  graves  that  were 
above  ground,  I  found  between  the  tops  of  the  niches 
smaller  niches,  plastered  over  like  the  others,  and  con- 
taining broken  urns  and  the  remains  of  burned  bones.  I 
found  nothing  in  all  this  gloomy  series  of  graves  but  a  few 
lamps  of  earthenware,  blackened  about  the  hole  for  the 
wick,  sad  emblems  of  departed  light  and  life. 

We  came  out  from  the  vaults  and  walked  down  to  the 
beach,  where  the  cool  wind  revived  us.  Four  hundred 
feet  firom  the  shore  was  a  curious  rocky  island.  Trumbull 
and  myself  went  out  to  it.  It  was  full  of  open  tombs,  a 
part  of  the  great  necropolis  sunken  in  the  sea,  and  all  the 
way  fi-om  the  shore  we  found  traces  of  the  same  great 
burial-place. 

We  left  the  catacombs  ^ain  at  sunset,  and  rode  home 
slowly  over  the  hiUs.  As  we  entered  the  gate  of  the 
city  we  met  a  marriage  procession,  the  bride  surrounded 
by  her  female  friends  on  the  way  to  her  husband's  house. 
She  carried  on  her  head  a  huge  box,  or  chest,  containing 
all  her  dower,  and  her  friends  shouted  and  sang  as  they 
passed  us.  We  quickened  our  speed  as  we  approached 
the  great  square,  and  dashed  up  to  the  door  of  the  hotel 
at  a  furious  gallop.    There  the  scene  in  the  evening  wai 
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always  the  same.  A  crowd  of  donkey  boys  qoarrelmg 
with  their  employers  for  extra  fees,*  shouts,  corses  in 
countless  languages,  a  perfect  Babel  of  tongues,  from 
which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  escape  to  the  cheerful  dining- 
room  and  the  capital  dinners  that  we  always  found  there. 
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AtjICTAWDBIA,  or  Iskandereyeh,  will  amply  sepay  the 
traveler  who  visits  it  and  goes  no  farther.  To  find  him- 
self in  the  land  of  bananas  and  pahns,  of  prickly  pears, 
and  almonds,  and  oranges,  is  enough  alone  to  make  the 
trip  across  the  Mediterranean  worth  while,  and  to  this  is 
added  the  immediate  association  with  the  East,  and  the 
intermixture  of  the  oriental  with  the  western,  which  is 
sufficiently  amusing  to  repay  one  for  a  week  of  sea-sick- 
ness. Beside  all  this  he  is  in  the  old  world  here— the 
older  world  than  Oreece  and  Rome — ^for  it  is  undeniable 
that,  long  before  this  city  of  Alexandria  was  adopted  by 
the  Greeks,  there  was  a  powerful  and  opulent  city  of  the 
Egyptians  on  this  ground ;  and,  underneath  the  mounds 
around  it,  lie  the  remains  of  men  and  their  achieyements, 
not  alone  of  the  centuries  immediately  prior  to  the 
Christian  era,  but  of  the  &r  remote  ages  of  which  we 
can  only  hope  to  know  the  fiuntest  outlines  of  history. 

Perhaps,  hereafter,  some  excavator,  more  fortunate 
than  I,  may  find  in  Alexandrian  catacombs  the  history 
of  HhacotiSy  the  dty  which  preceded  Alexandria. 

My  time  here  was  limited  by  engagements  at  Cairo. 
T6  the  traveler  who  wishes  to  see  only  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  things,  or  to  look  only  at  the  ground  which 
overlies  old  dties,  or  on  which  they  once  stood,  <Hie  or 
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two  days  will  suffice,  as  well  as  a  month  or  a  year,  to  see 
the  city  of  the  Ptolemies.  But  we  caught  oarselyes 
often  standing  for  an  hour  before  a  modem  Egyptian 
honse,  in  the  wall  of  'which  was  worked  a  piece  of  old 
marble,  whose  exquisite  carving  and  polish  proved  it  to 
be  a  part  of  the  old  city;  posfiibly  from  the  pediment  of  a 
temple ;  possibly  from  tilie  boudoir  of  a  lady ;  possibly 
from  the  throne-chamber  of  a  king.  To  me  Alexandria 
was  deeply  interesting.  Conjecture— or,  if  you  prefer 
the  phrase,  imaginadon — ^was  never  idle  as  I  passed 
along  the  streets  of  the  modem  city,  or  over  the  mounds 
that  cover  the  ancient.  It  was  most  active  in  the  tombs, 
where  we  found  the  ashes  of  the  men  of  Alexandria  of 
all  periods  in  its  eventful  history,  and  the  memorials  of 
their  lives  and  deaths. 

There  was  one  small  earthen  lamp,  one  of  a  dozen  which 
we  found  in  the  catacombs,  all  alike  in  general  form,  and 
every  one  blackened  about  the  opening  for  the  wick, 
with  the  smoke  of  the  last  flame  that  went  out  in  the 
closed  tomb. 

Over  that  lamp  I  wasted,  if  you  choose  to  call  it  waste, 
many  hours  in  the  evening  and  night,  ntting  at  the  open 
window  of  my  room  on  the  grand  square,  and  listening 
to  the  cry  of  the  watchmen  and  the  call  of  the  muezzin 
at  the  late  hours  of  prayer.  There  was  nothing  pe- 
culiar about  it  except  a  monogram  on  the  top.  It  was 
of  the  simplest  form  of  ancient  lamps,  with  a  hole  for  the 
oil  and  a  smaller  one  for  the  wick ;  but  there  was  on  the 
surfik^  a  cross,  on  one  arm  of  which  was  a  semicircle 
rudely  formmg  the  Greek  character  Eho^^  the  cross  and 
the  letter  together  signifying  the  3^,  the  fiuniliar  ab- 
breviation of  the  name  of  our  Lord.  I  know  not  how 
many  centuries  that  peaoefi]jl  slumberer  in  His  promises 
had  remained  undisturbed;  but  when  I  saw  that  we  had 
broken  the  rest  of  one  who  slept  in  hope  of  the  resurreo- 
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tioD,  that  we  had  tadelj  scattered  on  the  winds  of  the  sea 
the  ashes  of  one  over  whom,  in  the  long  gone  years,  had 
been  read  the  sal^ime  words,  ^'I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,"  perhaps  by  Cyril  the  great  bishop,  perhaps 
by  Kabk  himself—when  I  saw  those  crumbling  bones 
under  my  feet,  and  thought  in  what  strong  faith  that 
right  arm  had  been  lifted  to  heaven  in  the  hour  of  ex- 
tremity, I  felt  that  it  was  sacrilege  to  have  opened  his 
tomb  and  disturbed  his  rest. 

True,  the  Arabs  would  have  reached  him  next  year ; 
but  I  would  rather  it  had  been  the  Arabs  than  I.  True, 
he  who  promised  can  find  the  dust,  though  it  be  scat- 
tered on  the  deserts  of  Africa.  But  I  have  a  more  than 
Roman  veneration  for  the  repose  of  the  dead ;  and, 
though  I  felt  no  compunctions  of  conscience  in  scatter- 
ing the  dust  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  themselves  robbed 
the  tombs  of  their  predecessors  to  make  room  for  them- 
selves, yet  I  did  not  like  the  opening  of  that  quiet  place 
in  which  a  Christian  of  the  early  days  was  buried. 

Who  was  he  ?  Agjdn  imagination  was  on  the  wing. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  had  heard  the  voices  of  the 
apostles;  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  seen  the  fierce 
feith  of  the  martyrs  in  their  agony ;  he  was  one  who  had 
himself  suffered  unto  death  for  the  love  of  his  Lord  and 
Master.  Or  possibly  that  were  too  wild  a  fimcy,  for  such 
a  man  would  hardly  have  a  tomb  like  this.  If  so  it  were, 
they  must  have  buried  him  by  night,  with  no  torch,  no 
pomp,  no  light  save  the  dim  flickering  light  of  this  fu- 
nereal lamp  guiding  their  footsteps  down  the  corridors 
of  this  vast  city  of  the  dead ;  and  this  they  left  beside 
him — sad  emblem  of  his  painful  life — ^the  light  of  faith, 
pure  though  fidnt,  in  the  darkness  that  was  all  around  him. 

Men  were  sublime  in  fidth^in  those  days.  It  was  but 
as  yesterday,  to  them,  that  the  footsteps  of  their  Lord 
were  on  the^mountain  of  Ascension — ^it  was  but  as  yes- 
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terday  that  the  voice  of  Paul  was  heard  across  the  sea^ 
Perhaps  those  dasty  fingers  had  grasped  the  hand  that 
had  often  been  taken  lovingly  in  that  hand  which  the 
nail  pierced.  Perhaps — ^perhaps — ^I  bowed  my  head  rev- 
erently as  the  thought  flashed  across  me — for  I  do  rever- 
ence to  the  bones  of  the  great  dead,  and  though  I  would 
not  worship,  yet  I  would  enshrine  in  gold  and  diamonds 
a  relic  of  a  saint— perhaps,  in  some  far  wandering  from 
his  home,  this  man  had  entered  Jerusalem,  and  stood 
within  the  porch  of  the  temple  when  He  went  by  in  all 
the  majesty  of  his  lowliness. 

You  smile  at  the  wild  &ncy.  Why  call  it  wild  ?  Turn 
but  your  head  from  before  the  doorway  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  you  see  that  column,  at  the  foot  of  which  Mark 
taught  the  words  of  his  Lord ;  and  turn  again  to  yonder 
obelisk,  and  read  that  the  king,  who  knew  not  Joseph, 
but  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  knew,  carved  it  in  honor  of 
his  reign.  Why,  then,  n:iay  not  this  tomb,  which  I  have 
opened,  a  hundred  feet  below  the  surfiice  of  the  hill,  con- 
tain the  dust  of  one  who  has  traveled  as  &r  as  the  land 
of  Judea,  only  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  who  had 
seen  the  visible  presence  of  him  whom  prophets  and 
kings  desired  to  see ;  and  who,  won  by  the  kingly  coun- 
tenance, the  holy  sweetness  of  that  face,  went  homeward, 
bearing  with  him  enough  of  memory  of  that  fitce  and 
voice  to  rejoice  at  the  coming  of  "  John,  whose  surname 
was  Mark,"  and  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  the  gospel 
of  the  Messiah? 

It  startles  those  imused  to  Egyptian  antiquities  to  hear 
the  &r  past  spoken  of  as  thus  present  with  us.  But  the 
£icts  are  powerful  and  undeniable. 

One  grows  terribly  old  in  visiting  Egypt. 

It  is  a  fiict  little  thought  o^  scarcely  known  at  all  out 
of  scientific  circles,  that  Colonel  Howard  Vyse,  the  emi- 
nent Englishman  whose  excavations  in  the  pyramids  at 
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Ghizeh  and  Sakkarah  have  contributed  to  science  nearly 
all  that  we  know  concerning  those  stupendous  remains, 
found  in  the  third  pyramid  at  Ghizeh,  the  broken  coffin 
of  its  builder,  and  the  remains  of  a  mummy,  bones  and 
flesh,  and  dothes,  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
are  those  of  Mycerinus. 

Any  Englishman  strolling  down  Regent  street  of  a 
winter  morning,  may  turn  aside  a  few  blocks  and  look  in 
a  glass  case,  in  the  British  Museum,  on  those  bones  and 
sinews,  and  believe  with  reason  that  the  world  knew  no 
greater  monarch,  in  the  twenty-first  century  before  Christ, 
than  he  whose  dust  and  bones  lie  there !  By  their  side, 
is  the  coffin  board  bearing  his  name,  and  we  know  from 
Herodotus,  that  his  period  was  long  before  the  date  of 
any  dynasty  that  we  can  connect  with  known  history. 

I^  then,  the  bones  of  the  almost  immediate  successor 
of  Cheops  are  in  a  museum  in  England,  why  may  I  not 
imagine  that  some  of  these  bones  in  Alexandria  were 
living  even  a  few  brief  centuries  ago  ? 

The  inhabitants  of  modem  Alexandria  are  of  all  nations 
and  kinds.  Many  of  the  Europeans  are  wealthy,  and  live 
in  considerable  style,  driving  handsome  equipages,  with 
elegantly-dressed  footmen  running  before  and  crying, 
**  Clear  the  way,"  in  the  day-time,  or  at  night  carrying 
huge  torches  made  by  burning  light-wood  in  an  iron 
frame  on  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  technically  known  as 
MeshcUks.  Much  business  is  done  here,  and  many  men 
are  employed  in  various  ways,  earning  the  low  wages  of 
the  Egyptian  fellaheen,  which  never  exceed  a  piastre 
and  a  half,  or  about  eight  cents  per  day.  The  large 
standing  army  of  Said  Pasha,  of  which  a  considerable  de- 
tachment is  always  here,  is  necessarily  attended  by  the 
wives  and  childr^  of  the  soldiers,  who  lounge  about  the 
streets,  especially  in  the  sunny  and  dusty  suburbs,  in  all 
stages  of  nakedness. 
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It  is  di£9oalt  to  say  what  oonstitutes  poverty  in  Egypt. 
We  should  say,  were  they  in  America,  or  in  Eorope,  that 
the  large  mass  of  inhabitants  were  in  squalid,  abject, 
hopdess  poverty.  But  on  examination  they  seem  &t, 
and  certahily  &r  happier,  than  the  lower  classes  of  any 
other  nation  I  have  seen,  and  this  when  (I  speak  literally 
now)  the  poverty  of  the  most  degraded,  begging  outcast 
in  New  York,  would  be  positive  wealth  to  them  here. 
One  solitary  ragged  shirt  is  the  sole  property,  the  entire 
furniture,  estate,  and  expectancy,  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  of  E^ypt  in  the  dties  of  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo.  A  man  and  his  wife,  or  his  two  or  more 
wives,  will  possess  a  shirt  to  each,  and  a  straw  mat,  old, 
worn,  and  muddy,  and  have  no  other  possesion  on  earth 
except  naked  children  without  a  rag  of  clothing. 

Nakedness  is  no  shame  here.  Children  up  to  ten  and 
twelve  years  of  age,  go  about  the  streets  with  either  one 
ragged,  filthy  doth  wound  around  them,  or,  as  firequently, 
entirely  naked.  Groups  often  or  a  dozen  play  in  the  sun- 
shine here  and  there,  without  a  rag  of  covering  from  head 
to  foot.  The  older  people  are  scarcely  more  clad.  A 
smgle  long  blue  shirt  suffices  for  a  woman  of  any  ordinary 
class.  It  is  open  in  front  to  the  waist,  and  reaches  below 
the  knees.  A  piece  of  the  same  cloth,  by  way  of  vail 
around  the  head,  is  the  substitute  for  the  elegant  head, 
coverings  of  the  wealthy  classes.  The  upper  part  of  the 
body  isy  of  course,  entirely  exposed,  and  no  one  seems  to 
think  of  covering  the  breast  from  sun,  wind,  or  eyes. 
The  &oe  is  usually  hidden  by  the  doth  held  in  the  hand, 
while  the  entire  body  is  exposed  without  the  slightest 
attention  to  decency.  Not  unfrequently,  when  the  wo- 
man has  not  the  extra  covering  for  her  head,  she  will 
seize  and  lift  her  solitary  garment  to  hide  her  features,, 
thereby  leaving  her  person  uncovered,  it  being  in  ber 
view  a  shame  only  to  exhibit  her  &oe. 
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The  women  of  Egypt  are  by  nature  magnificently 
formed,  and  the  habit  of  carrying  burdens  on  their  heads 
gives  them  an  erect  shape  and  high  cast  of  the  head  which 
continues  to  extreme  old  age.  I  never  saw  a  bent  old 
woman.  I  remember  seeing  one  woman  carrying  a  small 
piece  of  bread  on  her  head  from  which  she  occasionally 
bit  a  piece,  replacing  it  immediately  on  its  shel^  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  the  Eidian  Hotel,  in  Cairo,  told  me  that  he 
had  seen  a  hawk  take  a  piece  of  meat  from  the  head  of  a 
servant  as  she  was  carrying  it  home,  an  incident  that  re- 
minded me  forcibly  of  the  story  of  Saad  and  Saadi  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  and  the  loss  of  the  turban. 

The  men  wear  whatever  they  possess  in  the  way  of 
cloth.  Doubtless  one  garment  lasts  a  lifetime,  and  is 
ignorant  of  water  oftener  than  once  a  year.  Their  cos- 
tume is  various.  Some  wear  the  single  shirt ;  others,  a 
mass  of  dirty  doth  wound  round  the  body,  neck,  and 
head ;  others,  a  coarse  blanket  made  of  camePs-hair,  whidi 
they  throw  rather  gracefully  over  their  shoulders,  leaving 
a  comer  to  come  over  the  head.  The  costumes  vary  so 
much  that  I  think  I  counted  over  thirty  entirely  different 
and  distinct  styles  of  dress,  in  the  square,  in  Alexandria, 
before  my  windows,  at  one  time. 

These  remarks,  of  course,  are  understood  as  applying 
to  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  The  wealthy  Orientals 
wear  gorgeous  dresses..  The  men  usually  adop(  the 
Nizam  dress,  and  the  ladies  revel  in  silks  and  jewels  that 
would  craze  a  New  York  belle. 

I  obtained  admission  into  one  hareem,  of  which,  and 
the  splendor  of  the  dresses,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  a 
Greek  girl  that  I  saw  there,  I  shall  speak  when  writing 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

The  railway  was  completed  only  to  Kafr-el-Aish,  on 
the  Nile,  and  thence  we  went  to  Cairo  by  steamboat. 
Constructed  by  English  engineers,  and  under  the  super- 
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intendence  of  a  Scotch  gentleman,  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  there  is  no  railway  in  America  so  complete, 
well  oonstmcted,  and  safe  as  this  of  Egypt.  It  is  the 
private  property  of  the  viceroy,  and  with  this  feet  in 
view,  and  tiie  additional  fact  tiiat  it  is  already  nearly 
complete  to  Snez,  capitalists  may  judge  how  probable  it 
is  that  Said  Pasha  is  sincere  in  forwarding  the  canal  pro- 
ject, which  would  cut  off  all  freight-travel  to  either  Cairo 
or  Alexandria.  I  am  convinced  that  his  opinions  have 
been  misrepresented  to  induce  capitalists  to  embark  in 
the  scheme  of  the  Suez  ship-canal,  and  that  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  Egyptian  government  are  most  decidedly 
against  it. 

It  was  somewhat  strange,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  to 
see  a  train  of  cars,  surrounded  by  a  hundred  guards  in 
turbans  and  tarbouches,  starting  out  of  a  city  of  mud 
houses,  through  groves  of  palms  and  bananas,  winding 
it  way  around  the  Pillar  of  Diocletian  and  off  into  the 
dismal  waste  that  separates  Lake  Mareotis  from  the  sea. 
The  speed  was  at  first  but  slow,  even  slower  than  the 
usual  starting  rate  with  us  at  home ;  but  on  reaching  the 
open  country  we  made  some  thirty  mUes  an  hour  steadily 
until  we  came  to  Kafr-el-Aish,  which  was  then  the  ter- 
minus of  the  road  on  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile, 
eighty  miles  below  Cairo.  Here  we  were  transferred  to 
the  steamer  in  waiting  for  us,  the  first  and  second  class 
passengers  going  on  the  steamer,  and  the  third  class  tak- 
ing an  ordinary  river  boat,  which  was  to  be  towed  three 
hundred  feet  astern. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  up  any  enthumasm  about  the 
Nile.  This  was  indeed  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great 
river,  but  only  one  of  them,  and  it  was  hardly  more  the 
Nile  than  was  the  Mahmoud  Canal  in  Alexandria,  whose 
waters  are  the  same.  The  stream  was  muddy,  flowing 
high  between  its  banks,  and  sometimes  overflowing  them, 
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and  it  was  oat  of  the  qaestion  to  admire  such  a  mass  of 
mud.  The  hot  sun  shone  fiercely  on  it,  and  the  banks, 
uninteresting  in  all  respects,  seemed  to  be  broiling  out  a 
patient  existence,  while  here  and  there  a  collection  of 
mud  hnts,  bee-hive  like,  gaye  the  sde  evidence  of  the  life 
of  man  in  the  Delta. 

As  the  son  went  down,  the  deck  of  the  boat  began  to 
present  a  strange  spectacle.  One  by  one  the  Mossolmans 
went  ont  on  the  little  guard  bdiind  the  wheel-hoose  and 
performed  their  ablations  in  the  prescribed  style,  and 
then  ascended  the  wheel-hoases,  kitchens,  state-room 
decks,  and  every  other  elevated  place,  and  went  through 
the  postures  and  prayers.  It  was  certainly  curious  to 
see  a  row  of  ten  or  fifteen  men  on  each  dde  of  the  deck 
bowing  in  the  strange  but  graceful  forms  of  the  Moham- 
medan worship.  We  lay  and  looked  at  tiiem  tiU  the 
evening  had  passed  into  night,  and  then  wrapping  our 
shawls  around  us,  slept  on  the  deck  till  roused  by  the 
passage  of  the  barrage. 

This,  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain,  is  the  magnificent 
stone  bridge  intended  to  operate  as  a  dam,  which  Mo- 
hammed Ali  projected,  uid  his  successors  have  continued 
to  its  present  state,  across  the  Nile,  at  the  point  of  the 
Delta  where  it  separates  into  different  mouths,  the  object 
being  to  raise  the  water  somewhat  higher  and  increase 
the  annual  inundation.  The  wild  appearance  of  the  stone 
piers,  between  which  we  passed,  lit  by  inmiense  torches 
of  blazing  wood,  and  swarming  with  half^naked  Arabs, 
whose  swarthy  countenances  glared  on  us  in  the  flicker- 
ing light  like  the  &ces  of  so  many  fiends,  roused  us  firom 
slumber;  but  we  relapsed  instantly  into  deeper  sleep, 
which  remained  unbroken  until  we  arrived  at  Boulak, 
the  port  of  the  modem  city,  and  thence  we  drove  swiftly, 
by  the  light  of  a  torch  in  the  hands  of  a  swift  runner,  up 
the  long  avenue  and  into  the  gate  of  the  Ezbekieh.  and 
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were  at  last  in  the  city  of  the  Mamelukes,  Cairo  the  Vie- 
torioos,  Cairo  the  Magnificent,  Cairo  the  Beaatifnl,  and 
the  Blessed. 

Shall  I  confess  it  ?  There  were  two  trains  of  thought 
straggling  for  precedence  in  my  mind  during  the  first 
half  hour  afi^er  my  arrival,  nor  did  the  one  gain  entire 
ascendancy  until  I  was  in  bed  and  nearly  asleep,  as  the 
day  was  breaking  over  the  red  hills.  The  one  was  full 
of  all  the  wonderM  creations  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  heroes  and  all  the  natural  and  supernatural  person- 
ages of  those  exquisite  imaginations  were  around  me  in 
troops  the  moment  I  was  within  the  city  of  Salah-e'deen. 
With  these  spectres  angels  strove.  I  could  call  it  nothing 
else.  Sublime  and  solemn  memories,  that  forever  Hnger 
in  this  spot,  of  all  the  mighty  men  of  that  ancient  relig- 
ion, of  whidi  our  own  is  but  the  new  form,  of  patriarchs 
and  holy  men  of  old,  of  prophets  and  priests  in  later 
days,  who  came  down  with  the  scattered  renmant  of  the 
line  of  Abraham ;  and  last  of  all,  of  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  and  his  own  infimt  footsteps;  all  these  came  to 
drive  away  the  genii  that  were  around  me,  and  before  I 
slept  the  seal  of  Solomon  was  over  them  again. 
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After  foar  weeks  in  Cairo  I  began  to  feel  at  home. 
With  a  reasonable  amount  of  cariosity  and  perseverance, 
one  may  accomplish  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  studying 
geography  ia  that  time. 

What  I  did,  and  how  I  did  it,  it  would  be  difficult,  nay, 
impossible  even,  in  many  instances,  to  describe.  There 
were  morning  rides  along  interminable  narrow  lanes, 
where  I  would  often  lift  my  stick,  just  three  feet  long, 
and  holding  it  horizontally  show  Miriam,  whose  donkey 
kept  close  behind  mine  everywhere,  that  that  was  the 
exact  width  of  the  passage,  called  here  a  street,  while  the 
overlapping  lattices  of  the  opposite  houses  shut  out  the 
sunshine  from  above  us.  There  were  afternoon  sittings 
in  the  bazaars,  on  the  shop  front  of  Suleiman  Effendi  or 
old  Khamil  the  silk  and  embroidery  merchant.  One  day 
I  was  in  the  unknown  depths  of  the  well  of  Yusef  in  the 
citadel,  and  another  I  was  discussing  history  with  Sheikh 
Hassan  in  the  Mosk  el  Azhar,  and  sJmost  every  morning 
I  smoked  a  sheeshee  with  Dr.  Abbott,  and  talked  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

The  modem  Orient  and  the  ancient  East  were  thus 
daily  before  me,  and  picking  up  a  little  Arabic  for  com- 
mon uses  from  day  to  day,  I  had  soon  but  little  need  of  a 
dragoman,  except  as  a  guide  to  spots  I  desired  to  visit. 
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Some  months  later  than  this  I  saw  Damascus.  I  was 
disappomted  in  my  hopes  of  reaching  Bagdad,  bnt  I  have 
little  doubt  of  the  universal  truth  of  my  remark,  that 
Cairo  is  the  most  oriental  city  of  the  East.  I  use  the 
word  in  a  sense  in  which  most  persons  will  understand 
me  without  explanation.  Damascus  was  more  European 
in  external  appearance ;  Cairo  is  the  heart  of  the  Orient. 

During  our  first  week  in  Cairo  we  had  tried  various 
donkeys,  and  at  length  selected  four  which  were  much 
the  best,  and  these  remained  in  our  service  for  a  month. 

I  commend  Mohammed  Olan  to  all  travelers  as  a 
donkey-boy,  if  he  be  not  already  grown  out  of  that  posi- 
tion :  for  he  seemed  in  a  Mr  way  to  emerge  into  a  drago- 
man's servant,  that  being  first  step  toward  being  drago- 
man. Donkey-boys  pick  up  a  little  English  and  French, 
and  thus  become  fit  for  servants  to  travelers. 

Every  morning,  therefore,  our  donkeys  stood  before 
the  door  of  the  Indian  Hotel,  under  the  large  lebbek 
trees,  on  the  side  of  the  Ezbekieh,  and  a  general  shout 
of  good  morning  welcomed  our  first  appearance.  The 
ladies'  saddles  were  English.  All  visitors  to  Egypt  will 
do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  these  at  Malta.  In 
Egypt,  they  will  find  them  scarce,  poor,  and  high-priced. 

We  took  a  regular  morning  gaUop  up  the  Mouski, 
which  is  the  chief  Frank  street,  and  leads  directly  to  the 
Turkish  bazaars.  In  the  latter  our  &ces  were  well 
known.  \ 

If  you  visit  them,  O  traveler,  remember  Suleiman 
Efiendi,  for  my  sake.  He  is  the  oldest  man,  with  the 
longest  and  whitest  beard,  and  he  smokes  the  most  deli- 
cious Latakea  of  all  the  merchants  in  the  bazaars  within 
the  chains,  which  chains  forbid  the  entrance  of  camels  or 
donkeys  among  the  jewels  and  amber  and  rare  silks  and 
broideries  that  there  abound.  Many  summery  noons  I  lost 
in  clouds  of  forgetfulness,  seated  in  dreamy  langour,  with 
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Suleiman  the  Magnificent  on  his  little  shop  front,  dis- 
conrsing  in  words  that  were  less  frequent  than  the  vol- 
leys of  smoke,  subjects  of  profound  interest :  such  as  the 
reason  why  the  smoke  went  upward,  and  why  the  fire 
seemed  brighter  in  the  shade  than  the  sunediine,  and 
why  the  sunshine  was  pleasant,  and  why  we  liked  what 
was  pleasant  more  than  what  was  not  pleasant,  and  many 
other  marvelous  and  inexplicable  things,  in  regard  to^all 
which  we  arrived  at  much  the  same  conclusions,  and 
always  with  complete  satis&ction. 

Ah,  my  friend,  you  may  not  know  the  luxury  of  such 
discussions — ^you  who  waste  golden  hours  in  i^e  words, 
raising  what  you  call  theories,  and  disputing  and  anni- 
hilating them,  and  sharpening  and  hurting  one  another's 
intellects  with  useless  and  sounding  words. 

Not  so  we  who  have  learned  the  mystery  of  things  in 
the  cool  shades  of  the  Cairene  bazaars,  firom  whose  lips, 
blue  smoke  issues  in  place  of  theories;  and  is  not  the 
smoke  of  equal  value  ?  For  this  was  the  style  of  our  dis- 
cussion: 

^^O  Suleiman  Efiendi,  wherefore  is  it  that  the  sun- 
shine &lls  into  the  bazaar,  and  why  does  it  not  pause  up 
yonder  above  the  roof  of  the  wakalla  f" 

And  Suleiman  heard  me,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to 
bother  himself  about  a  matter  which  he  could  explain  in 
one  word,  and  so  he  sent  a  cloud  of  blue  smoke  up  into 
the  sunshine,  and,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  uttered 
the  word, 

"Inshallah." 

"But,  O  Effendi,  wherefore  is  it  that  you  Moham- 
medans do  not  look  into  these  things?  One  would  sup- 
pose you  did  not  care  how  soon  the  old  roof  over  the 
bazaars  up  yonder  fell  and  crushed  you.  Will  it  not  &11  ? 
— 4ook  at  it  ?" 

The  old  man  poured  out  a  long  sunbeam  of  smoke,  for 
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the  window  in  the  crazy  roof  let  the  rays  &11  just  before 
him,  and  again  ejaculated  a  gnttnral  '^Inshallah.*' 

^O  Suleiman  the  honorable,  listen  to  me.  I,  Bra- 
heem  Effendi,  owe  you  a  thousand  piastres  for  the  amber 
mouth-piece  I  bought  of  you  yesterday.  I  am  American, 
and  there  is  no  law  in  Must  to  nu^e  me  pay  you.  I 
shall  go  without  paying  you.'* 

"Bishallah." 

**  I  am  going  now." 

"  Inshallah." 

I  dismounted  from  the  shop  front,  shuffled  on  my 
red  slippers,  and,  as  I  bade  him  good-morning,  the  old 
man  uttered  for  once  a  somewhat  disturbed  ^'  Bismillah," 
as  if  he  were  astonished  that  I  was  in  earnest ;  and  then 
as  I  vanished  in  the  crowd  beyond  the  chains,  he  relapsed 
into  his  ancient  kief  and  left  it  all  to  Ood. 

There  is  something  comfortable  about  all  this  to  a  man 
who  has  lived  in  &st  America,  and  who  has  always  had  a 
lazy  inclination  to  leave  matters  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

Sometimes  we  rode  hour  after  hour  around  the  streets 
of  Cairo,  looking  at  old  lattices,  quaintly  and  elaborately 
carved,  catching  once  in  a  while  the  vision  of  a  beautiful 
fiice  through  some  small  opening,  and  carrying  away  with 
us  the  blesdngs  of  smiles  from  dark  eyes.  Ah  me,  how 
many  smiles  I  have  had  from  unknown  beauties  that  I 
flbaU  never  see  again ;  and  yet,  if  one  meets  a  &ir  woman 
in  the  street,  or  on  the  steamer,  or  even  but  sees  her  on 
the  other  side  of  a  Cairene  lattice,  and  exchanges  a  smile 
with  her,  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  to  be  remembered  for- 
ever ;  for  who  knows  that  we  shall  not  meet  again  some- 
where. I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  meet  again  that  black- 
eyed  girl  that  looked  at  me  in  the  street  just  inside  the 
Bab  el  Nasr.  She  was  riding  on  a  high-saddled  donkey, 
between  two  daves,  following  three  other  women,  who 
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looked  all  alike,  and  all  like  her.  For  a  woman  of  Cairo, 
who  belongs  to  a  wealthy  hareem,  is,  when  abroad,  bnt  a 
huge  bundle  of  black  silk,  with  a  thick  white  yail,  through 
which  two  eyes  flash  like  stars. 

I  was  last  of  our  party — she  last  of  hers — ^and,  as  she 
went  by  me,  suddenly  her  white  hand  threw  back  the 
vail,  and  all  the  lustre  of  her  magnificent  countenance 
shone  on  me.  It  was  like  those  visions  that  we  have  in 
dreams  that  remain  forever  impressed  on  the  memory..  I 
can  never  forget  that  fiu5e — ^nor  would  I,  if  I  could.  She 
was  not  so  exquisitely  beautiful  as  the  Greek  girl  I  after- 
ward saw  in  a  hareem  in  Syria,  of  whom  I  shall  have  some- 
what to  say  there,  but  her  cahn  white  &ce,  her  regular 
features  moulded  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  her  red 
lips  ripe,  full,  and  overflowing  with  fun,  and,  above  all,  her 
eyes  of  deep,  splendid  beauty  were  enough  to  remember 
for  a  day  or  a  lifetime. 

In  one  of  our  rambles  about  town,  going  up  one  street 
and  down  another,  without  heeding  whither  they  led  us, 
we  found  ourselves  one  day  at  the  great  entrance  of  the 
mosk  of  the  Sultan  Hassan,  and  dismounted  to  enter 
it.  Outside  the  door  were  venders  of  trifles  of  various 
sorts ;  a  kind  of  old  junk  dealers,  second-hand  clothiers, 
and  sellers  of  paste  and  imitation  jewelry.  Among 
them  were  venders  of  Meccan  curiosities — sandal-wood 
beads,  and  the  wood,  dipped  in  the  holy  well  of  Hagar, 
Avhich  they  use  to  dean  their  teeth  with.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  the  Moslems  have  good  teeth,  kept  white  with  this 
wood,  a  small  stick  of  which,  chewed  at  one  end,  forms  a 
soft;  brush,  which  they  use  till  the  whole  is  worn  away. 

The  mosk  is  a  grand  structure,  chiefly  interesting  from 
being  built  of  the  stone  which  was  the  casing  of  the 
great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeh.  It  is  the  most  imposing  struct- 
ure in  all  the  Mohammedan  countries  I  have  visited,  and 
probably  the  most  so  in  the  Moslem  world.    The  lofly 
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walls  Burround  a  rectangular  court,  one  side  of  which 
opens  by  a  grand  arch  into  an  immense  alcove,  in  the 
rear  of  which  is  the  inclosed  chamber  aromid  the  tomb  of 
the  Sultan  Hassan,  who  was  murdered  and  bujied  here. 
The  guide  shows  the  traveler  the  blood  stains  on  the 
pavement  here,  and  says  something  unintelligible  about 
its  being  the  blood  of  Mamelukes  murdered  by  the  sul- 
tan ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  iact  is  that  the  Mam- 
eluke blood  is  of  the  times  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

On  the  tomb  lie,  as  is  the  custom,  a  copy  of  the  Koran 
in  a  strong  box,  and  sundry  old  coverings  of  silk,  that 
were  once  heavy  and  gorgeous.  The  days  are  past 
when  any  one  lived  to  cover  the  Sultan  Hassan  with 
cashmere. 

Inmiediately  above  the  mosk,  on  the  end  of  a  pro- 
jecting spur  of  the  Mokattam  hills,  stands  the  citadel  of 
Cairo,  a  small  city  in  itsel£  The  vast  extent  of  the  walls 
must  inclose  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  ground,  in  which  are 
mosks,  palaces,  and  government-houses. 

High  over  all  towers  the  white  mosk  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  built  of  unpolished  alabaster,  firom  the  quarries  at 
Tel  el  Amama.  Within  the  gorgeous  building,  which 
can  not  be  even  approached  except  by  first  putting  off 
the  shoes,  the  old  viceroy  lies  quiet  in  a  comer  untroubled 
by  visions  of  Mamelukes.  He  sleeps  on  the  very  spot 
that  he  once  flooded  with  red  blood,  when  he  annihilated 
that  race  which  had  so  long  ruled  Egypt. 

Standing  by  his  tomb,  I  heard  a  story  of  his  later  years 
that  I  have  not  seen  printed.  Whosoever  has  read  that 
story  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Mamelukes  by  Mohammed 
Ali,  has  observed,  that  in  whatever  volume  it  occurs,  it 
invariably  closes  with  the  friendship  that  the  viceroy 
always  afterward  had  for  Suleiman  Aga,  who  escaped 
the  massacre  in  the  dress  of  an  old  woman.  The  vicoroy 
professed  to  doubt  the  method  of  his  escape.     Suleiman 
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tried  the  disguise  on  his  master  again,  and  sncoessAilly 
begged  from  him  in  the  same  costame. 

The  alleged  affection  of  the  viceroy  was  not  nniform, 
however.  He  hated  a  Mamdoke,  and  not  even  Snlei- 
man  esciq>ed  his  hatred. 

One  morning  as  they  sat  cozily  together  as  of  old,  Sul- 
eiman saw  something  that  disturbed  his  quiet  of  soul, 
either  in  the  &ce  of  his  master  or  in  the  cup  before  him. 

"Why  don»t  you  drink  your  coflfee?»»  said  the  old 
viceroy. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  drink  it?*» 

"  Oertainly.    Drink  it,  man— drink." 

The  Mameluke  tucked  back  the  voluminous  folds  of  his 
dress,  and  exhibited  to  the  viceroy  the  gold  handles  of  a 
half  dozen  pistols,  on  one  of  which  he  laid  his  finger, 
while  his  eye  sparkled  olently  all  that  he  would  have 
said. 

"*It  is  well  to  die  in  good  company,'  saith  the  tra- 
dition ;  shall  I  drink  ?" 

There  was  no  one  near  to  seize  him.  It  was  literally  a 
case  of  life  and  death.  The  wily  monarch  saw  that  he 
was  caught. 

"Tush!  nonsense,  Suleiman!  don^  make  a  fool  of 
yourself.  If  you  don't  like  your  coffee,  here,  I'll  pour  it 
behind  the  cushion ;"  and  he  did  so.  Then  they  sent  for 
the  Koran,  and  laid  it  down  between  them,  and  swore 
good  fidth  each  to  the  other  across  it.  After  that  Sul- 
eiman lived  to  see  his  master  buried  in  his  great  mosk 
standing  on  the  spot  once  red  with  the  blood  of  his 
slaughtered  friends. 

Another  day's  ride  brought  us  to  the  southernmost 
gate  of  the  city ;  and  thence  we  pushed  on  to  the  tombs 
of  the  &mily  of  Mohanuned  Ali,  which  are  not  far  south- 
west of  Cairo,  in  the  sandy  plain  between  it  and  old 
Cairo  or  Fostat.    Here  the  great  viceroy  built  a  mode 
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fi>r  a  bnrial-plaoe,  and  before  he  died  saw  niany  of  his 
valiant  children  laid  there ;  but  himself  sleeps  elsewhere, 
in  the  great  mosk  within  the  citadel. 

Here  Abbas  and  Toossoon,  and  the  great  Ibrahim  ure 
boned.  The  tomb  of  the  latter  is  a  most  superb  sepul- 
chral 'monument ;  and  probably,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Napoleon,  it  is  the  most  splendid  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  monumental  structure  of  marble,  over 
which  a  rich  mazarine  blue  enamel  is  laid,  covering  the 
entire  monument.  This  is  broken  by  the  various  inscrip- 
tions, which  are  in  relief  sharply  cut  from  the  marble,  in 
all  the  styles  of  character  known  to  the  Arabic,  and  all 
^ded.    The  effect  is  rich  and  dazzling. 

Here  and  there,  in  the  mosk,  men  were  praying  and 
reading  aloud  from  the  Koran,  but  none  seemed  disturbed 
by  our  entrance.  It  was  with  no  common  emotion  that 
I  found  myself  standing  by  the  tomb  of  the  man  whom 
history  will  consider  as  the  rival  of  Napoleon  among  the 
gi*eat  warriors  of  the  past  seventy  years.  From  it  I 
walked  a  little  distance  across  the  hot  sand  to  the  grave- 
of  Murad  Bey,  the  rival  of  Le  Beau  Sabreur  himself.  His 
tomb  is  in  a  sort  of  inclosed  grave-yard,  in  the  dry  sand^ 
covered  with  a  rude  stone  structure  that  will  not  outlast 
this  century.  K  a  voice  could  be  found  that  had  power 
to  open  these  graves  and  show  these  dead,  as  they  lie 
with  their  hands  under  their  cheeks,  and  their  &ces 
toward  the  Prophet's  tomb,  what  a  scene  would  the  dead 
of  £gypt  present  I  What  mighty  cali&  of  the  old  lines, 
what  fierce  soldiers  of  later  days,  with  closed  lips,  and 
sightless  eyes,  and  shrunken  features — aU  with  thehr  thin 
faces  toward  Mecca ! 

Every  one  has  read  of  the  beautiful  and  airy  structures 
east  of  Cairo,  known  as  the  tombs  of  the  Mameluke  sul- 
tans. Some  one  has  spoken  of  them  as  exhalations  from 
the  sand.     They  are  in  sadly  ruinous  condition  now. 
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chiefly  sorroonded  by  mad  huts,  and  their  doorways 
thronged  by  beggbg  fellaheen  and  naked  children.  They 
were  our  fitvorite  resorts  in  the  afternoons,  when  we  had 
nowhere  else  to  ride  to,  and  thither,  gobg  out  of  the 
Bab  el  Nasr,  the  gate  of  victory,  we  would  ride  slowly 
and  watch  the  changing  lights  on  their  graoefol  minarets 
as  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  pyramids. 

Such,  from  day  to  day,  was  our  employment  in  Cairo. 

Think  of  looking  up  your  banker  at  the  bottom  of  a 
street  four  feet  wide  and  four  hundred  long,  or  of  buying 
a  coat  over  a  chibouk  and  a  cup  of  coffee ! 

The  bazaars  of  Cairo  have  been  frequently  described. 
The  streets  are  a  little  wider  where  the  shops  abound, 
and  are  usually  roofed  over,  admitting  sunshine  by  win- 
dows in  the  matting  or  close  roof,  only  at  mid-day.  Bus- 
iness hours  are  from  about  eleven  to  three.  No  shop  is 
open  longer  in  the  principal  bazaars.  I  have  more  than 
once  found  a  merchant  closing  his  shop  and  have  been 
refused  an  article  I  wished  to  purchase. 

"  Come  to-morrow.    I  am  going  home  now.'* 

"  But  I  shall  not  be  here  to-morrow." 

<'  Inshallah  1"  and  he  looked  up  and  departed. 

At  mid-day  the  bazaars  are  crowded,  jammed,  with 
passers-by  or  purchasers,  women  with  vuled  &ce9,  and 
donkeys  loaded  with  water-skins,  Turks,  Bedouins,  camels, 
dromedaries,  and  horses,  all  mingled  together,  for  side- 
walk or  pavement  there  is  none,  and  it  is  therefore  at  the 
risk  of  constant  pressure  agiunst  the  filthiest  specimens 
of  humanity,  and  constant  colliaions  with  nests  of  fleas 
and  lice,  that  one  passes  through  the  narrow  streets. 

I  remember  well  the  purchase  of  a  common  traveling 
dress  which  Miriam  effected,  and  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  Cairene  and  Eastern  style  of  budness.  We 
went  to  the  silk-merchants  in  the  wealthiest  bazaar  of 
Cairo.    One  and  another  showed  his  small  stock  of  goods, 
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but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Miriam  hit  on  snch  as 
Boited  her.  When  this  was  found,  commenced  the  busi- 
ness of  determining  the  price.  The  shop  of  the  Turkish 
'merchant  is  but  a  small  cupboard.  The  front  is  invaria- 
bly about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  shop-window  in  Amer- 
ica, say  six  feet  wide  by  eight  high.  The  floor  of  the 
shop  is  elevated  two  feet  above  the  street,  and  on  a  car- 
pet in  the  middle  of  the  floor  ats  the  merchant.  £Bs 
shop  is  so  small  that  every  shelf  is  within  reach  of  his 
hands.  Of  .these  shops  there  are  thousands  in  Cairo,  and 
whatever  the  business,  the  shop  is  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. 

Miriam  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  merchant,  with  her 
feet  in  the  street  over  the  front  of  the  shop ;  I  on  his  left. 
The  silk  goods  lay  piled  on  the  carpet  between  us,  the 
pieces  she  had  selected  being  uppermost.  The  first  step 
toward  price  was  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  pipe.  She  took 
coffee;  I  smoked  quietly  a  few  minutes,  and  the  Turk 
smoked  as  cahnly  and  coolly  as  if  there  was  no  dlk  on 
earth,  and  he  was  dreaming  of  heaven.  For  some  min- 
utes the  silence  was  unbroken,  while  he  looked  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  and  we  blew  a  tremendous  doud 
of  smoke.    At  length  I  broke  the  silence. 

"  How  much  ?» 

He  smoked  calmly  awhile,  sent  the  cloud  slowly  up, 
and  the  words  came  from  his  lips  as  gently  as  the  smoke 
itselE 

"Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  piastres." 

"I  will  give  you  one  hundred  and  fifly." 

"It  cost  me  more  money  than  twice  that." 

*'It  is  not  worth  any  more." 

"It  is  very  beautiful.  I  sold  one  like  it  yesterday  for 
three- hundred  and  eighty." 

"I  will  not  give  it." 

live  minutes  of  smoke  and  silence.    Miriam  most  de- 
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ddedly  impatient,  and  yet  fall  of  fun  at  this  novel  mode 
of  buying  a  dress.  A  fresh  pipe  and  a  fresh  start.  I 
asked  him  the  least  he  would  take.  It  was  three  hun- 
dred. I  laid  down  the  pipe,  sighed  heavily,  and  walked  ' 
away  down  the  bazaar  toward  the  donkey-*boys»  He  fol- 
lowed us  out  and  down  the  street,  calmly  and  quietly  as- 
suring us  that  he  was  honorable  in  his  statements,  and 
offering  a  reduction  of  ten  piastres  more.  I  offered  him 
two  hundred.    He  exdaimed  in  despair  and  retired. 

Haying  made  one  or  two  other  purdiases,  we  returned 
to  the  charge.  He  had  spread  his  praying  carpet,  and 
was  kneeling  in  his  shop  engaged  in  his  devotions.  A 
dozen  other  Mussulmans  were  in  sight,  doing  as  he.  It 
was  the  hour  when  the  voice  of  the  muezzin  called  to 
prayer,  and  though  in  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  crowded 
bazaar  I  had  not  heard  it,  yet  on  the  ears  of  these  sincere 
worshipers  it  had  fallen  from  the  minaret  of  Kalaoon,  and 
they  obeyed  the  smnmons. 

We  waited  till  he  had  finished,  and  then  resumed  our 
seats  and  negotiations,  which  were  finally  terminated  by 
our  coming  together  on  an  intermediate  point,  and  the 
sale  being  closed,  we  mounted  our  donkeys  and  rode 
homeward.  This  was  but  the  first  of  a  dozen  similar 
negotiations,  and  is  a  fisdr  specimen  of  the  Cairene  manner 
of  doing  business. 

But  let  no  one  therefore  imagine  that  my  firiend  Sulei- 
man Effendi  is  not  as  respectable  a  merchant  as  any  man 
on  'change  in  Gotham,  or  because  he  smokes  a  pipe  and 
not  a  cigar  think  him  either  low  in  his  tastes  or  suscepti- 
ble of  ignoble  influences.  Suleiman  is  a  merchant-prince, 
and  his  Latakea  is  of  irreproachable  fragrance. 
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Wb  had  not  yet  decided  on  a  dragoman  for  the  Nile. 
Abrams,  our  Maltese  servant,  had  accepted  aa  offer  from 
«ome  gentlemen,  and  was  prq)aring  to  go  up  the  river 
with  them.  Meantime  we  had  for  a  daily  attendant  and 
guide  a  stately-looking  Arab,  Hajji  lonael,  by  name, 
whose  chief  virtue  consisted  in  his  splendid  outJSt.  Every 
morning  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  new  suit  from  head 
to  foot,  now  flashing  in  silk  and  now  dignified  in  broad- 
cloth. The  fellow  most  have  worn  some  hmidred  pomids* 
worth  of  clothing,  but  &iling  thereby  to  impress  us  with 
a  sense  of  his  desirableness  as  a  permanent  dragoman,  he 
gave  up  in  despair,  having  at  last  been  reduced  to  appear 
twice  in  the  same  shoes,  although  in  all  other  respects 
his  change  was  as  complete  as  usual. 

Marshalled  by  Hajji  Ismael,  Hajji  (pilgrim)  by  virtue 
of  having  visited  the  Prophet's  tomb  at  Medina  and  the 
holy  Eaaba  at  Mecca,  we  penetrated  all  manner  of  places 
and  saw  all  manner  of  sights. 

Csiro  in  itself  possesses  no  interest  by  reason  of  any 
great  antiquity.  It  does  not  stand  on  ground  that  is  hal- 
lowed by  any  ancient  name,  story,  or  ruins.  The  found- 
ing of  Cairo,  known  formerly  as  Musr-el-Eahira,  was  in 
the  year  969,  but  the  city  received  its  greatest  embellish- 
ments, and  became  most  powerful  and  wealthy,  under  the 
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reign  of  Yasef  Salah-e'deen,  known  to  all  readers  of  the 
history  of  the  crusades. 

Ancient  Memphis  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kile, 
and  some  foor  to  eight  miles  higher  up  than  Boulak. 
Cairo  stands  on  the  desert  edge,  its  eastern  gates  opening 
on  the  sand,  and  its  western  on  the  rich  fields  of  sugar- 
cane and  groves  of  pakns  and  acacia,  which,  in  a  belt  two 
miles  wide,  separate  the  city  from  the  river.  On  the  river 
edge,  stretching  a  mile  and  a  half  north  and  south,  is 
Boulak,  from  which  two  broad  avenues  run  up  to  the 
city.  At  the  southern  part  of  Boulak  commences  a  row 
of  palaces  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  divided 
on  two  sides  of  the  idand  of  Rhoda,  and  these  continue  in 
unbroken  succession  two  miles  southward,  to  the  head  of 
Rhoda,  where,  on  the  mainland,  is  Old  CairOy  or  Foatat. 
This  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Babylon^  and 
in  its  neighborhood  are  certain  ancient  Christian  churches, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  Prior  to  Roman  times 
the  cities  in  this  part  of  Egypt  were  Memphis,  on  the 
west  bank,  and  Heliopolis,  on  the  east,  the  latter  lying  six 
miles  north  of  the  site  of  Cairo,  on  the  desert  edge. 

Once  for  all,  let  me  say  to  those  few  who  do  not  al- 
ready know  it,  that  Egypt  south  of  the  Delta  (which 
commences  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Csdro)  is  on  an 
average  four  miles  wide.  The  hills  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  river  are  about  that  distance  apart,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching on  one  side  to  the  very  river's  edge,  and  some- 
times on  the  other.  Between  the  bases  of  these  hills  the 
land  is  for  the  most  part  a  dead  water  level,  annually 
covered  by  the  rising  Nile.  The  villages  are  usually 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Where  otherwise, 
they  are  on  artificial  mounds  in  the  plain,  or  on  the  ruins 
of  ancient  temples.  These  hills  are  rocky  difis,  utterly 
destitute  of  vegetation.  Yellow  sand  pours  down  over 
them  from  the  Arabian  and  the  Libyan  deserts,  and  some- 
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times  encroaches  on  the  cultivated  land*  The  hills  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  after  following  the  coarse 
of  the  river  as  &r  as  to  Cairo,  send  a  single  low  spar  into 
the  city,  on  the  point  of  whidi  is  the  citadel,  and  then 
sweep  off  to  the  eastward  and  disappear.  From  Cairo 
eastward,  the  desert  reaches  in  general  on  a  level  to 
Saez,  and  north  of  this  Egypt  grows  broader,  the  Nile 
separating  into  many^  streams,  and  rain  not  being  so  on- 
freqaent. 

The  Nile  being  now  high,  for  it  was  yet  early  in  Octo- 
ber, the  coontry  was  still  overflowed,  and  it  was  impos- 
dble  to  arrange  for  a  vidt  to  the  pyramids  withoat  tak- 
ing tents  and  remaining  there  over  night.  Hie  ladies 
were  not  yet  accastomed  to  hardship,  and  we  were  an- 
willing  to  break  into  nomadic  iife.thos  suddenly. 

Heliopolis  was  almost  as  difficult  of  access,  except  by  a 
route  along  the  desert  edge,  which  was  some  miles  longer 
than  the  direct  route  by  Matareeyeh.  Nevertheless,  we 
tried  it  one  pleasant  morning  with  success. 

Hsyji  Ismael  was  out  in  a  new  dress.  It  was  his 
eighth  morning,  I  think,  and  his  eighth  dress.  The 
donkey-boys  were  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  good 
day,  for  a  long  expedition  always  made  necessary  a 
luncheon,  which  they  were  very  certain  of  sharing.  J 
can  not  too  highly  commend  Mr.  Williams's  Indian  Hotel 
to  travelers ;  though  small,  it  is  by  far  the  best  and  most 
comfortable  in  Egypt,  and  the  stranger  will  find  himself 
there  most  perfectly  at  home.  They  always  provided  us 
with  a  capital  luncheon  when  we  went  away  for  a  day's 
ride,  and  so  to-day. 

We  rattled  along  the  Ezbekieh  and  through  innum- 
erable narrow  streets,  and  at  last  out  of  a  gate  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city,  and  across  the  country  toward  the 
ancient  city  of  On. 

Our  route  lay  just  withm  the  edge  of  cultivated  land ; 
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we  should  have  done  better  to  keep  oat  on  the  sand  of 
the  desert,  for  we  found  ourselves  at  length  in  a  field 
from  which  there  was  no  dry  outlet  but  on  the  back 
track.  The  i^pearance  of  the  water  was  not  very  deep, 
and  we  ventured  in.  But  we  had  not  calculated  for  the 
mud  underneath.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  a  mile  we  advanced 
through  the  water,  and  then  the  mud  deepened.  Mir- 
iam's donkey  slipped,  and  but  for  the  boys  who  caught 
her,  she  would  have  been  worse  than  drowned.  They 
carried  her  on  their  shoulders  across  the  rest  of  the  flood, 
and  we  then  continued  our  way,  through  all  kinds  of 
paths,  wet  and  dry,  mud  and  sand,  sunny  and  shady,  till 
we  arrived  at  Matareeyeh  and  the  fig-tree  of  Joseph  and 
Mary. 

The  tradition  that  the  Saviour  rested  under  this  tree  is 
very  ancient,  but  of  how  early  a  date  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  ThQ  Copts  and  Armenians,  I  believe,  both  adopt  it. 
It  stands  in  a  fenced  garden,  and  the  well  of  water  near 
it  is  said  to  be  a  fountain  that  burst  out  to  satisfy  the 
Virgin's  thirst. 

Passing  this,  we  saw  at  some  distance  firom  us,  rising 
over  the  dense  mass  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  surrounded 
it,  the  solitary  obelisk  of  Heliopolis.  Just  before  reach- 
ing it  we  passed  three  great  pieces  of  stone,  evidently 
parts  of  a  gateway,  on  which  we  ^ound  the  cartouche  of 
Thothmes  III.  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 

It  was  the  first  of  the  great  antiquities  of  Egypt  that  I 
had  seen,  and  I  paused  here  with  perhaps  somewhat  more 
of  respect  than  I  should  give  those  stones  now  after  five 
months  among  the  mighty  ruins  of  this  oldest  of  coun- 
tries. But  there  is  nevertheless  a  something  about  those 
stones  which  give  them  an  interest  that  scarcely  any 
others  have. 

I^  as  we  believe,  Thothmes  HI.  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
days  of  Moses,  then  this  may  well  have  been  part  of  the 
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gateway  to  his  palace  temple  through  which  the  great 
lawgiver  passed  and  repassed,  in  the  days  of  the  captivity 
and  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Jacob.  It  was  no  idle 
fancy,  strangely  as  it  may  strike  the  ear  of  one  onaccos- 
tomed  to  the  antiquity  of  Egypt.  A  few  paces  more 
brought  us  to  the  obelisk,  the  solitary  memorial  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  great  city  of  the  times  of  Joseph. 

This  monument  bears  the  name  of  Osirtasen,,  and  the 
date  of  this  monarch  is  probably  not  &r  from  the  time  of 
Abraham.  As  I  shall  elsewhere  speak  of  the  chronology 
of  Egypt,  I  shall  not  pause  here  to  speak  of  the  chrono- 
logical differences  among  Egyptian  scholars.  For  our 
present  purposes  it  is  enough  to  believe  that  tMs  magnifi- 
cent column  stood  here  when  Jacob  blessed  his  children 
and  departed,  and  when  Joseph  charged  them  to  carry 
his  bones  into  the  Land  of  Promise.  Around  it  then 
gathered  the  most  splendid  palaces  of  Egypt;  and  here, 
perhaps,  was  held  the  court  to  which  the  old  wanderer  of 
Canaan  came.  But  of  that  old  glory  nothing  remsuns. 
The  obelisk  stands  ten  feet  below  the  surfece  of  the  sur- 
roxmdmg  earth,  in  an  excavation  made  to  exhibit  its  base, 
and  under  the  mounds  that  lie  here  and  there  about  it 
are  the  buried  ruins  of  the  City  of  the  Sun.  We  sat  in 
the  shadow  of  the  obelisk  and  spread  before  us  our  lunch. 
It  was  of  bread,  figs,  dates,  pomegranates,  and  oranges, 
and  each  of  these  fruits  was  growing  in  profusion  within 
twenty  yards  of  us,  as  well  as  olives,  custard  apples,  bamia, 
and  melons  of  every  kind.  The  obelisk  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  garden  of  perhaps  twenty  acres  of  good  land, 
and  around  this  the  -desert  rolls  barren  and  hot.  It  would 
seem  that  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to  this  spot  as 
the  City  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  the  chief  seat  of  learning 
in  later  years,  where  Plato  and  the  other  great  philoso- 
phers studied  and  taught,  has  been  specially  provided  for 
in  the  luxuriance  of  the  fruits  and  products  of  its  soil ;  so 
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that,  instead  of  the  shining  sand  that  covers  Memphis 
and  lies  around  the  pyramids,  we  have  the  grove  of  the 
Academy  to  rest  in  while  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  its 
great  teacher. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Heliopolis  I  had  opportunity 
to  see  the  method  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  modern 
Egyptians. 

No  land  b  under  cultivation  which  is  not  reached  by 
the  Nile  overflow,  or  by  simple  machines  for  raising  water 
and  pouring  it  on  the  soil.  Rain  being  no  dependence, 
irrigation  is  continued  throughout  the  growing  season. 
So  soon  as  the  Nile  retires  the  surfece  of  the  ground 
bakes  hard.  This  is  broken  up  by  the  rude  plow  of  an- 
cient and  modem  times,  unchanged  since  the  days  of 
Sesostris,  and  the  soil  then  planted  and  steadily  watered 
till  the  firuit  is  ripe. 

Canals,  large  and  small,  intersect  the  country  every- 
where. Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  arable  land  of 
Egypt  is  almost  a  perfect  level,  so  that  when  the  Nile 
rises  to  a  certain  height  it  flows  over  all  the  land  in  every 
direction,  and  canals  continue  the  supply  as  the  river  falls. 
Some  lands,  rescued  from  the  desert,  are  on.  a  level  a  few 
feet  higher,  and  others  are  not  so  low  as  to  be  covered 
by  the  Nile  in  a  year  like  this,  when  it  does  not  reach  its 
full  height.  Every  field,  high  or  low,  is  intersected  by 
little  canals,  made  by  heaping  the  dirt  up  and  hollowing 
a  trench  in  it,  so  that  the  field  is  divided,  like  a  chess- 
board, into  a  number  of  small  squares.  These  trenches 
are  supplied  with  water  by  two  processes.  The  larger 
trenches,  which  run  several  miles,  are  supplied  by  wheels 
at  the  Nile  or  in  the  canals,  which  are  turned  by  cattle, 
and  which  raise  an  endless  chain  of  earthen  pots  of  water. 
A  pump  is  unknown  in  Egypt.  The  smaller  canals  are 
supplied  by  a  shadoofs  which  is  arranged  precisely  like 
an  old-fashioned  well-pole  in  America,  except  that  the 
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swing  is  80  short  that  the  man  holds  the  bucket  almost 
constantly  in  his  hand,  and  dips  and  empties,  dips  and 
empties,  all  day  long.  Up  the  river  the  aJiadoof  is  nsed 
on  the  side  of  the  Nile  instead  of  the  water-wheel ;  and 
everjrwhere  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  water  from  one 
trench  to  another  that  will  water  a  few  acres  of  land  that 
is  higher  in  grade. 

A  very  simple  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose  is  often 
found  in  the  fields.  It  is  a  basket,  made  of  palm-leaves 
or  some  other  stout  substance,  swung  on  four  ropes,  two 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  and  two  of  another.  The  men 
sit  on  oppodte  ddes  of  the  stream  or  pool  of  water  sup- 
plied from  a  canal  or  trench,  and  drop  the  basket  into  the 
water.  Then  they  raise  it  rapidly,  swinging  it  at  the 
same  time  over  the  top  of  the  higher  trench  into  which 
they  wish  to  lift  the  water,  and  at  the  same  instant  slack- 
en two  of  the  ropes  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  fall 
out.  The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  they  continue 
this  labor  from  morning  till  night  is  no  less  a  source  of 
surprise  than  the  quantity  of  water  they  raise,  keeping  a 
steady  stream  running  from  their  place  of  work. 

OftenGmes  a  piece  of  land  is  rescued  from  the  desert 
and  made  into  a  beautiful  garden.  Almost  as  often  the 
desert  covers  over  a  garden  and  reckdms  it  for  part  of 
its  empire  of  desolation.  Thus  at  Heliopolis  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  basin,  which  may  be  formed  by  the  ruined 
wall  of  an  ancient  temple,  over  which  the  sand  has  heaped 
itself  up,  suggested  to  some  one  the  idea  of  bringing  the 
Nile  into  it  and  watering  the  sand.  With  the  Nile  came 
alluvial  deposit,  and  with  the  deposit  fruitftilness — such 
fruitfulness  as  we  seldom  see  even  on  our  western  prai- 
ri.es.  In  this  small  ferm,  around  the  old  stone,  grows 
every  variety  of  eastern  fruit.  Oranges  swing  in  clusters 
against  its  very  sides,  and  pomegranates,  and  figs,  and 
olives,  are  all  found  in  the  grounds,  while  vines  and  vege- 
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tables  abound.  A  mud  village  stands  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  obelisk,  and 
is  the  modem  snceessor  of  the  great  On.  Alas !  for  the 
difference.  A  crowd  of  women  and  children  followed  us 
through  the  narrow  winding  street,  shouting  for  money, 
until  we  were  fidrly  out  of  their  district,  and  they  re- 
garded us  as  within  the  "  right  of  begging"  of  the  next 
village. 

On  the  way  home,  I  found  good  shooting  along  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  I  had  my  gun  with  me,  and  having 
missed  a  shot  at  a  flock  of  ibis,  I  loaded  my  barrels  more 
carefully,  and  had  afterward  better  success.  It  is  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  the  air  of  Egypt  is  so  very  light  and  clear 
that  the  same  quantity  of  gunpowder  carries  shot  and 
ball  much  further  than  elsewhere,  and  the  load  of  a  gun 
is  to  be  reduced  nearly  one-third  for  correct  shooting. 
This  I  found  instantly  by  the  peculiar  ring  of  the  barrels 
on  firing,  and  I  learned  afterward  that  such  is  the  case  in 
Egypt. 

Desert  partridges,  so  called,  abound  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. They  have  but  one  characteristic  which  should 
entitle  them  to  be  called  partridges.  That  is  the  feath- 
ered legs.  In  other  respects  they  are  more  like  a  large 
pigeon  in  shape,  and  their  color  is  of  a  nondescript, 
desert-sand  soft  of  a  color,  not  marked  regularly  in  any 
specimens  that  I  have  seen.  I  had  two  or  three  shots  at 
them,  and  had  some  half  dozen  to  bring  home  for  dinner. 
Add  to  these  a  large  hawk,  and  an  eagle,  as  the  boys 
called  it,  but  in  fkct  a  vulture,  measuring  about  four  feet 
from  tip  to  tip,  and  you  have  the  contents  of  my  game- 
bag,  which,  by-the-by,  was  the  loose  bosom  of  the  shirt 
of  one  of  the  boys,  which  was  our  constant  receptacle  for 
articles  to  be  carried. 

Returning  homeward,  we  diverged  somewhat  from  the 
direct  path,  and  crossed  the  hills  to  look  again  at  the 
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tombs  of  the  Mameluke  sultans.  Sadly  ruinous,  and  as 
sadly  beautiful,  they  seemed  in  the  sunset  light  like  rep- 
resentatives of  the  religion  of  Mohanmied,  sprung  glori- 
ously from  the  desert,  and  &st  &lling  again  into  the 
wastes  of  sand^  The  most  beautiful  of  these,  that  of  the 
sultan,  Ghait  Bey,  who  died  in  1496,  is  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation,  as  the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  eastern  ar- 
chitecture which  the  East  can  produce.  Within  the 
mosk  which  is  attached  to  the  tomb,  and  under  the 
dome,  stands  a  block  of  black  stone,  bearing  the  impress 
of  a  human  foot,  said  to  be  the  foot  of  the  Prophet. 
Another  stone  in  the  same  mosk  bears  the  perfect  im- 
pression of  two  feet,  also  attributed  to  the  same  great 
origin,  but  I  think  the  two  footprints  rather  stagger  the 
fidth  of  the  Mussulmans.  They  were  very  earnest  in 
pressing  their  kisses  on  the  single  footprint,  but  they 
only  glanced  at  the  other  stone,  although  its  casing  of 
ffllver  was  as  rich,  and  its  impressions  were  quite  as  deep. 
We  entered  the  city  by  the  Bab  el  Nasr,  the  gate  of 
victory. 
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2  MOeM  qrjd  Coffee. 

I  HAVE  met  all  sorts  of  derweeshes  (I  am  particular  in 
spelling  this  word  as  it  is  pronounced)  in  the  East,  and 
have  been  alternately  blessed  and  cursed  by  an  infinite 
number.  There  was  one  fellow  in  Cairo  who  cursed  me 
regularly.  If  there  is  any  virtue  in  his  anathemas  my 
case  is  hopeless.  I  met  hiin  daily,  he  was  daily  imper^ 
tinent  in  his  demands,  thrust  his  wooden  plate,  smelling 
vilely;  ij^der  my  nose,  utterly  heedleiss  of  my  refined  sen- 
sibility of  nerve  in  that  region,  and  stopped  my  donkey 
with  new  impudence  every  succesdve  day.  As  soon 
as  I  picked  up  enough  Arabic  for  the  purpose  I  cursed 
him^back,  and,  f^r  that,  almost  any  pleasant  day,  you 
might  have,  seen  a  funny  group  at  the  comer  of  the 
Mouski,  by  the  police  office.  He  cursed  by  Mohanuned, 
and  I  by  St.  Simeon  Stylites;  he  invoked  Allah,  and  I 
hurled  at  him  the  anger  of  Juggernaut.  He  never 
dreamed  of  half  the  gods  and  prophets  that  I  showered 
on  his  unlucky  head,  and,  at  last,  I  converted  him.  That 
is  to  say  he  ceased  cursing  and  began  to  question,  and 
then  I  had  him. 

We  sat  down  together  on  a  mat,  under  the  shade  of 
one  of  the  great  lebbek  trees,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Ezbekieh  (which,  be  it  known,  is  a  vast  open  square, 
once  a  lake,  now  filled  up,  and  luxuriant  with  oil  manner 
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of  trees  and  herbs).  A  carious  crowd  gathered  aroond 
us,  while  I  mformed  him  of  some  of  the  deities  I  had  in- 
voked, their  history  and  powers,  and  thereby  endeavored 
to  enlighten  him  in  the  general  sabject  of  natural  religion 
as  a  groimdwork  to  true  revelation. 

I  think  I  got  more  out  of  him  than  he  from  me,  for  I 
learned  somewhat  about  derweeshes. 

A  derweesh  is  a  man  who  has  vowed  to  lead  a  relig- 
ious life.  This  may  be  esteemed  a  general  definition. 
There  are  many  classes  of  them.  A  sort  of  freemasonry 
exists  among  each  of  these,  but  no  man  because  a  der- 
weesh is  therefore  obliged  to  renounce  his  business.  I 
know  of  nothing  to  prevent  the  sultan  himself  becoming 
one,  and  retaining  his  throne.  Many  classes  of  them  pro- 
fess to  perform  miracles,  thrusting  swords  through  their 
bodies,  pins  through  their  cheeks,  spikes  into  their  eyes, 
and  all  thb  without  leaving  wounds.  The  most  squalid 
wretches  in  the  streets  of  an  eastern  city  are  derweeshes, 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  piece  of  sheepskin  around 
the  loins,  who  go  about  begging,  or  lie  in  stupid  inanity 
in  the  crowded  markets. 

My  new  acquaintance  invited  mo  to  visit  the  college 
to  which  he  belonged,  but  this  was  out  of  my  power 
then.  We  parted,  pleasantly,  and  after  that,  he  looked 
calmly  at  me,  as  a  man  whose  prodigious  learning  he  was 
bound  to  respect,  and  I  paid  him  liberally  for  his  silent 
flattery. 

As  we  separated,  I  observed  a  Punch  and  Judy  tent 
near  by,  and,  paying  five  paras  (one  cent),  went  in.  The 
scene  was  undeniably  the  most  ludicrous  I  ever  saw  at  a 
theatrical  performance,  Neapolitan  or  of  a  higher  grade. 
Twenty  Egyptians,  old  and  young,  sat  on  the  ground, 
with  large  open  eyes  fixed  on  the  puppets.  Punch  beat 
Judy,  and  shouted  bad  Arabic,  and  Judy  screamed  in 
the  most  horrible  of  dialects.    But  it  was  aU  Hebrew  to 
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these  poor  devils.  They  enjoyed  it.  It  was  a  sort  of 
miracle  of  wonderment ;  but  as  to  fun — ^that  never  en- 
tered their  heads :  and  when  it  was  over,  they  retired  as 
solemnly  as  if  they  had  heard  preaching  in  a  mosk. 

Voluntary  religious  meetings,  gotten  up  by  the  der- 
weeshes,  are'  of  hourly  occurrence  in  the  streets  and 
coffee  shops.  A  few  of  them  will  erect  a  pole,  with 
flaunting  silk  flags  on  it,  and  begin  to  surround  it  with  a 
monotonous  dance  or  motion  of  the  body.  Volunteers 
enter,  and  join  the  increasing  circle,  until  it  not  infre- 
quently nimibers  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  persons. 

As  we  were  returning  one  afternoon  from  the  citadel, 
and  entered  the  Ezbekieh  square,  near  the  Oriental  Hotel, 
I  caught  sight  of  one  of  these  assemblies  surrounding  a 
pole,  and  commencing  their  devotional  service  of  dancing 
and  singing.  We  paused  to  see  them,  and  sat  on  our 
donkeys  outside  of  the  ring,  in  which  some  fifty  men, 
dressed  in  various  costumes,  were  swinging  their  heads 
and  bodies  from  side  to  side,  and  giving  utterance,  at 
each  jerk,  to  a  hoarse  guttural  exclamation.  This 
movement  became  very  rapid.  Not  infrequently  one  of 
them  would  cry  out  "Allah!"  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
They  then  formed  two  rings,  those  in^the  inner  facing 
those  in  the  outer,  and  s\vinging  toward  each  other,  they 
shouted  the  same  strange  sound  at  each  swing.  Their 
faces  became  convulsed ;  they  foamed  at  the  mouth,  they 
screamed,  tossed  their  hair,  embraced  each  other,  and 
called  on  God  with  the  same  hoarse  cry. 

We  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  scene.  We  had 
gone  as  closely  up  to  the  outside  of  the  ring  as  we  could 
ride,  and  the  crowd  of  spectators  had  made  way  for  us, 
so  that  we  were  directly  behind  the  outer  ring,  and  our 
donkeys'  heads  were  close  to  the  performei*s,  when  sud- 
denly— ims^ine  our  horror! — ^Miriam's  donkey,  being 
evidently  taken  with  the  scene  and  affected  by  it,  ele- 
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vated  his  head  and  nose  between  the  heads  of  two  of  the 
derweeshes — one  an  old  man  with  flowing  gray  hair  and 
beard,  the  other  a  young  man  with  long  dark  locks — and 
gave  utterance  to  such  a  cry  as  none  but  an  Egyptian 
donkey  can  ikiitate.  It  was  like  the  blast  of  a  himdred 
cracked  trumpets  or  fish-horns.  Never  were  men  so 
frightened  as  were  the  two  derweeshes.  They  nearly  fell 
into  the  ring  with  terror,  Mohammed,  the  boy,  in  an 
agony  of  despair,  sprang  to  his  donkey's  head  and  seized 
his  jaws  with  both  hands.  Vain  endeavor !  He  but  in- 
terrupted the  terrific-  s<Jtmd,  and  made  it  tenfold  worse 
as  it  escaped  from  second  to  second,  and  at  length  he 
gave  it  up  and  fell  to  the  ground.  It  was  too  much  for 
Mussulman  gravity.  They  looked  at  us  furiously  at  first, 
but  the  next  instant  a  universal  scream  of  laughter  broke 
from  the  surrounding  crowd,  and  we  rode  off  in  the  midst 
of  it.  Even  Mohammed  Olan,  superstitious  Arab  that  he 
was  (for  he  told  me  that  very  day  that  he  had  seen  an 
Efiite  the  night  before)  enjoyed  the  fan  of  the  thing,  and 
muttered  to  his  mistress  as  he  ran  by  her  side,  "  He  good 
Mussulman  donkey." 

Our  Friday  is  the  Moslem  seventh  day  of  rest,  or  of 
special  devotion.  Wo  selected  one  Friday  to  visit  the 
chief  college  of  the  derweeshes  on  the  Nile,  where  wo 
could  see  the  whirling,  and  hear  the  howling.  Leaving 
the  hotel  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  provided  with 
luncheon  in  case  of  necessity,  we  went  first  to  Old  Cairo, 
and  visited  the  Mosk  of  Amer,  which  is  the  most 
ancient  of  the  buildings  of  the  modem  Egyptians.  It 
was  erected  about  a.d.  860,  and  there  is  a  tradition  con- 
nected with  it,  and  firmly  relied  on  by  the  Moslems, 
that  when  it  falls  the  crescent  will  wane.  If  it  be  true, 
the  ML  of  the  Moslems  can  not  be  far  distant.  Al- 
ready the  great  walls  have  fallen  in,  and  lie  in  crumbling 
heaps  within  the  sacred  inclosure ;  and  splendid  columns 
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and  gorgeous  capitals  arc  hero  and  there  in  the  sand  and 
dust,  miserable  emblems  of  the  feding  glory  of  the  power 
that  has  so  long  controlled  the  East.  Near  the  entrance 
are  two  marble  columns  of  somewhat  amusing  history. 
They  stand  close  together  on  the  same  pedlbtal ;  and,  in 
former  times,  when  the  mosk  was  in  its  glory,  these 
two  pillars  were  the  shibboleth  of  the  faith.  If  a  man 
could  pass  between  them  he  might  hope  to  pass  the  gates 
of  Paradise.  If  he  were  too  great  in  body — ^if  the  good 
things  of  the  world  had  so  increased  his  rotundity  that 
he  might  not  squeeze  his  mortal  parts  through  the  narrow 
passage — then  it  was  very  certain  that  his  immortal  soul 
could  never  hope  to  see  the  houries.  Alas  I  for  the  decay 
of  the  mosk  and  the  trembling  of  the  old  faith.  There 
was  no  one  of  us  that  could  not  readily  pass  between  the 
pDlars,  though  they  stand  firmly  as  ever,  and  do  not  seem 
worn  by  the  myriads  who  have  tried  themselves  here.  I 
did  stick  at  first.  I  confess  that  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt 
have  added  to  my  usually  respectable  size  so  much  that 
my  vest  buttons  caught  on  the  inner  post,  and  for  a 
moment  I  thought  my  anti-Mohammedanism  settled. 
But  doubtless  these  later  years  of  Frank  innovations  have 
tended  to  relax  the  strictness  of  the  fidth,  for  I  went 
through  without  difficulty  afler  one  vigorous  attempt, 
and  the  others  followed  me. 

The  service,  if  I  may  so  call  it — the  Zikr — at  the  der- 
weesh  mosk  was  to  commence  at  one  o'clock.  We  had 
an  hour  before  us,  and  so  we  took  a  boat  at  the  ferry 
from  Old  Cairo  to  Ghizeh,  and  went  over  to  the  island  of 
Rhoda  to  see  the  Nilometer. 

It  is  on  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  adjoining  the 
palace  of  Hassan  Pacha,  and  consists  of  a  graduated  stone 
pillar  in  the  centre  of  an  open  well.  Its  age  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion ;  but  no  one,  I  believe,  thinks 
of  placing  it  before  Mohammedan  times. 
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We  saw  but  little  of  it,  for  the  Nile  was  up  to  within 
three  inches  of*  the  top.  Bat  here,  on  the  upper  end  of 
Rhoda,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw  the  Nile,  the  great 
river,  and  our  enthusiasm  was  now  at  the  fullest.  We 
stood  on  the  marble  portico  of  the  palace  fitcing  up  the 
stream,  which  is  divided  here,  and  saw  the  lordly  river 
come  down  in  all  its  majesty,  and  roll  its  waves  to  either 
side  of  us,  and  away  to  the  great  sea.  Here  it  was  the 
Nile.  No  dream,  no  half  river,  no  small  stream  of  dash- 
ing water,  but  that  great  river  of  which  wo  had  read, 
thought,  and  dreamed ;  the  river  on  which  princes  in 
long-forgotten  years  had  floated  palaces  and  temples  from 
far  up,  down  to  their  present  abode;  the  river  which 
Abraham  saw,  and  over  which  Moses  stretched  out  his 
ann  in  vengeance ;  where  the  golden  barge  of  Cleopatra 
swept  with  perfumed  breezes,  and  when,  but  a  few  years 
later,  she  was  dead  and  her  magnificence  gone,  the  feeble 
footsteps  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  infency  on  earth,  hallowed 
the  banks  that  the  idolatry  of  thousands  of  years  had 
cursed ;  the  river  of  which  Homer  sang,  and  Isaiah  pro- 
phesied, and  in  whose  dark  waters  fell  the  tears  of  the 
weeping  Jeremiah ;  the  river  of  which  all  poets  wrote, 
all  philosophers  taught,  all  learning,  all  science,  all  art 
spoke  for  centuries.  The  waters  at  our  feet,  murrauriKg, 
dashing,  bi'awling  against  the  foundation  of  the  palace, 
come  by  the  stately  front  of  Abou  Simbal,  had  loitered 
before  the  ruins  of  PhilsB,  had  dashed  over  the  cataracts 
and  danced  in  the  starlight  by  Luxor  and  Kamak.  From 
what  remote  glens  of  Afi-ica,  from  what  Ethiopian  plains 
they  rose,  we  did  not  now  pause  to  think,  but  having 
looked  long  and  earnestly  up  the  broad  reach  of  the 
river,  we  turned  into  the  palace,  and  after  pipes  and 
coffee,  the  universal  gift  of  hospitality  here,  we  returned 
to  our  boat. 

We  drifted  slowly  down  the  river  by  the  spot  where 
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traditioii  says  that  Moses  was  hid  in  the  rashes,  to  the 
village  of  the  derweeshes,  that  stands  on  the  bank,  among 
the  palaces  that  stretch  from  Boolak  to  Old  Cairo. 

They  received  us  with  the  utmost  politeness.  There 
was  no  bigoted  hatred  of  Christians  visible.  On  the  con 
trary,  they  gave  us  seats  in  the  cool  court-yard,  under 
the  trees,  and  brought  us  coffee,  and  talked  as  pleasantly 
as  heart  could  desire.  Fifty  wild  looking  men  stood 
around  us,  ga^g  indeed  somewhat  curiously  at  our 
costume,  but  not  in  the  least  offended  at  our  visit ;  and 
when  the  hour  for  commencmg  worship  arrived,  they 
brought  us  coffee  again,  and  then  conducted  us  into  their 
mosk,  where  we  took  our  seats  on  the  matting  at  the 
western  side.  About  eighty  men  stood  in  a  semicircle, 
with  their  faces  to  the  south-east,  the  centre  of  the  circle 
being  the  arched  niche  which  is  always  left  in  a  mosk 
on  the  side  toward  Mecca,  by  way  of  guiding  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful  in  that  direction.  Musical  instruments 
hung  on  the  wall,  and  some  of  the  worshipers  used  them, 
taking  down  one  and  putting  up  another  from  time  to 
time.  The  service  consisted  in  swinging  backward  and 
forward  in  time  with  the  leader,  a  noble-looking  man, 
who  walked  around  the  inner  side  of  the  circle,  and  utter- 
ing at  each  swing  a  violent  groan,  or  rather  a  deep, 
strong  sob.  For  half  an  hour  this  motion  was  steady ; 
then  it  became  more  rapid.  They  swung  the  body  for- 
ward, leaning  down  imtil  their  hair  swept  the  floor  in 
front,  and  threw  themselves  backward  with  a  sudden, 
swift  bend  until  it  again  touched  the  floor  behind  them. 
The  velocity  of  this  motion  may  be  guessed  at  from  the 
fact,  that  for  the  space  of  more  than  an  hour  the  hair 
never  rested  or  fell  on  the  head,  but  continually  described 
a  larger  circle  than  the  head  in  this  motion. 

In  the  mean  time  a  man  dressed  in  a  long  white  hooped 
drftss,  tight  at  the  waist,  and  some  twenty  feet  in  circum- 
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ferenoe  at  tho  bottom  of  the  skirt,  slid  into  the  oentre  of 
the  half  circle,  and  commenced  a  slow  revolution,  appar- 
ently as  gentle  and  easy  as  if  he  stood  on  a  wheel  tamed 
by  machinery.  After  a  minute,  during  which  he  swung 
out  his  skirts  and  started  &irly,  his  speed  increased.  His 
hands  were  at  first  on  his  breast,  then  one  on  each  side 
of  his  head ;  and  when  the  full  speed  was  attained,  they 
were  stretched  out  horizontally,  the  right  hand  on  his 
right  side,  with  the  palm  turned  up,  and  the  left  hand  on 
its  mde,  with  the  pahn  down.  For  twenty-four  minutes, 
without  pause,  rest,  or  change  of  speed,  he  continued  to 
whirl  around  like  a  top.  The  velocity  was  exactly  fifty- 
five  revolutions  to  the  minute.  I  timed  it  firequently,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  regularity.  This  was  not  a  long 
performance.  It  is  oft^entimes  an  hour,  and  even  two  or 
three  hours,  in  duration.  After  this  man  retired,  another 
took  his  place,  and  all  the  time  the  excitement  in  tho 
outer  drcle  was  increasing.  Some  shouted,  some  howled 
out  the  name  of  God.  '^  Allah !  Allah !"  rang  in  the  dome 
of  the  mosk  firom  eighty  voices ;  and  now  all  the  mu- 
sical instruments,  including  a  dozen  large  and  small 
drums,  added  to  the  terrible  noise. 

Suddenly  the  noble-looking  man,  the  leader  of  the 
revel,  turned  and  &ced  the  city  of  the  prophet,  and  in- 
stantly all  was  silent.  Some  fell  on  the  pavement  in  con- 
vulsions, others  stood  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  evi- 
dently past  all  self-control,  while  others  pounded  their 
heads  on  the  stones  and  gnashed  their  teeth.  Those  who 
were  in  fits — ^for  it  was  nothing  else — of  epilepsy,  were 
taken  care  of  by  attendants,  who  also  advanced  to  those 
who  were  still  standing,  and,  placing  their  arms  around 
them,  bent  them  gently  down  to  their  knees,  and  left 
them  so.  It  was  a  scene  not  a  little  touching,  after  the 
terrible  conftision,  to  see  those  silent  frames  bowed  down 
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before  their  God  in  the  dim  mosk.  We  came  away  and 
left  them  there. 

All  this  seems  to  the  reader  a  story  of  incredible  fanati- 
cism. We  think  so  of  such  stories  when  the  scene  is  laid 
in  remote  countries;  but  I  can  not  forbear  remarking, 
that  the  whole  scene  was  startlingly  like  to  many,  very 
many,  that  I  have  seen  in  America,  in  religious  assem- 
blies, even  to  the  minutest  particulars.  The  excitement, 
the  throwing  of  the  head  backward  and  forward,  foaming 
at  the  mouth;  tho  loud  shouts— "O  Lord!"  "God I" 
"God  help  us  I"  and  the  like;  the  fidntings;  the  epi- 
lepsy ;  every  thing  was  &miliar  to  us,  and  will  be  so  to 
many  who  read  this.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  feet, 
and  it  is  a  feet,  that  in  a  zikr  of  the  howling  derweeshes 
of  Cairo  I  saw  a  scene  more  like  femiliar  scenes  in  Amer- 
ica than  any  other  that  I  saw  in  Egypt. 

I  can  not  dose  this  chapter  without  contrasting  this 
with  another  worship  that  we  joined  in  frequently  in  tho 
city  of  Salah-e'deen. 

The  American  mission,  by  what  societies  sustained  I  do 
not  know,  is  doing  its  work  silently,  but  successftdly,  in 
the  city.  In  the  cholera  season,  when  all  others,  includ- 
ing the  English  missionary,  fled  in  dismay,  these  young 
men,  and  their  young  wives,  remained  at  taeir  posts, 
buried  the  dead,  and  consoled,  as  well  as  they  were  able, 
the  living,  winning  a  j)osition  that  they  will  never  lose. 
The  English  residents  presented  them  with  a  handsome 
testimonial  of  their  gratitude ;  and  I  could  wish  some 
more  enduring  record  of  tfieir  bravery  than  these  pages. 

Sometimes  a  half  dozen,  sometimes  ten  persons,  always 
more  or  less,  assembled  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
rooms  of  Rev.  Mr.  Martin ;  and  here  we  worshiped  God 
in  the  old  home  feshion,  with  the  Psalms  of  David  to 
sing;  and  hence  I  am  afraid  that  I  must  confess  my 
thoughts  oftener  than  heavenward  went  wandering  back 
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to  the  old  meeting-house  in  the  up-country,  and  the  be- 
loved voices  that  sang  the  Psalms  there  in  the  long-gone 
years,  and  that  sing  them  now  with  David  in  the  upper 
country. 
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Days,  weeks,  and  months,  go  dreamily  along  in  this 
old  land,  and  the  evenings  and  nights  have  holier  star- 
light and  profounder  depths  of  beauty  than  in  any  other 
country  that  my  feet  have  wandered  through. 

For  the  day-time,  whether  in  the  street  among  the 
dark-browed,  liquid-eyed  sons  of  Ishmael,  or  wandering 
over  the  hills  around  the  city,  and  surveying  the  proud- 
sites  of  old  glories,  life  was  like  a  long  dream. 

Shall  I  ever  forget  that  first  evening  after  our  arrival, 
when  Miriam  and  I,  far  wanderers  together  through  life, 
and  to  be  yet  farther  wanderers  together  on  hills  of  Holy 
Land,  stood  on  a  mound  to  the  northward  of  the  city, 
one  of  those  inexplicable  mounds  of  broken  pottery,  fifty, 
a  hundred  feet  high,  and  broken  earthenware  all  of  it, 
which  surround  Cairo  on  the  north  and  east,  and  looked 
at  the  setting  sun  beyond  the  desert  ?  A  cool  north  wind 
was  blowing  freshly.  The  donkeys  stood  facing  it,  their 
sharp  ears  erect.  The  boys  lay  on  the  sand  chattering  in 
Arabic  to  each  other.  The  dragoman,  in  full  and  flowing 
dress,  a  short  distance  in  the  rear,  stood  in  that  attitude 
of  grace  that  no  one  but  an  Oriental  can  hope  to  attain 
to.  We  four,  the  only  Americans  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
who  do  not  call  this  their  home,  stood  dose  together, 
watching  the  sun  go  down  the  western  sky.    It  was  high 
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noon  at  home.  New  York  was  bustling,  shouting,  noisy- 
New  York ;  and  in  our  homes — how  much  we  would  have 
given  to  know  of  them  at  that  instant — ^who  can  tell  us 
of  the  beloved  ones  there  ?  The  moon  came  out  from  the 
sky,  silver  as  never  moon  was  silver  to  our  eyes  before. 
The  muezzin  calls  had  ceased,  and  the  faithful  had  ceased 
to  pray.  As  the  night  deepened,  object  afler  object  dis- 
appeared, and  only  Cairo  the  Blessed  was  before  us,  shin- 
ing in  the  soft  light ;  but  away  on  the  horizon,  standing 
on  the  Xiibyan  desert  edge,  calm,  silent,  solemn,  and  aw- 
ful, we  still  saw  the  majesty  of  the  pyrauuds. 

I  was  off,  one  morning,  among  the  mosks  of  Cdro. 
We  directed  our  way  first  to  the  Mosk  of  Tooloon,  which 
is  the  oldest  in  the  modern  city. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  precise  copy  in  miniature  of  the 
great  mosk  at  Mecca,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  impos- 
ing of  the  Mohammedan  structures  of  Cairo.  Its  very 
agtf  makes  it  the  more  stately,  though  it  is  now  desecrated 
into  a  poor-house.  It  surrounds  a  square,  each  side  of 
which  is  perhaps  four  or  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  is 
built  with  pointed  arches,  being  the  earliest  known  speci- 
men of  the  style.  Its  date  is  about  a.  j>.  880,  and  its 
huge  columns  stand  as  firmly  as  they  stood  a  thousand 
years  ago.  The  minaret,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
court,  is  constructed  somewhat  singularly,  having  a  wind- 
ing stairway  outside  the  tower.  Whereof  the  tradition 
is,  that  the  founder,  being  reproached  by  his  Grand 
Vizier  for  wasting  his  time  in  twisting  a  piece  of  paper, 
replied  that  he  was  planning  a  minaret  to  his  new  mosk 
up  which  he  might  ride  on  horseback;  and  so  it  was 
made.  But  it  is  not  very  similar,  for  the  staircase  makes 
but  one  turn  around  the  tower. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  profoundly  interesting  to  stand  in  a 
spot  where,  daily,  for  a  thousand  years,  the  prayers  of 
men  have  been  offered  up ;  where  the  stones  are  worn 
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with  the  knees  of  sincere  if  mistaken  believers ;  where 
there  has  never  been  a  day,  since  the  ninth  centnry,  when 
the  voice  of  the  muezzin  was  not  heard  across  the  court 
and  through  the  shadowy  arches,  uttering  that  simple 
and  sublime  passage  that  has  been  so  often  uttered  above 
this  city,  and  all  the  East,  that  one  might  think  the  air 
would  sound  it  with  its  own  morning  winds  forever  after : 
^'  God  is  great.  There  is  no  deity  but  Gh)d.  Mohammed 
is  God's  apostle.  Come  to  prayer,  come  to  prayer ;  prayer 
is  better  than  sleep ;  come  to  prayer.  God  is  most  great. 
There  is  no  god  but  God." 

At  noonday  and  at  sunsetting  the  same  chant  has  filled 
these  arches  with  solemn  melody.  One  can  not  stand  and 
hear  it  now  without  feeling  that  the  voice  is  the  same 
voice  that  uttered  it  ten  centuries  ago,  though  the  men 
through  whose  thin  lips  it  escaped  on  the  air  are  the  dead 
dust  of  those  centuries.  Age  is  sublime.  A  creed,  though 
&Ise,  is  nevertheless  magnificent  if  it  be  old ;  and  I  can 
not  look  on  these  tottering  walls,  these  upheaving  pave- 
ments, these  crumbling  towers,  without  a  melancholy  re- 
gret stealing  in  along  with  other  feelings,  that  thb  wor- 
ship, this  creed,  is  approaching  its  end,  and  that  the  day 
is  fast  coming  when  Islam  and  the  creed  of  the  Prophet 
will  be  to  men  like  the  memories  of  Isis  and  Apis — shad- 
ows flitting  around  the  ruins  of  old  Egypt.  In  broad 
daylight,  when  eyes  and  intellects  are  wide  awake,  the 
shadows  are  as  clouds  dark  with  memories  of  crime  and 
wrong ;  shapes  of  hideous  deeds,  blackening  the  very 
name  of  humanity. 

But  in  night  time  and  the  moonlight,  when  we  do  not 
see  these,  there  will  be  shapes  like  halos  around  the  fallen 
mbarets  of  Tooloon  and  Amer  as  around  the  obelisk  of 
Heliopolis  and  the  unchanging  pyramids;  memories  of 
simple  but  grand  faith  in  the  hearts  of  old  men  that  wor- 
shiped God,  and.  died  in  every  year  and  month  of  all  the 
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thousands  that  hare  shone  upon  these  stones ;  shadows 
that  will  forever  haimt  the  places  that  are  sanctified  by 
man's  holiest  emotions — sincere  and  prayerfiil  trust  in 
God,  though  it  were  ill  a  fidse  god;  shadows  that  are 
changeful,  but  always  there ;  long  shapes  and  forms  cast 
on  the  waUs  by  the  altar-flames,  that  remain  and  appear, 
and  flit  here  and  there  on  pavement  and  wall,  though 
altar-fires  be  long  extinguished,  and  the  wall  lie  in  dust 
on  the  broken  pavements  of  the  temple. 

But  is  this  so,  and  is  the  end  approaching  ? 

I  asked  myself  the  question  in  the  city  of  Victory, 
seated  at  my  open  window  in  the  night-time,  the  moon 
shining  gloriously — a  dazzling  moon — my  table  drawn  to 
the  window,  and  the  flame  of  my  candle  rising  steadily, 
and  without  a  flicker,  in  the  profoundly  silent  air.  Two 
hundred  thousand  people  were  lying  around  me,  and  I 
asked  who  and  what  they  were,  and  what  part  they 
formed  in  the  grand  sum  of  human  valuation  ?  Literally 
nothing.  They  are  not  worth  the  counting  among  the 
races  of  men.  They  are  the  curse  of  one  of  the  fidrest 
lands  on  this  earth's  surface. 

I  had  been  conversing  that  same  day  with  intelligent 
Mussulmans,  who  not  only  expressed  their  belief,  but 
added  their  anxious  hope,  that  the  advance  of  English 
power  in  the  East  would  soon  make  Egypt  an  English 
possession.    I  heard  this  everywhere  among  them. 

If  they  knew  any  thing  about  it — and  Turks  ought  to 
know  njore  of  it  than  Americans — they  would  see  that  it 
is  their  manifest  destiny.  England  begins  to  see  it,  as 
before  she  has  only  wished  it. 

I  answered  my  question.  Yes,  the  end  is  not  fiir  distant. 
The  mosk  of  Amer,  traditional  metre  of  the  duration  of 
the  fidth,  is  falling.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  a  huge  piece 
of  its  wall  go  crashing  down  into  the  dusty  court,  where 
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the  Still  sonshine  fell  on  it  as  if  it  had  been  waiting  for  it ; 
and  no  one  will  ever  disturb  its  ruin. 

Just  before  break  of  day,  from  the  mosk  of  Mohammed 
Ali  at  the  citadel  the  morning  call  to  prayer  sounds  over 
the  city.  The  Sultan  .Hassan,  old  Toploon,  and  another 
and  another  take  it  up,  and  three  hundred  yoioes  are  filling 
the  air  with  a  rich,  soft  chant,  that  reaches  the  ear  of  the 
Mussulman  in  his  profoundest  slumber,  and  calls  him  up 
to  pray.  Does  he  obey  ?  There  was  a  time  when,  at  that 
call,  the  city  of  Salah^'deen  had  no  closed  eye,  no  unbent 
knee  in  all  its  walls.  But  the  Mussulman  is  changed  now. 
He  heard  the  call  in  his  half  drunken  sleep,  stupefied 
with  hashish^  and  he  damned  the  muezzin,  and  turned 
over  to  deeper  slumber.  He  heard  it  in  his  profound  re- 
pose, after  counting  over  the  gains  he  had  made  by  cheat- 
ing his  neighbors,  and  he  did  not  feel  like  praying.  He 
heard  it  on  the  perfumed  couch  of  his  slave,  and  he  forgot 
the  prophet's  in  the  present  heaven.  He  heard  it — yes, 
there  w^rc  a  few  old  men,  who  remember  the  glory  of 
the  Mamelukes ;  who  heard  their  fierce  shouts  when  the 
Christian  invaders  met  them  at  the  pyramids ;  and  who, 
wearied  with  long  life,  look  now  for  youth  and  rest  in 
heaven,  and  they,  when  they  heard  the  call,  obeyed  it, 
and  theirs  were  the  only  prayers  wasted  on  the  dawning 
light  in  all  of  Cairo,  and  when  they  cease  there  will  be 
none  to  pray. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  Mark  the  prophecy.  Our 
days  may  be  few,  but  there  are  men  living  now  who  will 
see  the  crescent  disappear  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
and  who  will  build  their  houses  from  the  sacred  stones  of 
the  mightiest  mosks  in  Grand  Cairo.  The  beginning  of 
this  end  is  visible  already,  but  who  can  foresee  what  is  to 
follow? 
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Who  that  has  read  eastern  travel  books  for  the  last 
half  century  has  not  heard  the  fiune  of  the  great  Sheik 
of  the  Alaween  ?  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  that  I 
sympathized  deeply  with  some  one,  of  whose  robbery  by 
the  redoubted  sheik  I  read  a  sorrowful  history,  and  after 
that,  in  book  after  book,  as  I  heard  of  this  and  that  trav- 
eler driven  away  from  Petra  by  tMs  old  man,  or  robbed 
by  his  extortions,  I  used  to  think  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
morning's  walk  to  meet  him  and  rid  the  desert  of  such  an 
enemy  of  safe  joumeyiog.  What  a  capital  shot  it  would 
be  at  the  robber  sheik,  with  a  cut  rifle  and  a  well-greased 
ball !  These  boyish  notions  never  left  me,  and  I  frequently 
caught  myself  wondering  whether  I  should  ever  meet  the 
sheik  and  fight  lum  or  fly  him. 

I  met  him  when  I  least  expected  it. 

As  we  were  riding  up  the  Mouski,  Miriam  and  myself 
on  our  way  to  the  bazaars  one  afternoon,  we  were  startled 
and  arrested  by  an  apparition  that  was  not  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed. 

Seated  on  a  splendid  sorrel  mare,  whose  quick  roving 
eye  was  ill  at  ease  in  the  street  of  the  city,  was  an  old 
man,  whose  fiuje  was  the  fiu5e  of  a  king.  His  dress  was 
rich  and  elegant,  but  such  as  we  had  not  yet  seen  in 
Cairo.    H6  wore  no  shoes,  stockings,  nor  trowsers.    The 
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dost  of  the  desert  was  on  his  bare  feet  and  ankles.  Over 
a  shirt  of  the  richest  brocade  was  worn  a  doak  of  crimson 
doth  worked  with  gold,  and  over  this  a  doak  of  black, 
concealing  all  that  was  under  it,  except  when  it  was  ex- 
posed by  acddent.  A  cashmere  sash  was  womid  aroond 
his  waist,  binding  the  shirt  only,  in  the  folds  of  which 
gleamed  pistols  and  knives  more  than  I  could  count.  His 
head  was  covered  ^with  a  shawl  of  brown  silk,  the  heaviest 
work  of  the  looms  of  Damascus,  and  it  was  held  in  its 
place  by  a  woolen  cord,  heavy  aiough  to  hang  a  man, 
wound  around  the  crown  of  his  head  above  the  forehead 
and  ears. 

But  the  dress,  strange  and  degant  as  it  was,  was  a 
matter  of  subsequent  observation  to  us.  It  was  the  fiuse 
of  the  man  that  struck  us,  and  riveted  our  attention.  He 
was  an  old  man.  I  did  not  then  know  how  old.  But  his 
eye  was  brighter  than  the  eye  of  a  young  eagle.  The 
suns  of  the  desert  for  a  hundred  years  had  not  served  to 
dim  one  ray  of  its  brilliance.  I  never  saw  such  an  eye. 
It  pierced  me  through  and  through.  His  features  were 
diisded  with  the  sharpest  regularity,  and  his  eye  lit  them 
up  so  that  he  seemed  every  inch  a  prince.  And  yet  he 
was  of  diminutive  form,  small,  slender,  and  his  naked  foot, 
that  rested  in  the  shovel  stirrup,  was  thin  and  bony  to  the 
extreme. 

We  had  with  us  Mohammed  Abd-el-Atti,  a  young 
Egyptian  dragoman,  with  whom  we  were  about  dosing 
an  arrangement  for  our  voyage  southward.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  Bedouin  sheik,  Abd-d-Atti  sprang  from  his 
donkey  and  rushed  up  to  him,  seizing  his  hand  and  kissing 
it^  and  the  two  exchanged  the  long  series  of  Oriental 
blessings,  with  alternate  touches  of  the  breast  and  fore- 
head, whidi  invariably  signalize  a  meeting  between  friends 
long  parted. 

Meantime  we  stood  looking  curiously  at  the  scene,  and 
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in  a  few  moments  the  old  sheik  tamed  his  horse  toward 
vBy  and  Abd-el-Atti  informed  me  that  he  was  my  old  en- 
emy the  Sheik  Houssein  Ibn-egid,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Bedouin  chiefi  from  Cairo  to  Mecca. 

The  old  man  touched  my  hand,  and  as  we  each  lifted 
our  fingers  to  our  lips  after  the  grasp,  we  exchanged  a 
long,  steadfast  gaze,  which  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he 
laughed  quietly  to  himselfi  and  he  asked  me  if  I  were 
going  to  WAdy  Mousa.  Probably  he  thought  me  worth 
robbing,  as  he  saw  a  lady  in  my  company,  and  such  par- 
ties are  usually  best  stocked  with  plunderable  articles.  ^ 

Sheik  Houssein  is  an  old  man.  Here  men  say  that  he  is 
over  a  hundred  yeacrs  of  age,  and  that  his  descendants  of 
the  fourth  generation  are  full  grown  men,  stout  and  strong 
on  the  desert.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  is  a  man  weU  known 
in  the  world,  and  his  fame  has  gone  from  Europe  to 
America  in  the  letters  of  travelers  who  have  met  him  on 
the  desert  among  his  five  thousand  followers.  There  he 
is  a  chieftain  to  be  dreaded.  He  has  but  to  lift  ahandful 
of  dust  and  blow  it  into  the  air  with  his  thin  old  lips,  and 
three  thousand  Bedouins  are  in  the  saddle  at  his  call.  He 
is  the  guardian  of  Petra,  with  whom  all  who  desire  to  see 
the  Rock  City  must  make  peace  and  friendship.  ^ 

But  how  came  the  Sheik  Houssein  within  the  walls  of 
a  dty,  and  how  came  his  mare  to  be  treading  the  filthy 
streets  of  Cairo,  through  the  narrow  passages  shut  out 
from  the  sky — for  where  we  met  them  there  was  no  sky 
visible,  the  street  itself  being  roofed  over  with  reeds  to 
keep  out  the  sun?  The  story  is  somewhat  long,  but  I 
will  make  it  as  brief  as  possible. 

Some  time  ago  the  caravan  from  Suez  to  Cairo  was 
robbed  of  a  camel  loaded  with  indigo.  The  Sheik  Ibn« 
sh-deed,  who  rules  the  desert  from  Cairo  to  the  Red  Sea, 
is  responidble  to  the  government  of  Egypt  for  the  safety 
of  the  caravan.    He  has  hostages  in  the  city  to  secure 
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that  responsibility.  It  was  immediately  evident  that  none 
of  his  tribe  had  committed  the  theft,  and  it  was  soon  as 
evident  that  it  was  the  act  of  two  men  belonj^g  to  a 
tribe  nearer  to  Akaba,  and  bordering  on  the  tribes  that 
owe  allegiance  to  the  Sheik  Honssein.  Indeed,  some  evi- 
dence was  given  that  they  were  actually  men  under  that 
old  Sheik's  power. 

Among  the  Arabs  still  prevails  that  patriarchal  form  of 
government  which  makes  the  sheik  the  &ther  of  his  en- 
tire tribe.  If  one  of  them  is  in  trouble — it  matters  noth- 
ing whether  it  be  his  son  or  the  poorest  wretch  of  his 
retainers — ^he  will  sacrifice  his  life  for  him,  and  every  man 
of  the  entire  tribe  is  bound  to  do  the  same.  The  venera- 
tion for  the  sheik,  and  his  care  over  them,  is  in  every 
respect  like  that  of  a  fiither  for  his  sons,  and  children  for 
their  parent.  Accordingly,  when  one  is  known  to  have 
committed  a  crime,  no  trouble  is  taken  to  catch  him. 
Any  one  of  the  same  tribe  is  quite  the  same  thing.  Ar- 
rest him  if  you  can,  bring  him  to  Cairo,  and  send  word 
to  his  sheik  that  he  will  remain  in  prison  till  the  thief  is 
produced  at  the  prison-door,  and  all  the  tribe  are  at  work 
instantly  to  secure  the  right  man,  taking  care  at  first  to 
exhaust  all  means  of  effecting  the  escape  of  the  one  who 
has  been  taken. 

Ramadan  Effendi,  one  of  the  officers  of  government  in 
high  standing,  the  third  officer  in  the  Transit  Department 
^— who  is  the  cousin  and  the  brother-in-law  of  Abd-el-Atti 
— ^went  on  an  expedition  to  catch  one  of  the  tribe  at 
whose  door  lay  the  charge  of  this  robbery.  How  adroit- 
ly he  managed  his  business;  how  he  inveigled  two  of 
them  into  an  ambuscade,  and  then  sprang  on  them  and 
bound  them ;  how  the  whole  tribe  dogged  his  returning 
way  with  his  captives ;  how  he  took  them  in  one  of  the 
passenger  vans  to  cross  from  Suez  among  the  English 
passengers,  and  thus  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  Bedou- 
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iiis;  and  how  he  depodted  them  in  chuns,  under  Wt 
and  bar,  in  Cairo,  had  been  the  subject  of  town  talk  for 
a  month  past  among  those  who  had  known  the  circum- 
stances. Still  there  remained  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  robbers  were  of  this  tribe,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
catch  a  man  from  the  tribes  that  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Sheik  Houssein,  and  thus  make  the  mat- 
ter certain. 

I  went  to  the  prison  to  see  these  caged  eagles — call 
them  rather  vultures — ^but  they  were  splendid  fellows. 
One  of  them  was  the  son  of  the  sheik  of  his  tribe,  and 
is  celebrated  as  the  man  who  dared  to  brave  Mohammed 
Ali  Not  many  years  ago,  when  that  bold  man  had  im- 
prisoned the  Sherreef  of  Mecca  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo, 
this  Bedouin  came  under  the  wall  of  the  citadel  on  the 
desert  side — ^where  it  is  fifty  feet  high — and,  with  ropes 
and  his  own  sharp  wit  to  aid  him,  entered  the  citadel, 
liberated  the  sherreef  lowered  him  to  the  desert  sand, 
placed  him  on  his  own  dromedary,  and,  with  a  shout  of 
triumph,  dashed  away  into  the  desert.  Eighty  horses,  of 
the  swiftest  that  the  viceroy  possessed,  in  vain  followed 
the  escaped  captive. 

He  sat  and  smoked  his  pipe  calmly  as  I  stood  and 
looked  at  him.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that  he  was 
one  of  the  robbers  himsel£  It  was  very  certain  that  he 
would  hang  at  the  Bab  Zouaileh  if  some  one  else  were 
not  speedily  taken. 

But  the  caravan  of  the  pilgrims  from  Mecca  was  com- 
ing over  the  desert.  This  is  the  annual  event  of  Cairo. 
The  departure  and  the  return  of  the  Hadg  are  the  two 
great  festivals  of  the  year,  and  the  caravan  had  just 
arrived  on  the  desert  outside  the  city  on  the  day  of  which 
I  speak — and  was  widting  the  order  of  the  pasha  to  enter 
the  gates  and  march  in  procession  to  the  citadel.  Three 
thousand  camels  were  scattered  here  and  there  over  the 
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Bttid-hilk,  and  the  soeno  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
jdoturesqae  pageants  that  we  have  ever  witnessed. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  any  reader  that  the  pil- 
grims,  in  crossing  from  Mecca  to  Cairo,  pass  immense 
deserts,  and,  of  comrse,  through  the  dominions  of  varioas 
Bedouin  tribes.  To  each  of  these  tribes  the  Hadg  pays 
a  certain  sum  for  protection  and  safe  passage.  By  spe- 
cial instructions  sent  to  them  this  year,  the  officers  in 
charge  of  the  caravan  made  a  dispute  with  Sheik  Hous- 
sein,  on  passing  through  his  country,  as  to  the  kind  of 
dollar  to  be  paid  to  him — the  rate  having  been  fixed  in 
piastres.  The  Hadg  offered  the  sheik  French  dollars  at 
current  rates,  and  he  demanded,  as  no  doubt  he  was  en- 
titled, to  receive  them  at  government  rates,  which  would 
give  him  about  three  piastres  more  on  every  twenty. 
The  result  was  that  they  refused  to  pay  him  any  thing 
until  they  should  arrive  at  Cairo,  and  settle  the  dispute 
there.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  accompanied  the  caravan 
to  Cairo ;  and  he  was  just  altering  the  city  when  we  met 
him  in  the  Mouski. 

A  &te  that  he  little  anticipated  awaited  him.  While 
we  talked  in  the  street,  some  fifty  soldiers  had  gathered 
around  us,  and  the  old  man  found  himself  arrested. 

But  he  was  not  the  man  to  exhibit  emotion.  No  one 
would  have  supposed  that  the  occurrence  was  other  than 
what  be  had  come  for,  as  he  quietly  asked  me  to  go  with 
him  to  the  diwan  of  Mustapha  Capitan. 

It  was  impossible  to  desert  him  under  such  circum- 
stances. Indeed  I  had  no  objection  to  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity of  befriending  this  universal  enemy  of  travelers. 
Accordingly  we  rode  with  him,  two  hundred  yards,  to 
the  Transit  office. 

We  were  shown  into  an  upper  room,  where  sat  Mus- 
tapha Capitan,  the  chief  officer  of  the  Transit  Department 
at  Cairo,  and  Ramadan  Effendi,  who  is  the  next  in  rank. 
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Mustapha  occupied  the  comer  of  the  diwan,  and  room 
was  immediately  made  for  Miriam  and  myself  on  his 
light,  where  we  sat  while  coffee  was  served.  Ramadan 
sat  on  our  left,  Abd-el-Atti  being  at  hand  to  interpret  in 
case  of  necessity.  The  room  was  crowded  to  snfibcation 
with  men  in  every  variety  of  eastern  costume,  not  less 
than  fifty  of  them  being  Bedouins  of  every  tribe  be- 
tween Jerusalem,  Mecca,  Akaba,  and  Cairo ;  the  Sheik 
Ibrahim,  whose  tribe  is  between  Gtaza  and  HeliopoHsy 
with  a  dozen  of  his  followers— dark,  swarthy  fellows,  in 
blankets  and  shawls;  Ibn-sh-deed,  whom  I  have  before 
mentioned,  with  as  many  of  his  retainers;  Suleiman^ 
from  Akaba,  a  noble-looking  man,  with  a  fine,  intelligent 
&oe,  clothed  in  a  brown  robe,  over  a  brown  silk  shirt, 
with  a  shawl  of  the  same  color  on  his  head,  the  ends  of. 
which  hung  to  his  feet,  and  with  him  three  darker  and 
more  devilish-looking  Bedouins  than  I  have  elsewhere 
seen.  If  one  met  them  on  the  desert,  one  would  com- 
mence turning  his  pockets  wrong  side  out  before  they 
had  opened  their  lips. 

The  diwan  extended  across  the  upper  end  of  the  roo^. 
In  front  of  it  was  a  small  open  space,  in  the  centre  of 
which  the  old  sheik  stood,  and  behind  him  those  that  I 
have  named,  in  a  semicircle,  and  then  the  dense  mass  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  room. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  explain  to  Sheik  Houssein  why 
he  was  detained.  He  heard  them  speaking  of  the  lost 
camel,  and  he  knew  the  story  well,  for  every  Bedouin  in 
Arabia  knew  it  a  month  ago.  But  h^  strode  forward 
into  the  semicircle,  and  while  he  gathered  his  doak 
around  him  with  his  left  hand,  raised  his  thin  right 
hand  over  his  head,  and  stood  in  an  attitude  of  grace 
that  I  have  never  but  once  seen  equaled.  The  resem- 
blance to  the  North  American  Indian  was  startling. 
Every  gesture  was  similar ;  and  the  eloquence  was  the 
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same  natural  flow  of  fierce,  biting,  forioos  words,  yet  MX 
of  imagery  and  beauty.  I  understood  but  little  Arabic 
as  yet,  but  I  could  follow  him  through  nearly  all  that  he 
said — asking  Abd-el-Atti  occasionally  for  a  word  or  an 
idea — so  perfect  was  his  gesture,  and  in  such  perfect 
keeping  with  his  subject. 

Occasionally  Mustapha  interrupted  him  with  a  ques* 
tion,  and  he  replied.  The  substance  of  what  he  said  was 
that  he  knew  of  the  robbery,  knew  who  did  it,  knew 
where  the  man,  camel,  and  indigo  all  were,  but  that  they 
were  all  out  of  his  jurisdiction ;  they  were  in  the  adjoin* 
ing  tribe,  and  he  would  not  undertake  to  catch  the  tiiie^ 
simply  because  it  was  none  of  his  business.  If  he  should 
do  it,  his  own  life  would  not  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase ; 
and  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  throw  it  away  tot 
Said  Pasha,  a  man  to  whom  he  owed  nothing,  and  whon^ 
he  did  not  love,  respect,  or  fear.  If  the  government  of 
Egypt  wanted  the  man  enough  to  send  an  o£Bcer  for  him 
who  would  take  the  responsibility  of  catching  him,  then 
he  would  aid  him;  but  he  would  not  risk  his  life  to  do 
that  in  whidi  he  had  no  interest. 

Some  severe  expressions  were  used  by  Mustapha  Capi'^ 
tan,  which  roused  the  old  sheik's  anger,  and  he  shook  his 
fore  finger,  while  the  room  rang  with  his  deep,  guttural 
voice.  ^^  I  am  an  old  man ;  I  knew  Said  Pasha's  fether ; 
and  long  before  Mohammed  Ali  sat  on  the  diwan  in  Cairo  1 
was  sheik  in  W4dy  Mousa.  Said  Pasha  may  think  him^ 
self  somewhat  of  a  man,  because  he  is  in  the  seat  of  his 
fether.  My  son,  you  are  a  boy.  You  have  caught  m^ 
in  Cairo ;  but  if  I  meet  you  outside  the  gates  of  your 
city — if  I  meet  you  on  the  desert  sand — ^I  will  show  you 
who  is  Sheik  Houssein  I  Kill  me  here  now,  if  you  dare  ( 
and  I  have  five  sons,  old  men  all,  who  will  seek  my  blood 
on  the  stones  of  Cairo.  No,  no,  Mustapha  Capitan ;  no 
no,  Hassan  Pasha ;  Sheik  Houssein  is  not  to  be  treated 
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like  a  boy  I  What  will  become  of  your  carayan  next 
year,  and  the  year  after  that  ?  Send  ten  thonsand  men 
with  it  to  guard  it  by  the  mountains  of  Sheik  Hons- 
sein,  and  from  every  rock  and  hiding-place,  will  he  rain 
death  on  them^  and  the  ten  thousand  men  will  lie  on  the 
sands.  You  dare  not  harm  this  old  headi  I  am  not 
afraid  of  you,  though  I  stand  here  in  your  strong  house, 
in  the  heart  of  your  ^reat  city.  The  man  does  not  live 
who  dares  to  harm  me.  Woe  be  to  you,  Mustapha  Capi- 
tan,  woe  be  to  Said  Pasha,  if  I  go  not  out  free  from 
Cairo  and  unharmed  V^ 

The  room  was  ulent  for  a  moment,  as  the  old  man 
took  breath  after  this  burst  of  defiance,  and  then  every 
voice  rang  at  once  in  a  storm  of  dissension,  dispute,  de- 
mand, refusal,  defiance,  anger,  and  fiiry.  This  subsided 
as  Sheik  Houssein  again  raised  his  voice,  and  hurled 
his  anathemas  on  Said  Pasha  and  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment. Meantime  Mustapha  Capitan  sat  calmly  in  the 
comer  of  the  diwan,  and  Miriam  and  myself  sat  as  calmly 
by  his  nde.  I  confess  that  I  thought  once  or  twice  that 
if  this  storm  of  words  should  result  as  it  would  have  been 
likely  to  result  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  our  chance 
woi^d  have  been  poor  to  reach  the  door  through  a  hun- 
dred Arabs,  every  one  of  them  fully  armed. 

But  the  audience  was  over.  Mustapha  had  had  enough 
of  the  sheik,  and  he  broke  up  the  sitting  by  a  nod.  We 
went  out  with  the  crowd ;  and  as  the  room  opened  out 
on  the  large  roof  of  the  lower  building,  the  Bedouins  sat 
down  on  the  stones  of  the  roo^  and  we  sat  down  in  a  cir- 
cle composed  of  the  four  sheiks  that  I  have  mentioned 
and  ourselves,  attended  by  Abd-el-Atti.  Here  we  re- 
mained an  hour  longer,  listening  to  the  wily  attempts  of 
the  others  to  persuade  the  old  man  into  a  promise  to 
produce  the  Ude£  It  was  in  vain ;  he  was  not  to  bo 
caught.    Accordingly  I  proposed  to  Abd-el-Atti  to  take 
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the  old  man  with  ns  and  visit  the  other  prisoners.    I  was 
anzious  to  see  their  meeting.    He  went  with  ns. 

As  he  entered  the  prison-door  they  advanced  to  meet 
him ;  and  the  first  one,  the  son  of  a  sheik,  met  him  with 
outstretched  arms,  kissing  him  on  each  cheek,  and  receiv- 
ing his  kiss  in  return,  then  pressing  his  forehead  against 
the  old  man's  forehead,  both  standing  silent  and  motion- 
less for  thirty  seconds  in  that  graceful  and  strange  posi- 
tion, their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  The  other  prisoner 
received  a  similar  salute,  but  not  so  impressive.  The  first 
prisoner  was  dressed  in  the  plainest  and  most  common 
gray  blanket  of  the  Bedouins.  It  was  wound  around  his 
body,  and  the  comer  was  thrown  over  his  head ;  and 
yet  his  slave,  who  had  come  to  him  from  his  fax-off 
home  across  the  desert,  was  as  richly  dressed  as  any  man 
in  the  assembly,  in  silk  and  cashmere,  and  I  might  also 
have  remarked,  was  one  of  the  loudest  talkers  in  the 
audience-room;  for  here  slaves  talk  freely  before  their 
masters,  and  dispute  with  them  fearlessly. 

Mustapha  Capitan  ordered  the  Sheik  Houssein  to  be 
detained  in  the  prison  all  night.  Woe  to  Mustapha  if  he 
sets  hid  foot  on  the  desert  sand  east  of  Suez  after  this. 

I  asked  Abd-el-Atti  if  there  was  not  sudi  a  process  as 
giving  bail  known  to  Moslem  law.  There  was,  but  it  was 
only  honor.  If  a  man  of  reputation  would  promise  on 
his  religion  to  produce  the  prisoner,  he  might  be  given 
into  his  custody. 

So  we  arranged  it.  I  never  knew  exactly  how  much 
my  word  had  to  do  with  it,  or  whether  it  was  Abd-el- 
Atti's  religion  or  mme  that  Mustapha  Capitan  depended 
on.  Abd-el-Atti  arranged  it  with  Mustapha  Capitan, 
guarantying  his  appearance  when  the  government  should 
call  for  him.  The  sheik  was  handed  over  to  him  and 
he  brought  him  down  to  me  at  the  hotel. 
.   After  this  he  remained  for  two  weeks  our  constant  at« 
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tendant,  passing  the  nights  with  Abd-el-Atti  at  his  house 
and  reporting  himself  every  morning  to  the  authorities. 
He  was  all  this  time  like  a  caged  tiger,  quiet,  but  with  a 
furious  eye.  His  gratitude  to  Abd-el-Atti,  for  saving  him 
from  that  worst  affliction  known  to  an  Arab,  a  night,  un- 
der bolt  and  bar,  knew  no  bounds.  He  prayed  God  that 
he  might  see  him  at  Wkdj  Mousa,  and  as  he  was  old  he 
promised  the  gratitude  of  his  son3  and  descendants  to  re- 
mote generations. 

"What  will  you  do  to  Abd-el-Atti,  when  he  comes  to 
your  tent?*'  I  asked. 

He  turned  his  eye  up  to  Abd-el-Atti  with  a  good- 
natured  laugh,  and  drew  his  finger  across  his  throat. 

I  laughed  at  his  jesting  threat,  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  do  to  Mustapha  Capitan  if  he  ever  came  to  Wkij 
Mousa.  His  &ce  sobered  in  an  instant;  he  looked 
with  his  flashing  eyes  at  me,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  growled  rather  than  spoke, 

"Tou  know  very  well  what  I  will  do  to  Mustapha 
Capitan  or  to  Said  Pasha,  if  either  of  them  comes  within 
my  reach." 

"How  old  are  you  ?"  I  asked  him,  as  we  sat  smoking 
our  chibouks  in  affectionate  proximity  one  morning  at  the 
front  door  of  Williams's  hotel  under  the  shade  of  the  leb- 
bek  trees. 

"  My  children's  grand-children  ride  on  horses,"  was  the 
reply. 

While  he  remained  with  us,  I  had  his  photograph  taken 
by  an  artist  who  was  passing  through  Calrp  on  his  way 
to  India.  The  old  man  sat  like  a  statue.  The  first  im- 
presaon  taken  proved  a  failure,  and,  after  an  interval  of 
ten  minutes,  the  artist  proposed  to  seat  him  again.  It 
was  unnecessary.  He  was  in  the  chair,  and  he  had  not 
moved  hand  or  foot — ^I  dont  think  he  had  winked — since 
the  first  sitting. 
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This  picture  is  an  accurate  likeness  of  a  Bedouin  sheik 
in  full  costume,  precisely  as  we  were  accompanied  by  him 
from  day  to  day ;  the  reader  may  rely  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  camera,  and  not  suppose  that  fiincy  has  added  a 
line. 
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Thb  administration  of  jostice  in  Egypt  is  a  cnrions  af- 
fidr.  As  I  was  riding  homeward  that  day,  after  leaving 
the  old  man  of  the  desert,  I  met  a  camel  carrying  a  large 
box  which  contained  a  huge  tiger.  The  animal  was 
growling  furiously,  as  every  swing  of  the  camel  sent  him 
now  to  one  end  of  the  cage  and  now  to  the  other.  I  was 
comparing  him  to  the  old  chief  Never  were  two  more 
alike.  While  I  was  looking  at  him,  two  tall  stout  men, 
Europeans,  dismounted  from  donkeys  which  they  had 
hired,  and  refused  to  pay  the  owner  for  them.  On  his 
insisting,  one  of  them  struck  him.  Whereat  he  became 
more  earnest  in  his  demands  for  his  money,  but,  was  still 
perfectly  respectful,  though  he  held  the  Frank  firmly  by 
the  folds  of  his  dress.  The  latter,  enraged  at  the  perti- 
nacity of  the  Arab,  struck  him  with  his  cane,  and  then 
gave  him  a  terrible  beating.  I  never  saw  a  man  so 
thoroughly  thrashed.  He  struck  him  over  his  head  and 
back,  his  legs  and  his  bare  arms,  bringing  blood  at  every 
blow.  He  beat  him  across  the  street  and  actually  into 
the  open  court  of  the  police  office,  where  sat  fifteen  or 
twenty  police  officers,  smoking  sedately  and  calmly.  No 
one  of  them  moved  fi*om  his  seat,  or  spoke.  Twenty 
other  donkey  men  rushed  in  to  the  rescue,  and  the  Frank 
broke  his  cane  over  the  head  of  his  victim,  and  then  took 
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to  European  swearing.  The  next  instant  he  rushed  out 
into  the  street,  aroond  the  comer  of  the  building,  to  an 
old  man  who  sells  bamboo  and  rattans,  bought  a  stout 
bamboo  for  a  piastre,  and  returned  to  the  charge.  Again 
the  poor  Arab  took  it,  and  when  he  was  thoroughly  tired 
the  Frank  left  the  crowd  and  walked  along  the  street  as 
C00II7  as  if  he  had  but  been  whipping  a  dog. 

This  is  an  every  day  occurrence  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  I  mention  it  in  connection  with  the  arrest  of 
the  Sheik  Houssein  as  showing  what  experience  I  had  in 
one  afternoon  of  the  manner  of  administering  justice  in 
Cairo  the  Blessed. 

The  explanation  of  this  strange  scene  in  the  police  of> 
fice  is  this. 

By  our  treaty  with  Turkey,  and  by  the  treaties  of  all 
civilized  nations,  it  is  provided  that  no  American,  English- 
man, or  in  general  no  citizen  or  subject  of  either  of  the 
powers  so  protected  by  treaty,  shall  be  tried  for  any  o£ 
fense  by  Turkish  law,  but  every  offender  shall  be  tried  by 
the  law  of  his  own  land.  The  substance  of  this  is,  that  he 
shall  be  handed  over  to  the  consul  of  his  government,  and 
he  sends  him  home  for  trial  without  witnesses — of  course 
without  possibility  of  conviction. 

Hence  foreigners  may  commit  crime  with  absolute  im- 
punity, except  for  the  blood  revenge,  which  authorizes 
and  requires  relatives  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  con- 
nections. 

As  a  result  of  this,  every  consul  in  Egypt  has,  what  are 
called  protegis^  the  list  varying  from  hundreds  up  to 
thousands.  I  beg  especial  attention  to  this  enormity  of 
fraud,  in  which  our  government  is  an  innocent  participar 
tor,  a  fraud  on  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  governments 
which  all  civilized  nations  are  combined  in  perpetrating. 

Our  present  consul,  Mr.  De  Leon,  is,  I  believe,  totally 
free  from  any  blame  in  the  matter.    He  found  a  list  of 
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American  sabjects,  entitled  to  protection,  left  him  by  his 
predeoessorSy  and  he  ha3  done  what  he  could  to  diminifih 
the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  nation  which  this  system 
brings  about.  But  what  is  he  alone  among  the  crowd 
of  foreign  consuls,  each  one  a  petty  sovereign  by  yirtue 
of  this  system.  Its  ramifications  extend  everywhere  in 
Turkish  dominions*  I  found  it  at  Jaffi^  at  Jerusalem,  at 
Smyrna,  and  at  Constantinople. 

Out  of  this  system  whoUi/  arose  the  Kosta  cUfficyUy^ 
and  though  this  has  given  us  a  terrible  reputation  in  the 
East,  and  one  which  secures  profound  respect  for  Amer- 
icans, because  the  Mediterranean  nations  have  gotten  the 
idea  that  we  are  a  filibustering  nation,  ready  to  come  and 
seize  on  their  ports,  palaces,  and  thrones,  yet  this  whole 
thing  was  wrong  fi-om  beginning  to  ending. 

No  one  in  America  understood  precisely  how  the 
thing  could  occur,  or  how  the  commodore  and  consul 
dared  to  act  as  they  did.  But  this  system  explains  it. 
If  Kosta  had  been  a  full-blooded  Turk,  and  never  out  of 
Turkey  in  his  life,  had  his  name  been  found  on  the  con- 
sul's lists  of  prategSs^  the  same  course  would  have  been 
taken  in  carrying  out  the  system.  There  are  hundreds 
of  such  names  on  our  consuls*  lists!  Men  who  never 
breathed  any  fireer  air  than  that  of  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries— ^whose  forefiithers,  to  the  days  of  Esau,  were 
Asian,  and  whom  their  own  government  dare  not  lay 
finger  on,  because  of  this  claim  of  protection  on  the  part 
of  the  American  government.  Observe  how  it  works. 
A  Jew,  doubtless  direct  in  his  line  of  descent  from  the 
Jews  of  the  time  of  Jeremiah  in  Egypt,  whose  &ther, 
and  grand&ther,  and  great  grandfitther,  were  money- 
changers in  the  Jews'  quarter  of  Cairo,  killed  a  man  in 
the  street,  and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned.  An  En- 
glishman who  saw  l^iT"  kill  the  man,  and  who  caused  his 
arrest,  is  my  informant. 
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Bia  oonyiotion  was  certain ;  his  guilt  dear  as  daylight. 

But,  two  days  after  his  arrest^  he  sent  for  the  French 
consul,  had  a  long  interview  with  him,  and  the  next  day 
the  constil  showed  his  name  in  his  list  of  proteges^  and 
demanded  his  delivery  to  him.  The  government,  of 
course,  yielded  to  the  demand.      ^ 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  system  travelers 
have  no  protection  against  each  other,  and,  on  the  river, 
every  man  looks  to  his  arms  as  his  only  guard. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  this  system  should  be 
changed.  It  is  iniquitous,  from  first  to  last,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  &ct  that  our  present  consul,  Mr.  De  Leon,  is 
an  able,  upright,  and  trustworthy  man,  that  Americans 
can  have  any  confidence  for  safety  while  in  Egypt. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may  here  speak  of 
the  general  administration  of  justice  in  Egypt. 

The  days  of  Mohammed  Defterdar  are  passed,  and 
better  times  are  come;  still  the  wheels  of  justice  move 
much  on  golden  axles,  and  there  is  room  for  great  reforms 
in  justice  and  in  practice. 

The  viceroy  is  an  autocrat  He  says  kill,  and  they 
kill 

While  I  was  in  Cairo,  he  gave  Mohammed  Bey,  chief 
of  the  police  in  Cairo,  seven'days  in  which  to  detect  a 
murderer,  and  on  the  eighth  morning,  the  murderer  being 
stiU  at  large,  his  fiiends  had  permission  to  bury  Moham- 
med Bey's  headless  trunk. 

The  religion  is  the  only  law  of  the  country.  By  it  the 
Khadee  rules  and  judges  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  Baroun 
elRasheed. 

I  heard  one  day  that  a  murder  had  been  committed  in 
the  broad  street  of  the  city,  and  I  went  over  to  the  police 
office  to  see  the  process  of  justice  in  such  a  case. 

It  was  a  curious  scene.  On  the  fioor  of  the  room  sat 
the  prisoner,  literally  loaded  with  chains.   He  had  a  chaiu 
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<m  each  wrist,  and  one  as  heiavy  as  a  small  ship's-cable 
going  aronnd  his  body  and  over  his  shoulders.  It  was  a 
ridiculous  formalitj,  too ;  for  it  was  Very  manifest  that 
he  had  but  to  shake  himself  and  they  would  drop  o^ 
even  to  the  last  link. 

Opposite  to  him  sat  four  women,  lacing  him.  They 
were  heavily  vailed,  but  they  watched  him  with  flashing 
«yes.  They  were  the  relations  of  the  dead  man,  attends 
ing  here  to  see  that  he  was  avenged.  The  law  of  blood 
for  blood"  is  onmipotent. 

I  inquired  into  the  process  of  the  law  with  such  a  man. 

"When  will  he  be  tried?'* 

"  In  a  month  or  two." 

"  Do  you  make  up  any  calendar  of  cases  for  trial  ?" 

"Oh,  no." 

"How  do  you  remember  that  such  a  case  is  to  be 
tried?" 

"  They  (the  women)  will  see  that  we  don't  forget  him." 

"  Is  there  no  other  way  of  remembering  it  ?" 

"  None  ;  the  blood  revenge  wiU  keep  them  active. 
We  shall  need  no  other  reminder." 

"  Where  will  he  remain  meanwhile  ?" 

"  In  prison." 

"  At  whose  expense  ?" 

"  His  own." 

"  Do  you  feed  prisoners  ?" 

"  Not  a  mouthful." 

"  Who  does  feed  them  ?" 

"Their  friends." 

"  If  they  have  none  ?" 

"What?" 

"  If  they  have  no  fnends  ?" 

"  Never  heard  of  such  a  case." 

"But  ifit  did  occur ?*» 

"  I  suppose  he  must  starve." 
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Such  is  the  ample  routine  of  justice.  Primitiye,  and 
certainly  effective.  I  have  no  doubt  that  justice  is  as 
evenly  administered  in  this  same  Cairo,  as  in  Christian 
New  York  or  London.  Look  ye  to  it,  who  would  make 
Christian  lands  better  than  Moslem ! 

Shortly  after  my  first  interview  with  Sheik  Houssein, 
the  procession  of  the  Makhmil  took  place,  which  is  the 
final  breaking-up  of  the  annual  pilgrimage,  by  depositing 
the  Makhmil  in  the  mosk  of  Mohammed  All  at  the  citr 
adel. 

This  procession  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  grandest  events 
of  the  Cairene  year.  The  departure  of  the  pUgrims  is 
the  time  for  more  display,  but  the  scene  is  not  more  in- 
teresting, perhaps  not  as  interesting. 

The  caravan  had  been  waiting  on  the  desert,  outside 
the  dty  walls,  for  the  pasha's  order  that  it  should  enter, 
and  this  at  length  was  issued  at  a  late  hour  on  the  even- 
ing before.  No  one  knew  of  it,  and  we  should  not 
have  heard  of  it  but  for  the  &ithfulness  of  our  servant, 
who  was  up  at  his  prayers  before  daylight,  as  every  good 
Mussulman  should  be,  and  saw  the  soldiers  passing  on 
their  way  out  of  the  city  to  meet  the  caravan ;  so  he  came 
and  roused  me,  and  called  a  carriage  instanter.  It  had 
been  decided  beforehand  that  we  should  have  a  carriage 
instead  of  going  on  donkeys,  because,  in  the  first  place, 
we  should  be  better  able  to  see  in  a  crowd,  and  in  the 
second  place,  should  be  less  liable  to  insult  from  the  crowd. 
For  on  the  day  of  this  procession,  from  time  immemorial, 
Mussulmans  have  been  permitted  to  insult  Christians  with 
impunity,  and  the  boys  are  accustomed  to  do  so. 

The  Makhmil  is  a  somewhat  curious  afiair.  Few  Mo- 
hanmiedans  can  tell  you  what  it  is,  though  they  venerate 
it,  and  look  forward  and  back  to  its  arrival  as  the  great 
event  of  the  religious  year. 

Long  years  ago— let  us  not  be  particular  about  dates — 
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a  oertain  royal  lady,  a  queen,  made  the  pOgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  for  ber  use  had  a  gorgeous  car  or  camel  litter 
made,  in  which  she  rode  all  the  way.  The  next  year  she 
did  not  go  on  the  pUgrimage,  but  she  sent  her  camel  and 
her  litter,  and  it  was  carried  by  the  pUgrims  each  succes- 
sive year,  until  they  forgot  the  origin  of  the  custom  and 
made  it  a  religious  rite.  Each  year  a  most  gorgeous 
canopy  is  made — a  new  one  every  year — ^at  the  expense 
of  tlie  government,  and  this  goes  and  returns  empty.  On 
its  return,  it  is  held  most  sacred.  The  people  rush  to 
touch  it  with  their  fingers.  They  press  their  foreheads 
and  lips  to  the  fringe,  and  rejoice  at  the  blessmg  their 
eyes  have  in  looking  at  it. 

We  were  effectually  insured  against  insult  when  we 
met  Sheik  Houssein  and  took  him  into  the  carriage.  The 
old  man  did  not  exactly  like  to  sit  in  such  an  af&ir.  He 
said  he  preferred  to  be  on  his  horse,  and  when  Miriam 
explained  to  him  that  we  much  preferred  carriages  in 
oar  dties,  he  promised  that  when  she  came  to  W4dy 
Mousa,  he  would  give  her  such  a  horse  as  would  make 
her  forswear  all  wheeled  vehicles  thenceforth.  He  looked 
anxiously  around  him  as  we  went  along  through  the 
crowd  that  was  pouring  to  the  part  of  the  city  where  the 
procession  was  to  pass.  We  drove  on  rapidly,  a  runner 
preceding  us  and  clearing  the  way.  I  wished  to  reach 
the  Bab  el  Nasr^  the  gate  of  victory,  before  the  entrance 
of  the  procession,  but  I  was  too  late  for  it.  We  met 
them  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  way,  and  the  officers 
who  preceded  the  procession  turned  our  horses*  heads, 
80  that  we  were  obliged  to  head  the  procession  and  drive 
back  till  we  came  to  a  convenient  turn  out,  where  we 
could  stop  and  let  them  pass.  This  place  we  found  and 
there  saw  them. 

The  procesoon  was  headed  by  the  camels  which  had 
accompanied  the  Ha^  to  Mecca  and  back.  Then  followed 
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the  escort  of  cavalrj  and  foot  sent  out  to  meet  thenu 
Behind  these  came  the  sacred  camel,  bearing  the  makhmil. 
It  was  indeed  a  gorgeous  affidr,  blazing  with  the  purest 
gold.  No  tinsel  work  about  this.  Its  value  was  incalcu^ 
lable.  The  camel  was  almost  hidden  by  the  fringe  of 
precious  metal,  and  the  balls  and  crescents  shone  like  suns 
and  moons.  The  whole  crowd  shouted  and  did  reverence 
to  it  as  it  passed. 

The  Mohammedan  sign  of  reverence  is  made  by  placing 
the  palm  of  the  open  hand  on  the  forehead,  and  drawing 
it  down  to  the  chin ;  every  man,  woman,  and  child  did 
this,  and  then  shouted.  The  air  rang  with  the  peculiar 
cry  of  joy  which  the  women  utter  on  all  festive  occasions, 
a  long  gurgling  sotmd  that  no  one  can  imitate  who  is  not 
bom  in  the  East.  Behind  the  makhmil,  on  a  camel,  sat  a 
derweesh,  naked  to  the  waist,  who  is  a  somewhat  celebrated 
character,  and  an  important  part  of  the  procession.  His 
head  rolls  as  if  it  were  not  attached  to  his  shoulders,  but 
only  lay  there,  and  every  motion  of  the  camel  sent  it 
around.  This  motion  is  never  known  to  stop  from  the 
time  the  makhmil  leaves  the  citadel  of  Cairo  on  its  way  to 
Mecca  until  its  return.  Possibly  in  the  night  time,  when 
no  one  is  near,  he  may  rest  and  sleep,  but  this  is  denied, 
and  it  is  asserted  and  believed  that  he  never  rests  an  in- 
stant or  ceases  this  strange  motion. 

Following  him  are  the  camels  of  the  pilgrims,  with 
their  canopies  and  their  &milies  in  them.  The  camel  litter 
is  composed  of  two  boxes,  swung  on  oppoate  sides  of  the 
camel,  covered  with  one  tent-like  canopy.  In  each  box 
are  some  of  the  riders,  or  possibly  they  balance  the  person 
on  one  side  by  the  baggage  on  the  other,  if  the  &mily  is 
not  large  enough  to  fill  both. 

These  are  the  desert  ships  of  old  &me.  Five  thousand 
of  them  were  in  the  caravan  when  they  left  Suez,  but 
more  than  two  thousand  hastened  on,  and  had  been  scat- 
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tered  to  their  various  homes  a  week  or  more  before  the 
arrival  of  the  main  body.  Hence  the  procession  was  not 
as  fall  as  usual. 

After  the  camels  came  the  guard  of  the  caravan,  a  reg- 
iment of  wild-looking  rascals  of  every  nation  under  the 
eastern  sun,  dressed  in  more  costumes  than  there  are 
countries  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  these  closed  the  pro- 
cession, which  was  altogether  the  strangest  that  we  have 
ever  been  witnesses  of.  They  passed  us  and  went  on 
through  the  Bab  ZouaUeh,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
stately  edifices  in  the  city,  and  so  on  up  to  the  citadel. 
The  Bab  Zouaileh  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a  gate.  Before 
the  days  of  Salah-e'deen  it  was  the  most  southern  gate 
of  Cairo,  bat  when  that  prin6e  extended  the  city,  and 
built  the  citadel,  this  gate  was  left  in  the  midst  of  the 
houses,  and  stands  to  this  day  a  monument  of  the  great- 
ness of  that  celebrated  wairior. 

It  is  withal  one  of  the  most  sacred  places  in  Cairo,  and 
while  superstition  even  among  Mussulmans  shrinks  from 
public  gaze,  here  it  is  displayed  to  the  utmost. 

The  Kutb  is  the  most  holy  of  the  Mohammedan  samts. 
No  man  can  tell  who,  what,  or  where  he  is.  EQs  residence  is 
always  in  the  flesh,  always  in  some  Mussulman.  That  man 
knows  it,  and  only  he.  When  he  dies,  it  passes  to  another. 
This  Kutb,  or  Wellee,  has  the  gift  of  ubiquity,  or  rather 
the  power  of  instantaneous  dianga  of  place.  One  gate  of 
the  Bab  Zouaileh  is  never  closed,  but  haer  stood  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  shut  back  against  the  wall  of  the  archway. 
Behind  this  is  t?ie  place  of  the  JSutby  where  oftentimes  the 
passing  Mohammedan  casts  a  sudden  look,  hoping  to  see 
him. 

Upon  this  gate  every  Mohammedan  who  has  had  a 
tooth-ache,  hangs  the  extracted  tooth,  thinking  thereby 
to  be  insured  against  a  recurrence  of  the  malady.  Hence 
the  gate  presents,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  a  curious  ap- 
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pearance.  Some  hundreds  of  grinders  of  every  size  and 
sort  are  placed  in  the  cracks,  or  attached  by  strings  to 
various  parts  of  the  massive  portal ;  and  a  dentist  might 
make  his  fortune  by  selecting  from  them.  Some  of  them 
are  inclosed  in  small  bags,  but  the  large  majority  are  in 
their  native  purity,  or  impurity. 

Over  the  gate  did  hang  until  it  fell  away  in  the  winds, 
the  rope  by  which  Toman  Bey,  the  last  sultan  of  the 
Baharite  dynasty,  was  hung  in  1517,  and  until  very  re- 
cently the  ghastly  heads  of  the  slaughtered  Mamelukes 
grinned  on  the  turrets  above  it.  Without  the  gate  is  the 
si>ot  still  used  for  the  execution  of  certain  criminals,  al- 
though it  is  now  a  crowded  bazaar. 

The  procession  over,  I  drove  back  to  the  hotel,  drop- 
ping the  sheik  on  the  way.  His  release  at  length  came. 
The  government  paid  him  ofE,  and  allowed  him  to  depart. 
He  came  down  to  bid  me  good-by,  and  urged  me  to  visit 
him  in  W&dy  Mousa. 

We  parted  excellent  friends.  He  promised  me  all  man- 
ner of  attentions  in  WMy  Mousa,  if  I  would  come,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  treated  me  nobly.  But  I 
never  saw  him  again,  and  the  old  man  will  be  dead  when 
I  go  to  W4dy  Mousa.  I  heard  of  him  in  the  following 
spring.  Aslwasgropingmywaybytorchlightthroughthe 
grand  caverns  that  underlie  the  north-east  comer  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  gentlemiCn  who  was  with  me  on  that  curious 
exploration,  and  who  was  one  of  an  English  party  just 
arrived  across  the  desert  from  Cairo,  happened  to  men- 
tion Petra. 

**  Did  you  go  to  Petra  ?^ 

"No.'' 

"Why  not?" 

«  Why,  the  old  Sheikh  of  the  Alaween— ^ 

"  Sheikh  Houssein  Ibn-egid  ?" 

**  Te&— do  you  know  him  ?" 
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^<  I  think  I  do ;"  and  I  laughed  loud  and  long,  withont 
waiting  for  his  Btoiy,  for  I  knew  that  my  old  friend  was 
at  his  work  again.  He  had  scared  them  away  from 
W&dy  Moosa.  But  I  had  fidth  to  believe  that  he  would 
be  glad  tp  see  me  there* 
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How  I  wandered  about  the  streets  of  Cairo;  how  I 
visited  the  citadel,  and  again  and  again  explored  that 
deep  rock-hewn  well  of  Tusef  Salah-e'deen,  known  as  the 
well  of  Joseph ;  how  I  stood,  hour  by  hour,  on  the  front 
of  the  unfinished  palace  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  looked 
off  at  the  Nile  and  the  pyramids;  how,  day  by  day,  we 
rode  down  to  the  boat,  and  watched  her  progress  in 
fitting  up,  and  bargained  here  and  there  for  provisions 
and  powder,  flags  and  frying-pans,  hams  and  hammers ; 
how,  in  one  of  my  hasty  gallops  up  the  Mouski,  my 
donkey  slipped  and  plunged  me  into  the  open  arms  of  an 
old  Turk,  whom  I  was  compelled  to  console  by  buying  of 
him  a  half  dozen  of  brandy,  which  brandy,  O  friend,  bear 
in  mind  when  I  come  to  tell  of  the  ascent  of  the  cataract; 
how  Trumbull  and  myself  consulted  all  night  about  the 
comforts  for  the  ladies,  and  worked  all  day  on  little 
nothings  which  seemed  of  huge  importance  then ;  how 
we  smoked  pounds  of  Latakea  over  our  volumes  of 
ChampoUion,  and  the  maps  of  Jacotin  which  Trumbull, 
with  infinite  skill,  had  copied  in  America,  and  brought 
with  him;  how  we  rode  out  to  the  superb  Shoubra 
gardens  of  Halim  Pasha,  the  viceroy's  brother,  and 
sunned  ourselves  in  the  corridor  that  ran  around  the 
great  fountain  wherein  foolish  and  fidse  tradition  saith 
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Mohammed  Ali  was  accustomed  to  keep  pet  crocodiles, 
and  overturn  boat-loads  of  his  wives ;  how  we  did  not 
see  the  fair  odalisques  in  these  bowers,  as  one  &nciful 
author  describes  his  own  good  luck,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  never  open  when  the  ladies  are  abroad  in  them, 
but  then  rigorously  shut  e^en  to  men  slaves  of  the  pasha; 
how  we  dreamed  away  a  month  of  luxurious  life  in  El 
Kahira  the  Victorious :  are  not  all  these  things  for  om* 
own  memories,  and  too  much  and  too  many  to  be  recited 
here? 

Abd-el«Atti  was  a  young,  well-built,  active  Egyptian, 
'with  a  &ce  much  like  a  North  American  Indian's.  Hjs 
complexion  was  copper- colored,  his  eyes  black  and  rather 
unsteady.  After  the  Nile  voyage  I  took  him  with  me  to 
Syria ;  mid,  having  had  him  for  a  servant  during  nearly 
eight  months  of  constant  travel,  I  think  I  know  the  man 
perfectly. 

His  temper  was  violent,  but  I  had  no  difficulty  with  it. 
Like*  all  dragomans,  he  was  anxious  to  make  money,  and 
could  see  but  one  view  of  a  money  question.  I  had  no 
trouble  with  him  on  that  score  either.  If  I  yielded  to 
him  in  one  instance,  I  made  him  yield  in  the  next.  If  the 
traveler  will  look  out  for  his  temperament,  and  treat  him 
kindly,  as  a  good  servant  should  be  treated,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  him  as  the  most  accomplished 
dragoman  in  Egypt  or  the  East. 

He  had  Uved  some  years  in  England  and  France,  spoke 
the  language  of  those  countries,  Italian,  Turkish,  and 
his  own,  the  Arabic — ^read  and  wrote  Arabic  well,  which 
was  a  great  desideratum  for  our  purposes,  and  had  seen 
travel  and  adventure  enough  to  be  able  to  tell  and  manu- 
facture large  stories  for  our  amusement,  when  there  was 
nothing  better  to  do.  I  give  here  our  contract  with  him 
verbatim. 
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Contract. 


We,  the  undersigned,  J.  Hammond  Trmnboll,  and  W. 
G.  Prime,  with  Mrs.  Trumbull  and  Mrs.  Piime,  have  this 
day  agreed  with  Mohammed  Abd-el-Atti  for  a  trip  up  the 
NUe,  on  the  following  conditions : 

1.  Mohanmied  Abd-el-Atti  engages  to  provide  a  com- 
fortable boat,  with  awning  and  jolly  boat ;  to  fomish  said 
boat  with  beds,  bedding,  tables,  chma,  glass,  water  filters, 
and  an  and  eveir  requifflte  necessary  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  first-class  passengers. 

2.  Mohammed  Abd-el-Atti  agrees  to  provide  all  stores, 
provisions,  candles,  lights,  etc.,  as  shall  be  necessary  for 
the  entire  voyage,  .^so  to  provide  as  many  courses  for 
break&8t,  dinner,  etc.,  as  shall  be  required  by- the  above 
parties. 

8.  Mohammed  Abd-el-Atti  agrees  to  provide  and  pav 
for  one  cook,  one  servant,  and  one  assistant,  to  wash 
clothes,  etc.,  during  the  entire  voyage. 

4.  Under  the  above  conditions  Mohammed  Abd-el-Atti 
^ees  to  take  Messrs  Prime  and  Trumbull,  and  party,  to 
"&  Souan,  and  back  again  to  Cairo,  for  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  in  gold,  giving  them  fif- 
teen days'  stoppage  on  the  voyage,  at  any  place  or  places 
they  may  wish  to  stop  or  remain  at,  and  providing  don- 
keys and  guides  for  visiting  any  such  places. 

5.  For  the  first  fifteen  days  of  stoppage,  exceeding  the 
above  period,  that  they  may  wish  to  remain  below  the 
first  cataract,  they  will  pay  to  Mohammed  Abd-el-Atti  the 
sum  of  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  per  dienu 

6.  For  any  period  they  may  wiwi  to  remain  below  the« 
first  cataract,  after  the  expiration  of  the  above  provided 
period,  they  shaU  pay  Mohanmied  Abd-el-Atti  the  sum  of 
three  pounds  per  day  for  each  day. 

7.  Should  tne  above  parties,  alter  their  arrival  at  the 
first  cataract,  wish  to  proceed  to  the  second  cataract,  Mo- 
hammed Abd-el-Atti  agrees  to  take  them  on  in  the  same 
boat,  and  same  style,  and  tliey  shall  then  pay  him  the 
sum  of  sixty-seven  pounds  ten  shillings  for  the  trip  be- 
tween the  two  cataracts  and  back,  and  they  shall  have 
three  days  for  stoppage,  for  visiting  such  places  as  they 
may  desire.    And  if  tney  shall  desire  to  stop  more  tiian 
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three  days  above  the  first  cataract,  then,  for  every  day 
of  stoppage  above  three,  they  shall  pay  him  at  the  rate 
of  three  pounds  per  dav. 

8.  It  is,  moreover,  rally  understood  that  Mohammed 
Abd-el-Atti  is  to  pav  all  presents  on  the  voyage ;  to  pay 
aU  donkey  hire,  guides,  guards,  etc ;  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  taking  the  boat  up  and  down  the  cataracts,  and  all  and 
every  present  to  crew,  sailors,  reis,  pilot,  or  persons  on 
shore,  during,  and  at  the  end  of  the  voyage. 

9.  It  is  understood  that,  if  the  party  &ould  go  to  the 
second  cataract,  then  the  provision  for  da^s  of  stonpage 
over  fifteen  days  below  the  first  cataract  is  altered,  and 
they  shall  pay  Mohammed  Abd-el-Atti,  in  that  case,  only 
three  pounds  per  day  over  the  first  fifteen  days  provided 
for,  for  every  day  more  than  such  fifteen  that  tney  may 
wish  to  stop. 

Dated,  at  Cairo,  this  27th  day  of  October,  1866. 
N.  B.  The  boat  is  to  be  procured  and  equipped,  and 
the  trip  to  commence  as  soon  as  possible. 

Signed  by  the  Americans. 
Sealed  by  Mohammed  Abd-el-AttL 

Under  this  contract  he  selected  a  boat,  which  we  ex- 
amined and  approved,  and  he  proceeded  to  fit  and  fur- 
nish her.  When  this  was  done  we  hoisted  the  American 
flag,  and,  for  a  signal,  a  white  flag  with  one  large  blue 
star  in  the  centre,  and  named  her  firom  the  name  of  a 
boat  not  unknown  to  fame  in  our  home  circles.  The 
Phaktom. 

There  was  something  pleasant  in  the  idea  of  calling  our 
Nile  boat,  that  spread  her  lofty  wings  on  the  air,  white 
and  very  ghost-like  in  the  light  of  a  November  moon 
in  Egypt,  by  the  name  of  that  gallant  boat  which  has 
weathered  so  many  Atlantic  gales  along  the  coast  of 
America,  and  with  which  many  recollections  of  pleasant 
days,  and  pleasant  life,  and  beloved  friends,  are  oon^ 
nected. 

But  she  was  a  very  different  craft.  Seventy  feet  long 
bgriiurteen  broad,  she  carried  a  mast  stepped  away  fi}F> 
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ward,  about  thirty  feet  higb.  On  the  top  of  tbis,  swing* 
ing  by  a  rougb  rope  tackle,  was  tbe  long  yard,  tapering 
Srom  one  heavy  end  below  to  a  point  sixty  or  seventy  feet 
above  the  deck,  and  this  carried  the  large  triangular  sail. 
Another  smaller  mast,  stepped  at  the  extreme  stem,  on 
the  after-rail,  carried  a  small  sail  of  the  same  shape,  which 
was  managed  by  ropes  rigged  out  on  a  pole  projecting 
ten  feet  behind  the  boat. 

The  cabins  occupied  all  the  after  part  of  the  boat,  and 
rose  five  feet  above  the  deck,  the  floor  being  sunk  two 
feet  below  it.  Thus  we  had  ample  height  of  ceiling,  and 
with  a  dining-room,  one  large  and  two  small  sleeping- 
rooms,  closets,  and  wash-room,  we  had  a  small  house  in 
which  four  persons  could  live  very  comfortably.  The 
furniture  of  the  boat  was  oriental,  of  course ;  but  two 
American  rocking-chairs,  part  of  a  Yankee  importation 
into  Alexandria  two  years  ago,  made  things  look  some- 
what natural  within  the  cabin,  and  no  one  could  suggest 
an  improvement  on  our  arrangements. 

Darkest  of  Nubians  externally,  and  brightest  in  intel- 
lect, was  Ferraj,  our  first  cabin  servant.  Never  was  there 
a  blacker  or  a  better  fellow.  Ten  years  ago  Abd-el-Atti 
found  a  crowd  of  slaves  at  W4dy  Halfeh,  in  the  slave-pen 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  He  took  a  bag  of  dates  in  his 
hand,  went  among  them,  and  sprinkled  them  on  the 
ground.  The  black  crowd  sprang  after  them,  and  gath- 
ered them  up  gladly.  He  saw  one  small  boy  of  seven  or 
eight  that  was  unable  to  get  any,  and  he  was  struck  with 
his  appearance.  Ei^t  pounds  bought  him.  He  named  him 
Ferraj  (Trusty),  and  took  him  to  Cairo.  From  that  time 
they  have  been  inseparable,  and  their  affection  for  each 
other  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  that  ordinarily  subsist- 
ing between  master  and  slave  in  oriental  countries.  He 
taught  him  to  read — ^an  accomplishment  in  this  country 
which  but  one  in  a  thousand  can  boast  of— and  having 
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brought  him  up  with  the  utmost  care,  made  him  a  good 
Mnasnhnan  and  a  first-rate  servant.  He  gave  him  fifty 
pomids  and  his  freedom  two  years  ago.  But  they  are  as 
inseparable  as  ^ver,  and  the  Nubian  always  accompanies 
his  master  on  his  expeditions  with  travelers.  He  is  not 
more  than  eighteen,  but  would  pass  for  twenty-two,  and 
stands  sue  feet  in  his  stockings. 

Ferraj  remained  with  us  as  long  as  Abd-el-Atti,  and  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  say  how  much  we  became 
attached  to  him.  Seek  him  out,  O  traveler  to  Egypt,  and 
thank  me  for  telling  you  of  a  treasure  to  a  wandering 
Howajji. 

Hassan,  the  boy,  was  about  fifteen,  with  a  &ce  of  per- 
fect beauty,  even  for  a  woman's.  It  was  a  luxury  to  look 
at  his  dark  oUve  complexion,  and  into  his  deep  thoughtfiil 
eyes.  He,  too,  spoke  a  little  English,  but  not  so  much  as 
Ferraj.  The  latter  could  think  English,  if  he  could  not 
speak  it  always. 

"What's  that?"  I  asked  him  one  morning,  as  he' 
brought  in  a  dish  and  placed  it  on  the  table  at  break- 
fist. 

"  I  not  know  what  you  call  it.  It's  what — ^is — in  my 
head,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  wool,  thereby  to  sig- 
nify that  it  was  a  dish  of  brains ! 

One  morning,  as  we  sat  smoking  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  Abd-el-Atti  brought  up  a  little  shut-eyed,  laugh- 
ing Egyptian,  dressed  in  flowing  trowsers  and  embroid- 
ered vest  and  jacket,  with  a  turban  of  voluminous  folds 
on  his  head,  and  red  slippers,  with  sharp  up-turned  toes, 
on  his  feet. 

"  This  is  Hajji  Mohammed  Mustapha,  the  cook." 

I  looked  at  him  and  at  Trumbull.  TVumbuU  looked  at 
him  and  at  me. 

I  was  fldthless,  but  submissive.  How  gloriously  I  was 
o(mverted.    What  royal  dishes,  what  inventions  of  ge- 
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niiis  worthy  of  Ude,  what  gastronomio  powers  that  wily 
little  Egyptian  possessed.  I  took  him  to  Syria,  too.  I 
would  have  brought  him  here  if  I  could.  His  resources 
were  inexhaustible,  and  he  needed  thrashing  only  once 
in  all  my  dealings  with  him ;  that  was  when  an  English 
gentleman,  who  had  dined  with  me  at  Nazareth,  made 
him  a  laughing  offer,  and  he  actually  deserted  me  then 
and  there,  and  left  me  to  starve  on  a  frying-pan  and  an 
Arab  boy.  I  reformed  him  back  in  a  twinkling  after  I 
caught  him,  and  I  think  there  was  a  tear  in  his  eye  when 
I  parted  from  him  at  Beyrout. 

But  I  linger  too  long  in  Cairo.  My  last  piece  of  woA 
was  to  sit  three  mortal  hours  by  a  Jew  money-changer, 
who  did  ten  pounds  of  gold  into  copper  money  for  me, 
which  we  carried,  or  a  man  for  us,  to  the  hotel,  to  ftur- 
nish  small  change  on  the  upper  river.  This,  and  about 
four  times  as  much  more,  belonging  to  Abd-el-Atti,  stood 
on  our  boat  in  open  baskets  during  our  whole  voyage — 
accessible  to  any  fingers,  but  always  safe. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  last  cart,  car,  van,  break, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  proper  name  of  the  Egyptian 
vehicle  drawn  by  a  single  bullock,  was  at  the  door  of  the 
Indian  Hotel,  where  we  had  now  been  for  six  weeks.  A 
half  dozen  loads  had  previously  gone  down  to  Boulak  to 
the  boat,  and  on  this  we  piled  our  trunks  and  small  arti- 
cles, and  then  surveyed  our  empty  rooms  with  no  regret. 
We  were  glad  to  be  away,  although  every  hour  had  been 
pleasantly  employed,  and  a  year  would  not  suffice  to  show 
the  stranger  all  the  graceful  minarets,  strange,  quaint 
lattices,  exquisite  arches,  and  lofty  mosks  of  the  city  of 
Salah-e'deen.  But  the  Nile  was  forever  flowing  by,  laden 
with  stories  of  Kamak,  of  Philse,  and  of  Abou  Simbal, 
and  we  grew  anxious  to  be  away  on  its  waters. 

The  Phantom  lay  at  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  of  its  owner.    Passing  through  the  house 
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by  an  arched  passage  and  climbing  down  a  filthy  bank, 
the  rubbish-heap  of  the  &mily,  we  reached  the  deck  and 
took  possession  of  the  vessel. 

The  "  monarch  of  all  I  survey''  idea  was  the  prominent 
one  at  first ;  but  there  was  too  much  work  on  hand  to 
allow  of  its  being  enjoyed.  Trunks,  boxes,  crates  of 
turkeys,  coops  of  chickens,  carpets,  mats,  oranges,  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  guns,  pistols,  coats,  shawls,  and  the  hundred 
et  ceteraa  of  a  winter  outfit  lay  in  indescribable  confusion 
everywhere.  Out  of  this  chaos  we  proceeded  to  extract 
order,  and  having  at  length  accomphshed  our  design  in  a 
measure,  we  discharged  our  donkey-boys  with  the  cus- 
tomary bucksheesh,  and  wrapping  around  us  our  cloaks 
and  shawls,  for  the  air  was  chilly  as  we  came  out  of  the 
cabin,  we  went  up  on  the  cabin  deck  and  ordered  all 
dear  for  the  start. 

I  could  for  a  moment  fimcy  myself  on  the  deck  of  the 
old  Phantom  in  western  waters,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

"Are  you  all  ready  there?"  That's  the  Englbh  of 
my  question,  which  in  Arabic  was  a  single  interrogative 
word,  "^acioA^' 

The  answer  was  tolerably  good  English,  if  it  was  pure 
Arabic— ** -4tcw(?aA,"  not  unlike  an  American  sailor's 
"  Aye,  aye."    "  Cast  off  then — go  ahead  Reis  Hassanein." 

This  last  conmiand,  profane  as  it  sounds,  had  no  refer- 
ence to  the  Reis's  visual  organs.  The  order  in  Arabic  is 
^^Godam  Ta  Heis  JETassaneiny*^  literally,  "Forward,  Cap- 
tain Hassanein."  We  fired  thirteen  guns,  and  the  Phan- 
tom fell  off  on  the  current  from  the  shadow  of  the  houses 
into  the  glorious  moonlight  on  the  Nile. 

Never  was  such  an  hour  for  departure  on  the  voyage. 
The  sky  was  fiithomless  in  its  deep  blue  beauty.  The  Nile 
was  yellow  gold  under  us.  Minaret  and  dome  stood  up 
in  the  silent  air,  and  shed  a  softer  light  than  the  moon's 
own  rays,  while  fiu:  away,  solemn  and  majestic,  the  so- 
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Inanity  that  of  immortality,  the  majesty  that  of  centoriesi 
stood  the  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  gray  and  solemn  in  the 
light  of  their  old  companion.  How  contemptuously  the 
moon  and  the  pyramids  looked  down  on  us  sexage- 
narians of  the  nineteenth  century  after  the  coming  of 
our  Lord !  How  swiftly  the  riyer  rushed  by  us,  on  to 
the  sea  that  had  received  it  for  so  many  ages,  heedless  of 
the  pasang  travelers  whose  lives  would  be  as  brief  as  the 
shadow  of  the  sail  passing  between  the  moon  and  the 
wave! 

It  was  an  hour  for  dreams,  if  dreaming  were  possible 
where  all  that  was  real  was  dreamy — ^where  the  trees 
were  lofty  palms,  waving  their  crowns  to  and  fro  on  the 
starry  sky — where  the  shores  were  the  dust  of  dead  Pha- 
raohs and  the  children  of  Jacob  and  Joseph — where  the 
buildings  were  domes  and  minarets,  and  over  all  the  an- 
cient pyramids — ^where  the  stars,  calm  and  steadfast,  have 
looked  down  on  a  hundred  dynasties  of  kings,  on  the 
graves  of  a  score  of  nations — ^where  Moses  taught  and 
Plato  learned,  and  where  the  infimt  eyes  of  the  Son  of 
Gk)d  looked  up  to  His  and  our  home. 

I  wrapped  my  Syrian  cloak  closely  around  me,  for  it 
was  cold  at  first,  and  sitting  on  the  cabin  deck  watched 
the  curious  operations  of  my  new  crew,  and  endeavored 
for  an  hour  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  their  ways  of  doing 
things.  But  I  was  puzzled  beyond  endurance.  When 
they  wished  to  turn  the  boat's  head,  they  pulled  pre- 
cisely the  oar  I  should  have  let  alone;  and  when  they 
wished  to  take  the  wind,  they  flattened  the  siul  to  it  with 
as  sharp  an  edge  as  they  could  possibly  manage.  This  was 
the  &shion  with  every  thing,  and  so  continued  through- 
out the  voyage.  The  boat,  in  &ct,  managd  itself,  sailed 
and  steered  itself,  and  did  every  thing  but  make  itself 
&st  and  cast  off.  Indeed  it  did  cast  off  once  in  a  while, 
and  I  woke  to  find  her  drifting  quietly  to  a  sand-bank 
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or  a  rock,  while  every  man  on  the  boat  was  sound 
asleep. 

An  hoar  passed,  and  the  wind  had  failed  nSr  We  lay 
nnder  the  Ghizeh  shore  of  the  river,  with  lofty  palms 
over  our  heads,  a  boat  with  an  English  party  on  board 
lying  a  hundred  yards  from  us,  and  profound  silence  rest- 
ing on  the  river  and  shore.  Even  the  soft  ripple  of  the 
river  seemed  but  to  make  the  silence  audible,  and  no  one 
could  im^ine  a  city  with  two  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants on  l^e  bank  of  the  stream  by  our  side. 

This  is  a  strange  characteristic  of  Cairo  in  the  night. 
With  the  sunset  every  one  goes  home.  Here  and  there 
a  lantern  is  visible  in  the  evening,  as  some  belated  pedes- 
trian hurries  along;  but  there  are  no  street-lamps,  no 
windows  to  the  houses  shining  out  on  the  passers-by,  no 
sparkling  shop-lamps,  no  shoppers,  theatre-goers,  diners- 
out,  or  other  late  walkers  along  the  highway ;  the  city  is 
in  profound  darkness,  and  the  river  flows  by  as  silent  a 
shore  as  where  the  desert  comes  down  to  it  on  east  and 
west  in  Nubia.  The  oldest  Egyptian  that  lay  in  stone 
sarcophagus,  or  painted  mummy-box  at  Sakkara,  slept 
not  more  profoundly  than  I  that  first  night  on  the  river. 
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LiKB  the  mogdc  of  a  dream,  like 
the  sonnds  one  hears  in  waking 
hoars  that  are  given  to  visions, 
sweeter  than  the  voices  of  birds, 
&r  sweeter  than  sound  of  organ 
in  cathedral  or  choir,  be  it  ever  so 
triumphant,  came  over  the  river,  at 
the  break  of  day,  the  muezzin's  call 
to  prayer.  From  the  mosk  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  at  the  citadel,  high  up  above  all  Cairo,  it 
came  first.  The  Sultan  Hassan  took  it  up,  and  old  Too- 
loon,  and  &r-ofr  Ghalaoon  and  El-Azhar,  and  I  even 
heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  the  old  man's  voice  who  sings 
to  the  sands  of  the  desert  that  roll  around  the  tomb  of 
Ghait  Bey.  It  came  swelling  like  the  sound  of  a  harp- 
string,  until  the  four  hundred  mosks  of  the  City  of 
Saladin  took  it  up,  and  it  filled  the  charmed  air  with 
sweet  and  holy  melody.  "  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep- 
awake  and  pray." 

It  was  not  yet  light,  but  the  footsteps  of  the  day  were 
in  the  east ;  and  he  came  on,  now  with  a  faint  gray  light 
over  the  Mokattam  hiUs,  now  with  a  flush  of  crimson  on 
the  white  and  gossamer-like  minarets  of  the  mosk  of 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  now  with  the  full  burst  of  sunlight 
on  the  valley  of  Memphis  and  On. 
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A  light  breeze  now  stole  up  the  river,  and  we  made 
saiL  Biummg  slowly  along  on  the  west  side  of  the  isl- 
and of  Rhoda,  and  passing  the  palace  of  Elassan  Pasha 
and  the  busy  scene  at  the  ferry  of  Old  Cairo,  we  lost  the 
city,  and  were  on  the  most  lordly  of  rivers.  "We  were 
stopped  by  a  hail  from  the  shore,  and  on  approaching 
found  a  messenger  from  the  government-office  which  had 
sent  us  the  carriage  the  day  previous.  It  is  worth  relat- 
ing, as  an  illustration  of  the  constant  anxiety  of  this  gov- 
ernment and  its  officials  to  please  foreigners.  We  had 
left  in  the  carriage  a  small  pasteboard  almanac,  value 
three  cents  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  much  less  now  that 
it  was  the  middle  of  November.  When  the  carriage  was 
cleaned  in  the  morning  it  was  found,  and  a  cawass  was  in- 
stantly dispatched  after  us  with  two  horses  and  a  govern- 
ment drag. 

He  went  to  Bonlak,  and  learned  that  we  had  sailed  in 
the  evening.  Then  he  went  to  Old  Cau'o,  and  crossed 
the  ferry  to  Ghizeh,  where  he  learned  that  we  had  passed 
early  in  the  morning.  Returning  to  the  east  bank,  he 
drove  four  miles  up  the  river  and  overtook  us  as  I  have 
related.  We  sent  the  small  boat  on  shore  for  it,  and 
then  squared  away — ^if  the  word  is  allowable,  with  a 
lateen  sail — and  the  wind  having  now  freshened,  the 
boat  seemed  verily  as  if  she  had  wings,  and  flew  on,  the 
water  parting  with  a  rush  and  ripple  on  each  side  of  her 
bow. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  passed  a  boat  lying  at  the  shore, 
and  carrying  an  American  flag.  It  was  the  boat  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Martin,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  at  Cairo, 
just  starting  on  a  voyage  of  inspection  to  determine 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  locate  a  mission  at  any  point 
up  the  river.  We  met  them  frequently,  and  had  great 
pleasure  in  their  pleasant  companionship. 

The  pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  of  Saccara,  and  of  Dashour, 
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appeared  in  succession  as  we  approached  them,  and 
watched  our  departure  with  changeless  aspect ;  noi"  was 
it  till  late  in  the  afternoon  that  we  lost'  sight  of  the  lofty 
citadel  of  Cairo  and  the  white  mosk  that  shines  from  it. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  we  should  find  ourselves 
entirely  at  home  on  our  boat  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  and  yet  I  fancy  that  any  one  who  saw  us  that  day, 
stretched  on  diwans,  smoking  our  chibouks,  and  reading 
or  talking,  would  have  imagined  us  old  voyagers  on  the 
return  from  a  long  journey;  so  perfect  was  every  provis- 
ion for  comfort  and  luxury.  The  hotel  in  Cairo  was  noth- 
ing to  it,  though  that  was  excell^t. 

The  Nile  itself  at  first,  sadly  disappointed  me.  I  con- 
fess to  ideas  of  a  clear  and  glorious  river,  like  the  swift 
Ohio,  flowing  over  golden  sand  and  shining  stones.  I 
had  never  paused  to  ask  myself  whence  came  its  fertiliz- 
ing powers,  or  whence  the  vast  deposits  of  soft  mud  that 
enrich  the  lower  part  of  Egypt ;  and  when  I  saw  the 
strong  stream  in  the  hot  sunshine,  looking  more  like  flow- 
ing mud  than  water,  I  was  unwilling  to  call  this  the  Nile. 
Utility  was  not  what  I  wanted  to  see  in  the  river.  Beauty, 
majesty,  power,  all  these  I  had  looked  for,  ai^d  there  was 
nothing  of  them  until  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  moon 
gilded — ^not  silvered — the  stream.  Then  it  was  the  river 
of  my  imagination — a  strong,  a  mighty  flood,  glorious  in 
its  deep,  strong  flow,  and  the  unsightly  banks,  which,  in 
the  day,  are  abrupt  walls  of  black  mud,  in  layers,  looking 
like  huge  unbaked  brick,  become  picturesque  and  £drly 
beautiful  with  waving  groves  of  sent  and  palms,  and  glis- 
tening fields  of  doura. 

We  were  all  awake  before  the  sun  rose  next  morning, 
and  saw  him  come  up  after  the  short  morning  twilight, 
which  is  beautiful  beyond  words.  The  sharp  outlines  of 
the  hiUs,  in  morning  and  evening  twilight,  surpass  belief. 

Before  the  sun  was  above  the  mountains,  Trumbull  and 
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myself  were  off  on  the  plain,  shooting  partridges,  for  the 
wind  was  gone  and  the  boat  was  lying  at  the  bank^  In 
half  an  hoar  Ferraj  came  off  to  ns  with  caps  of  hot  coffee, 
exqaisitely  made,  for  dierein  Hajji  Mohammed  did  excel, 
and  having  taken  these,  gan  in  hand,  we  strolled  ap  the 
river,  and  the  Phantonx  followed  as  before  a  light  north- 
em  breeze.  As  tiiis  increased  she  picked  as  ap,  and  we 
ran  on  with  the  lofty  sail  swinging  in  the  strong,  full 
breeze,  and  palling  her  by  the  nose  throagh  the  rashing 
current  of  the  river. 

We  reached  Benisoef  at  noon  on  the  third  day,  and  while 
stroUiag  throagh  the  narrow  bazaars,  with  their  cupboard 
shops,  I  was  not  a  little  amused  at  the  dragoman's  method 
of  treating  his  countrymen.  Travelers  should  take  a  na- 
tive dragoman  in  preference  to  a  Maltese  on  this  account^ 
that  the  inhabitants  have  no  fear  of  a  Maltese  before  their 
eyes,  and  insult  travelers  without  hesitation  and  without 
being  punished,  when  they  are  attended  by  a  foreigner. 

Bat  the  presence  of  a  native  dragoman  does  not  always 
protect  from  insulting  language. 

I  did  not,  but  Abd-el-Atti  did,  overhear  a  remark  made 
by  one  of  three  men  seated  in  a  shop  fronts  somewhat 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  Christians  in  general,  with 
particular  reference  to  me.  He  wheeled  in  an  instant, 
bat  the  Arab  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  vanished  around 
a  comer,  leaving  his  shoes  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
shop,  and  his  two  companions  sitting  within  it.  With  one 
of  the  shoes  Abd-el-Atti  beat  one  of  the  scoundrels,  and 
with  the  other  shoe  he  thrashed  the  other,  finishing  each 
castigation  by  throwing  the  shoe  into  the  &ce  of  the  vic- 
tim, adding  a  little  advice  to  keep  better  company.  Abd- 
el-Atti  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  escape  of  the 
chief  offender,  and  ten  minutes  afterward,  as  we  returned 
that  way,  proposed  to  surround  him.  It  was  probable  he 
had  By  tliis  time  retamed  to  talk  over  the  affiur  with  his 
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fid^idfl.  Abd-el-Atti  walked  on  unobserved,  and  having 
passed  the  shop,  gave  me  a  signaL  We  closed  up,  and 
he  sprang  like  a  cat  on  his  prey. 

Never  was  man  more  astounded.  Abd-el-Atti  had 
snatched  a  stick  from  a  by-stander,  and  showered  blows 
on  the  back  and  head  of  the  offender,  until  he  made  a 
sudden  bolt  to  escape,  and,  in  his  intense  haste,  stumbled 
over  a  boy,  and  went  six  feet  into  the  dirt,  taking  a  piece 
of  skin  off  from  his  nose— quite  large  enough  to  keep  him 
employed  in  better  business  for  some  days,  than  insulting 
travelers.  Fifty  turbaned  shop-keepers  looked  on  all  this 
with  motionless  countenances,  neither  approving  nor  dis- 
approving, by  word  or  gesture,  though  I  thought  I  could 
detect  a  smile  of  satisfiu^ion  in  some  of  their  dark  eyes  as 
he  bit  the  dust. 

We  left  Benisoef  with  a  rattling  breeze,  but  it  &iled 
us  toward  evening,  and  a  dead  calm  followed.  In  the 
morning  I  went  ashore,  on  the  eastern  side,  to  look  for 
game,  and  found  myself  on  a  large  island  several  miles 
in  extent.  A  native,  at  work  in  the  fields,  assured  me 
that  I  should  find  wild  hogs  in  the  thickets  back  of  the 
doura  fields,  and  signaling  the  boat  for  two  sailors  to 
help  me,  I  went  into  it  with  the  determination  to  have 
them  out  if  they  were  there. 

It  was  a  warm  day,  but  the  air  was  dear  and  rich,  like 
wine  to  the  lungs,  and  I  scarcely  felt  any  &tigue  after  a 
five-mile  walk  at  a  &st  rate. 

Here,  I  found  a  thicket  that  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  a  fit  place  for  the  game  I  was  after.  I  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  animal's  habits ;  had  never 
shot  one  in  my  life,  but  I  guessed  at  his  taste  from  his 
cousins  in  America,  and  plunged  into  the  mud  swamp 
with  fiill  expectation  of  seeing  my  game  before  me. 

Nor  was  I  disappointed.  I  had  not  advanced  ten  rods, 
when  one-eyed  Mustapha  shouted  furiously,  and  a  small. 
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dark  pig  dashed  through  the  thicket,  dose  to  Abdal- 
lab's  feet.  I  shot.  Abdallah  threw  himself  on  him, 
they  rolled  and  flomidered  together  in  the  mud  ten  sec- 
onds, and  then — presto— the  pig  was  gone,  and  Abdallah 
nearly  gone.  Never  was  poor  devil  so  muddy.  He  was 
a  mass  of  mud.  His  hair  was  mortar.  His  nose  was 
stopped.  His  mouth  was  full  of  his  native  earth,  and  his 
clothes — ^he  had  but  one  shirt,  and  that  could  not  be 
harmed  or  dirtied. 

I  saw  no  more  pigs  or  hogs,  or  tracks  of  any  sort.  I 
shot  four  rabbits,  four  partridges,  a  dozen  and  a  half 
pigeons,  and  shot  at  a  cuiiew  that  I  didn't  hit;  and  have 
always  been  sorry  since  that  I  missed,  as  he  was  different 
from  any  other  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  returned  to  the 
river  four  miles  above  where  I  left  it.  The  boat  was 
slowly  approaching,  and  I  sat  down  to  rest  while  the 
men  tracked  her  up.  From  this  time  till  we  reached  £s 
Souan,  nearly  thirty  days  afterward,  we  continued  most 
of  the  time  to  track. 

The  Nile  has  along  each  bank  a  tow-path  as  well 
beaten  as  that  of  a  canal  in  America.  At  times,  when 
there  are  sand-banks  near  one  shore,  the  boat  is  rowed 
acroiBS,  and  the  men  resume  their  tracking  on  the  oppo- 
site bank.  The  speed  made  depends  of  course  on  the 
velocity  of  the  current  against  which  they  are  pulling, 
and  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  a  day  with  a  boat 
as  large  as  ours. 

On  the  next  evening  we  were  at  the  little  village  of 
Abou-6irg,  on  the  west  bank;  and  as  Abd-el-Atti  was 
going  into  the  village  for  milk,  I  accompanied  him.  The 
low  water  would  not  allow  the  boat  to  reach  the  bank, 
and  we  had  directed  her  to  anchor  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  thieves  as  for  con- 
venience. Nor  could  the  small  boat  reach  the  shore; 
and  having  pulled  up  in  the  mud,  I  mounted  the  should- 
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era  of  an  Arab  sailor,  who  carried  me  safely  to  dry 
land. 

The  mud  village  was  as  quiet  as  a  grave-yard  in  the 
moonlight  until  we  approached,  and  then  fifty  dogs  made 
the  night  hideous  with  cowardly  barking.  Milk  is  not  as 
easily  procured  as  might  be  imi^ined  in  a  coimtry  where 
cattle,  goats,  and  camels  are  plenty.  Butter  brings  them 
so  much  better  prices,  that  few  are  willing  to  sell  milk ; 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  applying  to  a  man  in  authority 
to  compel  the  production  of  the  article  we  wished.  I  had 
been  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  authority  for  this 
purpose,  having  with  my  firman  a  sort  of  roving  letter  of 
credit  from  the  government,  directed  to  all  dieiks  of  vil- 
lages, and  officials,  great  and  smaU,  requiring  them,  at  all 
times,  to  give  me  whatever  I  wished,  in  the  way  of  pro- 
visions, at  government  prices. 

It  was  a  mud  village,  and  the  streets  were  but  narrow 
alleys  between  the  walls  of  the  low,  windowless  houses, 
whose  roofe  were  corn-stalks  or  palm-branches.  The 
moon  shone  very  quietly  down  in  those  streets.  I  had 
never  seen  it  more  so.  There  was  an  aspect  of  repose 
about  it  that  I  could  account  for  only  in  one  way,  and 
that  was  by  supposing  that  the  rays  of  light,  having  fiUlen 
into  this  vile  and  dirty  spot,  had  lain  down  tliero  in  the 
repose  of  absolute  despair. 

"  Where  is  the  sheik  ?"  we  demanded  of  a  naked  boy 
who  made  himself  visible  in  the  moonlight  an  instant. 
But  he  vanished  with  a  howl  of  terror,  and  made  no  re- 
ply. We  met  a  woman  fiice  to  fece,  as  she  came  around 
a  comer,  carrying  a  calabash  on  her  head.  She  stopped, 
drew  her  dress  around  her  fiice,  set  down  her  calabash  on 
the  ground,  never  removing  the  gaze  of  he»  eyes  from 
my  fiice,  and  then  wheeled,  and  darted  away. 

At  length  we  caught  a  man,  and  he  took  iis  up  a  street 
to  a  point  where  it  made  a  short  angle  to  the  left  for 
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ttiirty  feet,  and  then  continned  its  courde.  The  moon 
shone  up  it,  but  this  angle  was  in  the  shade ;  and  on  a 
diwan  made  of  dried  mud,  the  customary  bench  in  all  the 
Egyptian  villages,  sat  the  sheik  and  a  half  dozen  of  his 
friends'  in  the  shade,  with  their  backs  to  the  moon,  look- 
ing up  the  street,  where  it  shone  clearly  again.  Our  er- 
rand was  soon  stated,  and  the  pail,  which  one  of  the  sail- 
ors had  brought,  was  placed  on  the  broad  bench  in  front 
of  the  sheik,  while  I  sat  on  one  side  of  it,  Abd-el-Atti 
stood  on  the  other,  and  a  dozen  men,  women,  and  boys 
sat  down  in  the  dusty  street,  just  within  the  Jine  of 
shadow. 

The  old  sheik  puffed  his  pipe  in  silence  a  moment,  then 
handed  it  to  me.  One  soon  forgets  prejudices.  It  would 
be  some  time  before  I  could  be  induced  at  home  to  take 
a  pipe  from  the  lips  of  a  white  or  black  man ;  but  I  had 
not  been  in  Egypt  a  month  before  I  had  learned  that  my 
Nubian  servant  always  brought  me  my  pipe  between  his 
own  large  lips,  and  I  had  accepted  the  hospitality  and 
wet  mouth-pieces  of  a  dozen  Turks  and  Arabs.  I  did 
manage  at  first  to  get  a  sly  wipe  over  the  mouth-piece 
with  my  thumb  as  I  took  it ;  but  I  gave  up  this  notion  at 
length,  and  therefore  I  took  the  sheik's  chibouk  unhesi- 
tatingly, and  puffed  as  contentedly  as  his  vile  Beledi  to- 
bacco would  permit,  while  he  summoned  up  his  followers. 
*^  Hassan !  Hassan !  Hassan !"  The  village  rang  with  the 
voice.  No  house  was  there  that  did  not  hear  it.  But 
Hassan  did  not  appear.  Hassan  was  wide  awake.  All  the 
village  knew  that  we  wanted  milk,  and  Hassan,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  worthless  life,  was  away  from  home. 

"Some  one  bring  Hassan!"  growled  the  sheik;  and 
while  some  one  was  about  it,  he  shouted  for  "  Moham- 
med." Mohammed  was  on  hand.  He  had  no  milk,  and 
was  safe  in  appearing,  while  they  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  he  had  a  gallon  of  it.    Hassan  was  brought  into 
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the  ring,  and  the  sheik  ordered  him  to  bring  the  desired 
article.  Hassan  swore  he  had  no  milk.  He  did  not  know 
what  milk  was.  If  you  would  believe  him,  he  never  drew 
milk  from  his  mother's  breast ;  and,  in  &ct,  on  looking  at 
the  intense  darkness  of  his  countenance,  it  seemed  proba- 
ble that  he  was  right.    He  was  innocent  of  the  article. 

Bat  the  sheik  knew  Hassan.  A  storm  of  words  com- 
menced that  resounded  through  the  village,  and  Hassan 
departed  growling.  The  moonlight  fell  quietly  in  the 
narrow  street,  and  the  group,  which  had  steadily  in- 
creased in  number,  sat  in  the  edge  of  the  light,  striving 
in  vain  to  pierce  the  darkness  that  enveloped  my  comer, 
and  catch  a  dght  of  my  countenance.  The  dieik  was 
sUent,  and  I  followed  his  example,  puffing  industriously 
at  his  vile  chibouk,  which  I  twice  handed  back  to  him 
with  my  hand  on  my  forehead,  and  which  he  as  often  re- 
turned to  me  wet  from  his  lips,  with  his  hand  most  im- 
pressively plunged  into  his  loose  robe,  in  the  region  where 
ordinary  humanity  carries  its  heart,  but  where  an  Egyp- 
tian carries  either  a  stone  or  nothing. 

It  was  not  so  much  the  mouth-piece  as  the  tobacco 
to  which  I  objected ;  but  I  resigned  myself  to  it  after 
fruitless  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  kept  at  it  with  com- 
mendable perseverance,  until  I  discovered  a  sleepy-look- 
ing Arab  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheik,  who  looked  as  if 
he  would  be  glad  of  a  chance  at  it,  and  I  passed  it  to  him. 
He  seized  it  and  made  &st  to  it,  while  I  yielded  myself  to 
a  profound  sense  of  satisfaction,  and,  leaning  back,  looked 
up  toward  the  stars.  I  say  toward  the  stars,  but  not  at 
them,  for  not  less  than  twenty  heads  intercepted  my 
virion.  The  roofe  of  the  houses  were  crowded  with 
women,  who  were  looking  over  into  the  open  space  below 
to  see  the  stranger.  I  stared  at  them  unobserved,  and, 
though  they  were  villagers  living  in  mud  huts  and  clothed 
in  blue  cotton,  still  they  had  as  beautifiil  faces  among  them 
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as  I  have  seen  in  splendid  halls,  and  eyes  that  outshone 
the  stars  themselves.  Ah,  those  lustrous  eyes  of  the 
Arah  women !  one  can  not  imagine  the  possibility  of  all 
the  extravagances  of  the  Arabian  Nights  until  he  has 
seen  their  depths  of  beauty,  and  then  he  understands  it 
all.  The  dark  lines  of  koMy  drawn  around  the  edges  of 
the  lids,  make  them  appear  like  diamonds  set  in  ebony, 
and  their  laughing  expression  is  the  soul  of  fun  and  de- 
light. 

I  asked  the  sheik  what  iruit  grew  on  the  hotlse-tops  in 
Abou-Girg  ?  Every  head  was  ndsed  instantly,  and  the 
eyes  disappeared  in  a  twinkling,  while  a  hearty  laugh  ran 
around  the  circle.  At  this  moment  Hassan  made  his  ap- 
pearance with  a  bowl  containing  less  than  a  pint  of  milk, 
which  he  poured  into  the  pail  in  front  of  the  sheik.  Then 
came  a  tempest.  The  sheik  groaned,  and  Abd-el-Atti 
waxed  eloquent.  Hassan  vas  overpowered  with  the 
storm  of  words  that  ensued,  and  departed  to  squeeze  his 
calabash  or  his  cows  for  a  little  more.  Meantime  Moham- 
med had  been  dispatched  to  raise  some  milk  under  pen- 
alty of  a  thrashing  if  he  failed ;  and  when  he  was  gone, 
the  sheik  shouted  for  female  assistance:  '^Serreeyeh! 
Serreeyeh !" 

She  came,  wearing  the  invariable  blue  cloth  wound 
around  her  body,  head,  and  fitce,  the  eyes  alone  being 
visible,  and  was  dispatched  on  the  same  errand,  while  the 
sheik  asked  news  from  the  war,  and  we  launched  into  the 
sea  of  politics.  The  scene  was  enlivened  by  the  arrival 
of  an  Arab  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  and  a  half  dozen 
tall  fellows  in  red  tarbouohes,  who  had  been  sent  for  to  sit 
on  shore  all  night  and  watch  our  boat.  Every  village  is 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  a  boat  lying  over  night  at  or 
near  its  banks,  and,  if  robbery  occurs,  must  make  good 
all  losses. 

At  length  Hassan  returned  with  another  pint  of  milk, 
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and  poured  it  into  the  psdl  with  an  air  of  satisfiiction  that 
seemed  to  claim  the  approval  of  his  neighbors.  The 
sheik  looked  in,  took  up  the  pail,  shook  it,  looked  at 
Hassan,  and  set  it  down  with  a  groan  of  disgust  that  was 
irresistiUe.  I  think  Hassan's  chances  for  a  well  pair  of 
feet  were  poorer  at  that  moment  than  they  had  been  in 
some  weeks.  Bat  Mohammed  arriyed  in  the  nick  of  time 
with  a  good  supply,  and  filled  the  pail.  As  for  Serreeyeb, 
Serreeyeh  is  doubtless  looking  for  it  yet,  for  we  saw  no 
more  of  her.  I  took  my  leave  of  the  sheik  and  went 
back  to  the  Riantom,  followed  by  the  guard,  who  spread 
their  mats  on  the  bank  while  I  pulled  off  to  the  boat, 
which  was  anchored  fifty  yards  from  the  shore.  For  an 
hour  the  men  on  board  exchanged  hails  every  ten  min- 
utes with  the  guard  on  shore ;  after  that  our  hails  were 
unanswered,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  three  mats 
and  six  dark  spots  on  them,  I  was  convinced  that  they 
were  keeping  watch  after  the  most  approved  Turkish 
&shion. 

The  next  day  we  tracked  again  all  day.  But  there  was 
nothing  tedious  in  this  way  of  progressing,  for  it  gave  us 
an  opportunity  of  going  on  shore  and  walking,  shooting, 
gathering  shells,  agates,  and  cornelians,  or  meeting  the 
natives  and  talking  with  or  looking  at  them. 

We  strolled  along  a  sandy  beach,  the  ladies  looking  for 
specimens  of  the  Nile  shells,  and  J and  myself  carry- 
ing our  guns  and  shooting  an  occasional  plover  or  pigeon. 
We  came  to  a  point  on  the  east  bank  not  far  below  the 
village  of  Sheik  Hassan,  where  the  desert  came  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  river,  and  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea 
the  sand  rolled  everywhere.  There  was  a  rocky  point 
projecting  into  the  river,  and  on  its  top  the  remains  of  a 
foundation  hewn  in  it.  Nothing  but  these  Imes  was 
there.  No  fiJlen  wall,  no  blocks  of  stone,  no  column, 
only  the  trench  in  the  solid  rock  that  marked  the  outline 
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of  the  building  which  had  once  stood  there.  There  was 
nothing  strange  in  this,  for  almost  every  rook  from  Cairo 
to  Widy  Halfeh  has  interesting  memorialB  about  it ;  but 
no  American,  accustomed  as  we  are  tp  the  modem,  can 
look  on  the  foundation-wall  of  a  building  of  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  without  pausing  to  analyze  the  new 
thoughts  and  emotions  that  crowd  into  his  brain.  Pos- 
sibly our  monuments  are  older.  Perhaps  the  mounds  that 
I  opened  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  may  be  the  graves  of  a 
race  that  had  grown  old  when  Egypt  was  young — of  a 
people  whose  monarchs  were  mighty  men  of  renown  long 
centuries  before  the  valley  of  the  Nile  rang  to  the  soimds 
of  war*  under  the  Shepherd  Kings.  I  have  looked  on 
those  mounds  with  reverence,  but  reverence  more  for  the 
mysterious  and  unknown  than  for  the  ancient  and  great. 
I  have  slept  in  solemn  nights,  when  the  wind  was  wsdling 
through  the  forest,  wrapped  in  my  blanket,  in  the  turf 
indosure  that  contained  one  of  those  strange  heaps,  and 
every  night  ghostly  visitors  surrounded  me,  giant  men, 
like  trees  walking,  and  with  voices  like  the  wind.  But  I 
never  felt  in  those  dark  conununions  with  the  unknown 
past  any  of  that  profound  awe  with  which  I  stand  among 
the  relics  of  a  nation  whose  history  I  know,  and  whose 
age  i&  recorded  on  granite. 

It  was  but  a  line  on  the  stone,  but  it  told  of  the  days 
of  princes  and  kings.  We  sat  down  on  the  rock, 
ACriam  and  I,  and  the  sun  shone  pleasantly  down  on  us, 
and  the  river  passed  on  at  our  feet  as  we  read  the  story. 
It  was  of  kingly  footsteps  on  the  floor,  of  the  light  tread 
of  the  &iry  feet  of  princesses,  of  the  tramp  of  men-at- 
arms,  the  sound  of  music,  and  laughter,  and  song,  and 
dance,  and  revel.  Soft  passages  were  not  wanting,  that 
told  of  pure  and  gentle  love ;  and  those  we  paused  to 
read,  for  human  love  hallows  the  earth  more  than  any 
other  inddent  in  all  the  life  of  man.    I  care  not  wher«  it  is 
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— ^though  in  the  hut  of  an  Egyptian  Fellah  or  the  hovel 
of  a  miserable  Berber,  if  the  sanctifying  influence  of  love 
have  been  there,  it  has  made  it  a  sacred  place.  And  the 
thought  that  arms,  had  been  twined  aroond  each  other 
here,  that  lips  had  wooed  each  other's  kisses  here,  that 
hearts  had  beaten  against  hearts,  and  strong  embraces 
held  young  beauties,  and  voices  whispered  low  soft  words 
of  human  fondness,  and  eyes  looked  love  here — ^this 
thought  hallowed  the  rock,  though  arms,  lips,  and  young 
beauties  were  all  dead  dust  a  thousand  years  ago— dead 
dust  carried  away  on  the  river  to  the  sea,  and  by  the  sea 
scattered  to  the  islands  and  continents  of  an  unknown 
world.  If  all  the  dust  of  all  the  earth  could  but  start 
into  life  and  clear  perception  for  an  instant  where  it  now 
lies,  what  strange,  wild  countenances  of  affiight  and  hor- 
ror would  men  see  staring  on  them  from  the  earth  be- 
neath their  feet  in  every  land  I 
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Wb  reached  Kalouseneh  that  day.  When  within  four 
miles  of  it,  I  left  the  boat,  and  crossed  the  country  on 
foot,  gun  in  hand,  shooting  along  the  way. 

At  the  village  I  fonnd  it  market-day.  There  are  about 
a  hundred  acres  of  palm-grove  here — ^it  might  almost  be 
called  a  forest — and  in  the  shade  sat  literally  hundreds  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  their  various  wares  and 
merchandise.  All  the  fruits,  grains,  and  products  of  the 
country  abounded,  and  there  were  long  rows  of  tempo- 
rary shops,  consisting  only  of  shawls  spread  on  the  ground, 
covered  with  beads  and  other  trinkets,  to  tempt  the 
Bedouin  or  Egyptian  women.  I  sat  down  jmder  a  palm, 
tired  out,  and  endeavored  to  cool  and  rest  myself;  but  a 
gaping  crowd,  scores  and  scores  of  the  people,  surrounded 
me,  stifling  the  air,  and  nearly  suffocating  me.  I  left  the 
market  and  entered  the  village.  It  was  the  usual  mud 
structure  of  Egypt,  and  but  for  the  beauty  of  its  palm- 
grove,  would  have  been  as  detestable  as  any  other.  I 
found  a  coffee-house  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  I 
sat  down  to  wait  the  coming  of  my  boat.  It  was  already 
occupied,  but  they  vacated  the  coolest  diwan  on  my  ar- 
rival, and  I  took  it. 

Do  not  imagine  a  coffee-house  on  the  European  or 
American  plan.    Far  from  it.    A  mud  wall  in  the  rear. 
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seven  feet  bigh,  and  two  posts  at  the  front  corners,  sup- 
ported  a  roof  of  reeds  or  of  corn-stalks.     This  is  the 
Egyptian  coffee-shop,  found  in  every  village  of  any  size, 
and  furnishing  coffee  at  ten  paras  the  cup,  araka  at  a  little 
more,  and  boosa  at  five  paras  for  enough  to  get  sick  upon. 
Forever  be  the  memory  of  Egyptian  boosa  detested !    It 
was  here  that  I  first  encountered  it,  and,  unsuspicious 
man  that  I  was,  invested  my  paras — ^five  of  them  constitut- 
ing almost  the  smallest  coin  known  in  Egypt — ^in  ordering 
a  cup  of  beer — ^Arabic,  boosa.    It  came,  and  I  looked  at  it, 
and  elevated  my  gaze  to  the  &ces  of  the  group  around 
me.    They  did  not  understand  my  horror,  except  only  a 
•ghawazee,  a  dancing-girl,  whose  intense  black  eyes  flashed 
her  fim  as  she  saw  me  posed  by  the  earthen  dish  full  of  a 
vile  abomination  that — on  my  fiiith  it  did — smelled  as  if 
it  had  already  served  the  purposes  of  two  Arabs,  and 
refused  to  stay  on  their  stomachs.    I  tasted  it.    I  taste 
every  thing,  clean  or  unclean,  that  Arabs  taste.    No,  I 
am  wrong :  there  is  a  dish  that  Abdul  Rahman  Effendi, 
the  governor  of  Nubia  fi-om  Es  Souan  to  W&dy  Halfeh, 
called   my  attention  to,  and  which   I   did  not  taste. 
It  was  the  entrails  of  a  sheep,  chopped  fine,  with  the 
gall  broken  and  sprinkled  on  them,  which  a  half  dozen 
Berbers  were  eating  raw,  with    a    gusto    that    might 
have  tempted  a  less  fisistidious  man;   as  I  said,  I  did 
not  taste  that.    But  I  did  taste  the  boosa,  and  I  handed 
back   the   dish,  cup,  bowl,  whatever  its  name  was — it 
held  a  quart — and  I  begged  the  proprietor  of  the  shop, 
as  a  special  fitvor  to  me,  to  pour  it  all  back  into  his 
reservoir,  and  shut  the  cover  down.    I  shudder  as  I  re- 
member it  now ! 

I  sat  for  two  hours  in  the  coflee-shop,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  my  company  was  none  of  the  most  reputable. 
There  were  three  filthy-looking  Arabs,  half-dvilized  Be- 
doTiins,  belonging  to  a  tribe  that  Mohammed  AU  per- 
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suaded  to  occupy  arable  land  and  raise  camels  for  his 
uses,  and  whom  Said  Pasha  has  converted  into  enemies 
by  attempting  to  tax.  There  was  a  great  rascal,  in  the 
shape  of  an  owner  of  a  boat,  who  was  endeavoring  to 
extract  a  sum  of  money  oat  of  a  poor  reis  by  a  smn- 
mary  process,  not  unlike  some  attempts  that  I  have  se^i 
in  other  countries,  in  which  attempt  Uiere  were  some  ten 
or  twelve  villagers  deeply  interested,  while  two  ghawa- 
zee— dancing  girls— dressed  in  the  voluptuous,  half-naked 
style  of  their  profession,  swindled  the  various  parties  out 
of  succesdve  cups  of  coffee,  or  the  money  to  buy  them, 
by  the  same  arts  that  women  of  their  character  practice 
all  the  world  over. 

The  dispute  about  the  boat,  between  the  owner  and  the 
reis,  grew  furious.  All  shouted  at  once,  and  now  I 
learned  that  the  sheik  of  the  reises  was  present  endeav- 
oring to  settle  the  difficulty. 

This  is  a  feature  of  Egyptian  government.  Every  trade 
or  business  has  its  sheik.  In  Cairo  you  will  hear  con- 
stantly of  the  sheik  of  the  donkey-owners,  and,  on  any 
dispute  arising  amoQA  your  boys  as  to  the  division  of  the 
day's  pay,  you  had  n^hing  to  do  but  to  throw  down  your 
money,  and  let  them  go  to  their  sheik  and  settle  it. 

Achmet,  the  boat  owner,  had  contracted  with  Reis 
Barikat  to  let  him  his  boat  for  a  year  at  a  fixed  rate  per 
month,  and  he  had  had  it  a  year  and  a  hal^  and  paid 
regularly.  Just  at  this  time  freights  were  very  high,  and 
the  boat  was  loaded  with  grain,  and  ready  to  go  down 
the  river,  when  the  rascally  Achmet  demanded  the  boat, 
on  the  ground  that  his  contract  was  for  a  year  and  no 
longer,  and  although  it  ran  on  six  months  longer,  that 
was  no  reason  why  it  should  six  months  more. 

The  dispute  waxed  furious,  and  came  at  last  to  the 
true  western  style. 

"Youlie.'* 
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"Toufieyoursel£" 

And  then  they  went  at  each  other.  Loud  shoutB 
arose  on  all  eddes,  and  the  ghawazee  danced  in  uproar- 
ious fun  at  the  idea  of  a  fight,  and  ran  up  to  me  with  the 
most  decided  indications  of  their  int^t  to  embrace  me 
as  they  had  embraced  every  body  else. 

I  was  sitting  on  a  bench  of  mud  a  little  elerated  from 
the  mud  floor  of  the  coffee-shop.  I  drew  my  feet  up 
under  me,  and  felt  for  the  handle  of  a  friend  in  my 
shawl-belt  as  the  roaring,  screaming  mass  came  over  to- 
ward me,  and  just  then  Abd-el-Atti  made  his  appearance 
with  koorbash  in  hand.  A  koorbash  is  Arabic  for  cow- 
hide, the  cow  being  a  rhinoceros.  It  is  the  most  cruel 
whip  known  to  fiune.  Heavy  as  lead,  and  flexible  as  In- 
dia rubber,  usually  about  forty  inches  long  and  tapering 
gradually  from  an  inch  in  diameter  to  a  point,  it  adminis- 
ters a  blow  which  leaves  its  mark  for  time. 

I  had  not  been  on  the  Nile  a  week  before  I  learned 
that  the  koorbash  was  the  only  weapon  of  defense  nec- 
essary to  carry,  and  we  soon  gave  up  knives  and  pistols 
and  took  to  the  whip,  of  which  all  t^  people  had  a  salu- 
.  tary  horror. 

Abd-el-Atti  made  the  crowd  fly  as  he  swung  his  weapon 
among  them,  and  silence  ensued  with  astonishing  sudden- 
ness. 

^' How  dare  you  make  such  a  row  in  the  presence  of 
BraheemEffendi?'» 

"Who  is  Braheem  Effendi?"  asked  the  reis  of  the 
boatmen,  for  up  to  this  moment  he  had  not  observed 
that  the  stranger  in  the  coffee-shop  was  a  HowajjL 
This  was  owing  not  to  my  oriental  appearance  so  much 
as  to  the  extremely  shabby  costume  that  I  happened  to 
have  on  that  morning. 

"  Yonder  he  is." 

The  reis  advanced  immediately  to  pay  his  respects 
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and  apofogise  for  the  row.  I  had  to  be  frank  and  tell 
him  it  needed  an  apology.  Then  he  stated  the  difficQlty, 
and  Achmet  interrupted  him,  and  Reis  Barikat  sat  silent 
on  the  ground  just  outside  the  shade  of  the  coffee-shop, 
sullen  as  if  he  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  now 
that  his  affidr  was  referred  to  a  rich  man  and  his  turgo- 
man,  the  decision  would  be  agamst  him,  a  poor  devil 
without  friends,  right  or  wrong. 

Abd-el-Atti  interpreted  rapidly  and  fluently,  much  to 
my  admiration,  and  when  I  expressed  surprise  that  any 
doubt  could  arise  on  so  clear  a  case  as  this,  and  asked  if 
they  had  no  law  to  punish  the  man  who  had  sat,  day  after 
day,  on  the  bank  and  seen  his  boat  loaded  while  he 
waited  for  the  opportunity  to  attempt  extortion  like 
this,  old  Reis  Barikat  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  me  in 
astonishment  gradually  changing  into  delight,  and  then 
I  proceeded  to  dehver  a  lecture  on  the  doctrine  of  bail- 
ments, contracts,  executory  and  executed,  and  all  the 
law  that  could  be  applied  remotely  or  nearly  to  this  case, 
or  any  case  like  it.  The  crowd  around  the  coffee-house  in- 
creased to  not  less  than  a  hundred  persons,  all  profoimdly 
rilent,  while  I  amused  myself  by  watching  their  dark 
fitces,  among  which  the  bright  countenance  of  one  of  the 
ghawazee  girls,  white  as  a  Circasdan's,  and  rosy  as  a 
Georgian's,  shone  conspicuous  with  delight,  for  she  had 
all  along  favored  the  old  reis,  who  had,  doubtless, 
given  her  a  free  sail  down  to  Cairo  once  in  a  while. 

The  scene  was  worth  remembering.  I  sat  on  the 
bench,  over  which  a  straw  mat,  crowded  with  fleas,  had 
been  spread.  Abd-el-Atti  stood  before  me.  The  sheik 
of  the  boatmen  sat  on  the  ground  m  front,  Achmet  by 
his  fflde,  and  the  villagers  stood  crowded  behind  them. 
By  the  time  I  had  finidied  my  address  the  Phantom  was 
in  sight,  and  rising  from  the  seat  of  justice,  I  gathered 
my  robes  about  me  with  as  much  dignity  as  might  be, 
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and  quietly  walked  down  to  the  boat,  leaving  the  reis 
and  Achmet  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  sheik  enlight- 
ened by  American  law. 

Abd-el-Atti  remained  behind,  and  informed  me  that 
the  sheik's  dedsion  was  based  on  the  profound  views 
that  I  had  saggested,  although,  to  say  truth,  he  did  n't 
remember  the  precise  order  of  them  or  what  they  were 
about.  But  he  gave  Reis  Barikat  the  boat  on  the  same 
terms  for  the  voyage  as  before,  and  administered  justice 
to  the  feet  of  the  extortionate  owner. 

While  we  were  lying  here,  I  saw  a  woman  mtting  on 
the  bank  tearing  sugar-cane  to  pieces  with  her  teeth,  and 
feeding  it  to  her  child.  The  mother's  beauty  of  teeth  at- 
tracted my  attention,  and  I  approached  her  to  look  at 
them.  Her  head-dress  was  of  the  shape  common  in  her 
country,  consisting,  as  I  supposed,  of  round  pieces  of 
brass  attached  to  each  other.  Her  form  was  not  un- 
graceful, and  most  liberally  exposed  by  the  angle  blue 
shirt,  open  to  the  waist,  which  alone  covered  it.  Abd- 
el-Atti  asked  her  something  about  her  head-dress,  and 
told  her  he  would  give  her  five  paras  apiece  for  the  orna- 
ments. I  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  told  him  he  was 
making  her  a  large  offer. 

"Do  you  think  so?  Look  at  them,"  said  he — and  I 
walked  up  and  took  hold  of  them.  They  were  gold 
pieces,  Constantinople  money,  worth  twenty  odd  piastres 
each,  and  the  woman  had  on  her  head  actually  more  than 
a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  gold  coin.  This  style  of  head- 
dress is  everywhere  common.  Women  wear  all  they  pos- 
sess on  their  heads,  and  nearly  every  coin  in  circulation 
in  Egypt  has  a  hole  in  it,  showing  that  it  has  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  young  children  of  the  poorer 
classes  wear  the  base  metal  coins  of  the  value  of  a  half 
piastre  and  upward,  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  general 
honesty  of  the  people,  that  young  children  of  five  and  ten 
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years  old  are  seen  everywhere  with  head-dresses  covered 
with  these  coins. 

It  was  not  yet  evemng,  but  there  was  no  other  village 
for  some  distance  above,  and  we  thought  it  best  to  pass 
the  night  here.  Accordingly  we  laid  the  boat  up  at  the 
bank,  and  spread  oar  carpets  under  the  palm-trees.  Here 
we  sat  till  the  son  went  down,  and  the  moonlight  came 
gloriously  over  us.  Never  was  there  such  a  moon,  never 
such  skies,  never  such  stars  as  these.  And  when  the 
night  comes,  and  I  sit  in  the  holy  light  that  sanctifies 
even  this  apparently  God-forgotten  land,  I  think  there 
can  be  no  life  in  all  the  world  like  this.  Pahn-trees, 
moonlight,  and  the  Nile !  What  more  ?  Sometimes-^ 
sometimes,  I  say — ^not  often— on  such  nights  as  these,  I 
remember  a  distant  land  of  cold  storms  and  biting  frosts. 
Often — ^how  often !  how  earnestly,  how  fondly,  I  remem- 
ber a  land  of  gleaming  firesides  and  beloved  &ces ;  and  I 
see  the  sad  countenances  of  two  who  look  for  my  coming, 
and  then  I  long  to  be  away.  God  keep  us  aU  to  meet  in 
a  land  that  I  love  better  than  Jerusalem  itself,  for  all  my 
darling  memories  of  childhood  and  of  you  I 

At  break  of  day  we  glided  away  from  the  shadow  of 
the  palm-trees,  and  pursued  our  course  slowly  up  the 
river — ^I,  as  usual,  taking  my  gun  and  one  of  the  men 
with  me,  and  walking  on  shore,  in  advance  of  the  crew 
who  were  at  the  tracking-rope.  The  current  was  strong, 
and  we  had  not  advanced  fiir  when  we  met  a  boat  in 
which  were  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  boys  coming  down 
on  the  stream.  It  was  heavily  loaded  and  near  the 
shore,  and  the  man  was  unable  to  row  off  and  give  our 
boat  the  track,  as  was  our  right.  It  was  manifest  that 
unless  he  stopped  her  we  should  be  afoul,  and  that  with 
force  enough  to  sank  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  The  usual 
Arab  shoutmg  commenced,  and  the  eldest  boy  plunged 
into  the  stream  with  a  rope  for  the  shore.    He  reached 
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ii,  but  the  current  swept  him  by  the  Bteep  bank.  I  gave 
him  the  end  of  my  gmi,  and  my  man  caught  ibe  rope, 
and  between  us  we  swung  the  boat  in  to  the  shore.  At 
ibe  moment  that  her  bow  struck,  the  other  boy  jumped 
for  th^  shore,  and  missing  his  footing,  fell  into  the  stream 
just  in  time  for  the  boat  to  dose  over  him  and  absolutely 
extinguish  him.  I  thought  he  was  done  for.  But  Mo* 
hanmied  sprang  to  the  rescue,  pushed  off  the  boat,  and 
seized  him  literally  in  exCremis. 

All  Arabs,  men  and  boys,  have  their  heads  shaved, 
leaving  only  a  scalp-lock,  said  by  some  to  be  left  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Prophet,  who  wore  his  own  thus ;  and  by 
others  siedd  to  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  angel  who 
will  pull  them  out  of  their  graves  when  the  day  of  rising 
shall  come.  The  tuft  of  hair  served  the  boy's  purposes 
at  an  earlier  date  than  had  been  anticipated.  Moham- 
med lifted  him  bodily  by  it,  his  feet  and  hands  spread 
out  like  a  frog.  I  thought  his  scalp  must  be  pulled  off; 
but  no.  He  picked  himself  up  from  the  mud  into  which 
Mohammed  threw  him,  and  stood,  without  a  whimper,  an 
unconcerned  spectator  of  the  scene  which  followed.  His 
&ther  was  indignant  at  Mohammed  for  saving  the  boy's 
life  so  rudely.  He  should  have  been  more  polite  about 
it.  The  old  man  struck  a  good  blow,  but  got  a  better 
one  in  return.  By  this  time  the  crew  had  come  up  with 
the  tracking-rope,  and  some  natives  had  run  down  to  the 
shore.  The  nUlee  became  general  I  was  the  only  one 
not  in  it,  and  I  amused  myself  with  seemg  their  harmless 
blows,  which  were  showered  ftiriously  <m  each  other, 
while  the  shouts  were  hideous.  Blows  and  shouts  at 
length  became  milder,  and  the  difficulty  was  ended.  The 
crew  resumed  their  tracking-rope,  tummg  occasionally  to 
hurl  a  general  volley — ^a  sort  of  company-fire  of  words — 
in  the  rear,  until  Reis  Hassanein,  who  had  been  foremost 
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in  ibe  fray,  resumed  his  walk  by  the  side  of  his  men,  and 
gave  the  time  for  the  invariable  towing  chorus — 

"Ta  Allah  I  ya  MTiammed  P 

which  they  continued  right  cheerily  until  afternoon,  when 
we  were  under  the  Jebel  e*  Tayr,  or  *^  Mountain  of 
Birds,"  which,  saith  tradition,  the  birds  annually  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  leaving  one  of  their  number  im- 
prisoned until  their  ^  next  return.  The  why  and  the 
wherefore  who  knoweth? 

But  the  mountain  is  better  known  as  the  site  of  the 
"  Convent  of  the  Pulley,"  or  of  "  &tteh  Mariam  el 
Adra"  (our  Lady  Mary  the  Virgin),  and,  more  briefly, 
^^Dayr  el  Adra."  It  is  a  long  range  of  cliffi,  singularly 
broken,  and  full  of  rifts  and  chasms,  rismg  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  east  side  of  the  river  for  four  miles.  The 
convent,  which  is  in  &ct  but  a  Coptic  village  within  mud- 
briok  walls,  occupies  the  highest  part  of  it,  and  access  to 
it  is  had  by  a  well-hole,  a  natural  break  in  the  rock,  up 
which  men  may  dimb  from  the  river's  edge.  Otherwise 
one  must  go  some  miles  around  to  reach  it. 

Coptic  convents  are  not  such  places  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  ima^e  convents.  Marriage  not  being  for- 
bidden to  the  priests,  their  wives  and  fiunilies  necessarily 
£>rm  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  convent,  which  thus  be- 
comes a  village,  often  of  no  small  dimensions.  A  church, 
surrounded  by  mud  huts,  and  all  inclosed  in  a  wall  to 
protect  them  from  the  incursions  of  Bedouins,  who  have 
no  fear  of  the  church  before  their  eyes,  composes  the 
residence  of  the  monks.  They  live  as  they  best  can — by 
begging,  cultivating  land,  and  possibly  in  less  honest 
ways.  I  have  not  much  admiration  for  the  Copts.  A 
Mussulman  is  worth  a  dozen  of  them,  and  a  much  safer 
companion.    The  Dayr  el  Adra  boasts  a  church  built  by 
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the  Empress  Helena,  but  it  is  nearly  in  ruins,  and  there 
is  nothing  interesting  outside  of  it. 

Long  before  we  were  up  with  it,  two  black  heads  were 
visible  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  under  the  hill,  and 
two  of  the  monks  came  off  to  the  boat,  swimming  more 
than  two  miles  to  meet  us.  Their  robes  were  not  aocord- 
ing  to  any  monastic  order  that  I  have  before  heard  o^ 
nor  could  any  opinion  be  formed  from  them  of  the  rank 
of  the  individuals.  In  point  of  fiu^t,  the  only  opinion  one 
could  form  was  of  their  physical  developments,  and  these 
were  magnificent.  They  were  naked,  and  two  more 
stout,  brawny,  heavily-built  specimens  of  humanity  were 
never  seen  in  or  out  of  a  monastery.  They  made  the  air 
ring  and  the  clifb  echo  their  shouts  from  the  time  they 
took  to  the  water  until  they  reached  us,  "  Howajji,  Chris- 
tiano;  Christiano,  Howajji,"  and  would  doubtless  have 
added  the  demand  for  bucksheesh  in  the  approved  Egyp- 
tian style  if  I  had  not  anticipated  them.  I  was  on  the 
upper  deck  sketching  the  hill,  and  when  they  were  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  us,  rapidly  approaching,  throwing 
their  long  arms  out  of  the  water  and  drawing  themselves 
along,  I  called  to  them  to  give  me  bucksheesh.  I 
begged  more  vociferously  than  an  Arab— I  shouted,  I 
howled  it  out :  ''  Edine  Bucksheesh,  Edine  Bucksheesh, 
Khamsa,  Ashera,  Bucksheesh,  Bucksheesh !" 

They  were  taken  aback.  It  was  not  what  they  came 
for.  I  had  mistaken  them.  It  was  they  who  wanted 
money.  They  had  not  come  on  a  benevolent  mission  to 
the  travelers'  boat ;  so  they  dropped  astern  very  quietly 
and  swam  ashore  on  the  west  bank,  along  which  we  were 
tracking,  where  they  held  a  small  council  and  took  each 
other's  advice  according  to  priestly  rule.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  new  question  in  their  experience.  For  something 
like  a  thousand  years  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Sitteh  Mariam  had  been  accustomed  to  ask  gifts  from 
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paflsing  travelers,  bat  never  before  had  one  demanded 
aid  from  the  convent ;  and  yet  it  looked  proper ;  even 
their  thick  sknllB  felt  the  penetrating  power  of  the  idea. 

Five  minutes  closed  the  comidl,  and  they  advanced 
along  the  sand  to  the  side  of  the  boat. 

^'Howajjji,''  commenced  the  leader.  I  have  an  idea 
that  he  was  the  fether  abbot ;  he  was  six  feet  in — ^no— 
not  in  his  stockings.  His  tone  was  subdued.  It  was  by 
way  of  introducing  a  conversation  that  he  called  our  at- 
tention. I  was  busy  over  my  sketch  with  my  head  bent 
down,  though  I  watched  him  steadily. 

"Howajji." 

"Howajjji  mafish,"  replied  Trumbull.  "There's  no 
Howajji  here.  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  me  a  shop- 
keeper ?" 

Again  he  paused  to  consider.  There  was  a  point  in 
the  remark.  The  term  Howajji,  or  Howaggi,  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced in  Egypt,  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  trav- 
elers, originally  as  an  expression  of  contempt,  though 
it  has  become  the  common  phrase  for  a  foreigner  who 
travels  for  pleasure.  The  Turks  consider  all  other  na- 
tions mere  shopkeepers,  but  the  Christian  monk  had  no 
excuse  for  using  the  word.    At  length  he  began  agfdn. 

"  Sidi"  (gentleman),  and  proceeded  to  state  his  case. 
It  was  a  somewhat  unecdesiastical  affidr  altogether,  but 
I  think  he  did  not  appreciate  that.  When  he  had  ex- 
plained his  wishes,  which  resolved  themselves  into  the 
usual  demand  for  charity,  only  it  was  somewhat  novel  to 
hear  it  asked  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour,  we  invited  the 
monks  alongside.  They  swam  off  to  the  boat  and  held 
on  to  the  rail,  with  their  mouths  open  and  heads  thrown 
back,  and  we  administered  the  silver  in  due  form,  laying 
it  on  their  tongues.  But  the  ceremony  was  incomplete, 
and  the  next  instant  they  shouted  for  "  wine,  wine,"  with 
mouths  yet  wider  open.    This  exhausted  our  respect  for 
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the  chorcb,  and  I  swung  a  whip  over  their  heads  so  sud- 
denly that  they  disappeared  like  divers,  and  swam  ashore 
again.  They  walked  by  onr  side  three  miles  or  so  up  the 
river,  and  then  took  to  the  water  again,  and  swam  across 
to  the  convent,  where,  I  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  future 
travelers,  they  referred  the  question  I  had  suggested  to  a 
chapter  of  the  worthy  brethren  of  the  Dayr  el  Adra— a 
forlorn  hope  verily. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  I  was  away  shooting  geese,  one 
of  the  men  cut  his  hand  badly,  and  I  found  on  my  return 
that  Miriam  had  bound  it  up  skiUfidly,  and  it  was  dinng 
well.  But  he  insisted  on  my  examining  it,  and  I  did  so. 
Every  man  on  the  boat  thereupon  presented  himself  with 
a  wound,  bruise,  or  sore  of  some  sort  to  be  attended  to, 
excepting  one  only,  who,  after  diligent  search  over  his 
body,  could  find  nothing  but  an  ancient  wart  on  his  finger 
that  he  begged  to  have  removed. 

Medical  advice  and  medicine  are  the  most  frequent  de- 
mands, next  to  the  invariable  bucksheesh,  which  we  have 
to  reply  to,  not  alone  from  our  men,  but  from  men  along 
shore.  Women  bring  their  children  with  sore  eyes  and 
bruised  bodies,  and  beg  medicine,  advice,  and  bucksheesh. 

In  the  evening  the  deck  of  the  boat  presented  a  scene 
that  I  much  wished  to  have  before  me  for  preservation 
on  canvas.  Reis  Hassanein  had  an  old  uncle  who  came 
with  us  from  Cairo,  by  permission,  as  fiu*  as  Manfidoot, 
where  he  resides.  He  was  an  ancient  reis  himself  hav- 
ing navigated  the  Nile  for  fifty  years,  and  was  fifty  times 
the  man  that  his  nephew  was.  All  the  evening  he  was 
sitting  on  one  side  of  a  lantern,  while  Abd-el-Atti  read 
aloud  to  him  from  a  ponderous  volume  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  the  old  man's  &ce  would  light  up  with  a  glow 
that  was  positively  fine,  as  some  passages  of  special  beauty 
or  spirit  struck  his  ear.  Abd-el-Atti  read  well,  and  his 
volume  of  the  Arabian  Nights  proved  a  valuable  addition 
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to  our  library.  Thereby  Jiangs  a  story,  too,  which  is 
worth  the  telling,  as  illustrating  the  manner  in  which 
things  are  sometimes  done  in  the  East. 

Mohammed  Ali,  among  his  other  good  deeds,  published 
a  large  number  of  books  at  the  government  press  in 
Boulak,  and  among  other  books  he  printed  an  edition  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  another  of  geometry,  both 
large  books,  the  former  in  two  yolumes.  But  who  in 
Egypt  could  be  found  to  purchase  books  ?  The  edition 
lay  unused,  unsold,  and  unread,  till  the  government 
issued  an  order  requiring  every  person  in  their  employ 
to  take  five  or  more  copies  of  each.  A  capital  way  of 
disseminating  information  this.  Some  hundreds  of  men 
who  could  not  read  a  letter  were  thus  supplied  with  sev- 
eral copies  of  valuable  books.  The  result  was  that  they 
were  glad  to  sell  them  for  whatever  they  could  get,  and 
for  a  while  books  were  cheap  in  Cairo. 
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^*  Bbaheeh  Effendi,"  said  Reis  Hassanein,  as  we  left 
Minieh,  after  examining  the  sagar  factories  there  and 
tasting  Said  Pasha's  rum  which  he  distills  ^'  in  spite  of 
Mohammed's  law."  The  effendi  was  in  his  osaal  place 
with  his  chibouk,  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  cabin  deck, 
and  acknowledged  the  low  voice  of  the  reis  hy  a  look. 

"The  welj  yonder,  under  the  fig-trees,  is  death  to 
crocodiles." 

It  was  a  Moslem  tomb  standing  on  the  river  bank  in 
the  village  of  Minieh. 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  lAshallah !  They  never  pass  it.  If  they  do  they  turn 
wrong  side  up  and  float  down  dead." 

Such  is  the  story.  Certain  it  is  that  the  first  crocodile 
I  shot  at  gomg  up  was  a  little  way  above  here  and  the  last 
one  coming  down  was  near  the  same  place. 

The  river  now  began  to  grow  more  interesting.  The 
hills  on  either  side  were  more  or  less  pierced  with  tombs, 
and  early  the  next  morning  we  were  abreast  of  JBeni 
JHasaan^  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  on  the  Nile. 
But  a  breeze  from  the  north  is  never  to  be  thrown  away, 
and  we  did  not  stop  now  even  to  see  the  reputed  tomb 
of  Joseph. 

At  evening,  under  the  foot  of  a  lofty  blufi^  we  passed  a 
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Bmall  Moslem  wely,  or  saint's  tomb,  with  a  white  dome 
oyer  it,  known  as  that  of  Sheik  Said.  A  superstition  of 
the  river  leads  all  sailors  passing  this  to  throw  into  the 
water  some  bread  for  the  birds,  of  which  there  are  hmi- 
dreds  here.  They  are  a  common  white  gull,  called  by 
the  sailors  Abou  Nimris^  and  are  said  to  inhabit  the 
tomb.  No  boat  refusing  the  gift  of  bread  can  hope  for  a 
safe  passage.  The  birds  swooped  down  in  clouds  to  pick 
up  the  floating  pieces,  and  we  saw  the  ceremony  repeated 
by  four  boats  in  succession  descending  the  river  as  we 
went  up. 

Reis  Hassanein  had  a  new  passenger  on  deck  that  morn- 
ing. It  appeared  that  while  we  were  lying  up  in  the 
night  a  downward  going  boat  had  stopped  near  us  and 
proved  to  be  in  command  of  Hassanein's  &ther,  and  to 
have  his  own  little  daughter  on  board,  going  down  to  see 
her  &ther  in  Cairo.  He  took  her  out  and  was  now  convey- 
ing her  back  to  ManMoot,  her  and  his  home ;  that  is  to 
say  as  much  his  home  as  any  place,  for  these  Nile  reises 
are  roving  people  and  have  wives  and  ^milies,  sailor 
fiishion,  in  every  port.  The  fact  was  that  his  Manfaloot 
^wife  became  uneasy  at  his  absence  of  more  than  a  year, 
and  had  packed  off  this  child  to  hunt  him  up. 

Hassanein  applied  for  permission  to  remain  in  Man- 
faloot over  one  night.  I  warned  him  that  I  didn't  like 
thb  sort  of  thing,  a  wife  sending  a  child  to  look  afler  her 
father's  habits  and  haunts,  and  that  he  must  look  out  for 
squalls  at  Man&loot.  But  the  misguided  wretch  insisted 
on  his  desires,  and  after  due  consultation  Trumbull  and 
myself  agreed  to  leave  him  to  his  &te,  and  promised  to 
stop  at  Manfidoot  for  a  night. 

Next  day  we  passed  the  cliffi  of  Aboufayda,  celebrated 
for  wild  and  furious  tempests,  but  we  found  them  calm, 
and  went  ingloriously  by  at  the  end  of  a  tow  rope. 

Trumbull  and  myself  went  ashore  in  the  afternoon,  and 
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walked  some  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  cliffii  ezamiiung 
etnptj  tombs  with  which  the  hills  were  honey-oombecL 
Bones  and  mmnmy  doths  abounded.  The  dead  had  been 
here^  bat  were  gone  on  the  winds.  I  dimbed  one  hill 
two  or  tiiree  hundred  feet,  and  looked  into  innumerable 
tombs  on  terraces,  but  found  nothing.  I  found  one  nar- 
row cayemous  entrance  which  penetrated  &r  into  the 
hill.  I  had  not  then  adopted  a  plan  I  learned  soon,  never 
to  be  without  a  candle  in  my  pocket.  I  went  in  two  hun- 
dred feet  by  the  light  of  suocessiye  pieces  of  paper,  and 
then  my  supply  was  exhausted,  and  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire. I  have  little  doubt  that  an  exploration  of  this  cav- 
ern would  repay  welL  It  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
books.  It '  was  about  tiiree  feet  wide  by  an  average  of 
rix  high,  and  seemed  to  have  been  worked  in  the  rock. 
A  little  way  above  this  we  passed  a  great  collection  of 
modem  Christian  graves  in  a  ravine  that  came  down  to 
the  river,  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  near  the  village  JSbraa. 

Descending  from  a  hUlside  where  I  had  been  in  tomb 
after  tomb,  I  found  myself  almost  literally  on  the  top  of 
the  wely  of  Shoik  Abou  Meshalk  (Father  of  the  Torch), 
wherein  for  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred  years  one  man- 
lived  and  grew  old  and  &t  on  the  bucksheesh  of  passing 
boatman.  He  always  left  a  light  burning  in  the  dome 
or  wely,  and  however  fierce  were  the  winds  around  Abou- 
&yda,  the  sailor  was  secure  who  caught  sight  of  the 
steady  gleam  of  Abou  Meshalk. 

The  old  man  died  about  six  years  ago,  and  his  grand- 
son, a  brawny  Arab,  has  succeeded  him.  As  I  leaped  to 
the  ground  at  the  very  door  of  the  tomb  he  demanded 
bucksheesh,  and  I  gave  him  some  coppers,  whereat  he 
retired,  and  I  marked  him  as  the  first  and  last  man  in 
Egypt  I  have  seen  satisfied  with  a  gift. 

Reis  Hassanein  left  the  boat  to  cut  across  lots  and 
reach  Manfisdoot  early  in  the  day.  We  arrived  at  evening, 
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and  he  was  already  satisfied.  He  stood  on  the  bank 
waiting  our  arrival,  and  he  did  not  venture  to  raise  his 
eyes  to  mine. 

^' Was  all  right,  Reis  Hassanein?"  I  shouted. 

^^  Tou  are  always  right,  O  Braheem  Effendi,''  was  his 
melancholy  reply. 

He  had  found  not  only  a  squall  but  a  tempest  in  his 
house. 

^^  She  said  she  knew  I  had  another  wife  in  Cairo,"  said 
he  the  next  evening  as  we  sat  on  deck  together,  smoking 
quietly,  as  he  told  me  his  wrongs  and  afliictions ;  *'  and 
when  I  denied  it,  she  beat  me,  and  she  called  in  her  &ther 
and  her  mother  and  her  brothers  and  all  her  i&mily,  and 
they  put  me  in  a  comer  and  kept  me  there  till  the  boat 
came.  And  when  I  went  back  in  the  evening,  they  cor- 
nered  me  again,  and  one  or  another  talked  to  me  all  night 
and  abused  me,  and  called  me  all  manner  of  names ;  BXid 
if  you  please,  O  Howajji,  I  will  not  stop  at  Manfidoot 
when  we  go  down  the  river." 

We  could  not  oblige  the  reis  in  this  request,  for  one  of 
my  most  interesting  adventures  in  Egypt  occurred  in  the 
crocodile  pits  at  Maabdeh  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  at 
Manfaloot,  when  we  were  descending  the  Nile.  I  believe 
that  the  reis  made  it  right  with  the  family  on  the  second 
visit  by  virtue  of  cash  and  presents  of  dates  from  Nubia. 

We  awoke  early  in  the  morning  on  our  approach  to  Es 
Siout,  the  chief  city  of  Upper  Egypt. 

The  city  lies  back  from  the  river,  but  the  palace  of 
Latif  Pasha,  the  resident  governor,  is  directly  on  the 
bank,  A  row  of  stone  steps,  designed  especially  for  the 
use  of  the  viceroy,  descends  from  the  palace  gate  to  the 
water,  and  at  the  foot  of  these  Abd-el-Atti  laid  up  the 
JPhantomy  assuming  that  the  American  Howajjis  were  su& 
fidently  noble  to  walk  up  such  steps,  especially  as  they 
carried  the  firman  of  the  viceroy  himself. 
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We  fired  some  guns  on  approaching  the  land,  and  a  few 
moments  after  touching  the  stakes  two  officers  in  uniform 
came  down  by  the  side  of  the  steps — to  ask  the  names 
and  character  of  the  new  arrivals.  Abd-el-Atti  re- 
ceived them  on  deck  while  we  were  at  break&st,  and  we 
had  scarcely  finished  when  another  officer  in  full  Nizam 
costume,  attended  by  two  aids,  came  on  board  and  an- 
nounced that  the  governor  himself  would  visit  us. 

We  could  not  consent  to  this,  and  hastened  up  to  the 
court  of  the  palace,  where  we  met  him  just  coming  out, 
and  he  returned  with  us  to  the  boat. 

The  reception  of  guests  in  the  East  has  been  so  fire- 
quently  described  that  I  may  run  the  risk  of  a  repetition. 
Yet  I  think  I  may  venture,  once  for  all,  on  a  minute  ac- 
count of  this  visit  as  an  illustration  of  eastern  manners. 

Latif  Pasha  is  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  I  have  ever 
seen.  His  complexion  is  white  and  clear,  eyes  black  and 
roving,  an  exquisitely-cut  lip  over  which  was  a  mous- 
tache, closely  trinmied,  and  his  beard,  in  Turkish  style, 
also  cut  short ;  for  a  well-dressed  Turkish  gentleman  never 
wears  a  long  beard.  He  was  dressed  in  the  Nizam  cos- 
tume, all  his  clothing  being  of  black  cloth,  his  shawl  a 
heavy  Damascus  silk,  wound  around  his  waist,  and  a  red 
tarbouche  on  his  head,  with  white  takea  showing  under  it. 

As  he  entered,  two  officers  took  their  position  at  the 
door  of  the  cabin,  one  on  each  side,  and  his  pipe-bearer 
advanced  with  his  pipe  ready-filled  and  lighted. 

He  seated  himself  on  the  starboard  diwan,  and  Abd-el- 
Atti  stood  in  the  centre,  while  we  sat  opposite,  and  then 
commenced  the  usual  salutations,  repeated  in  various 
forms.  Latif  Pasha  understood  French  and  English,  but 
he  would  not  converse  except  in  Arabic  or  Turkish, 
through  Abd-el-Atti  as  interpreter. 

Coffee  was  served  instantly  on  his  taking  his  seat. 

Oriental  coffee  is  a  dense,  dark  decoction,  sweetened 
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and  served  in  tiny  cups^  each  cup  fitting  in  a  silver  or 
gold  cup  a  little  larger.  The  receiver  touches  his  hand 
to  his  breast  and  forehead  as  he  takes  it,  and  the  host  at 
the  same  moment  goes  through  the  same  form.  The 
coffee  is  sipped  with  a  loud  noise  of  the  lips,  and  the 
empty  cup  returned  to  a  servant,  who  receives  it  on  the 
palm  of  one  hand  and  covers  it  with  the  other.  A  wealthy 
Turkish  gentleman  carries  his  own  pipe  with  him,  having 
his  pipe-bearer  as  a  constant  attendant.  We  were  abund- 
antly-well provided  with  chibouks,  and  not  unfirequently 
filled  ten  or  twelve  at  a  time  in  the  cabin. 

The  conversation,  which  began  in  the  usual  formal 
style,  gradually  ran  into  general  politics,  and  then  into 
general  matters,  and  his  excellency,  finding  our  tobacco 
BXid  cofiee  and  conversation  all  agreeable,  sat  the  morn- 
ing out. 

I  am  under  very  great  obligations  to  Latif  Pasha  for  a 
pleasant  winter  in  Egypt,  and  I  passed  a  morning  ^vith 
him  afterward  at  Minieh,  where  I  had  opportunity  to  thank 
him  for  his  kindness.  He  furnished  me  with  full  letters 
of  credit  on  all  Upper  Egypt,  by  virtue  of  which  I  was 
able  to  command  aU  the  assistance  I  deored  at  any  time, 
and  was  enabled  to  make  my  joumeyings  rapid,  pleasant, 
and  successful. 

He  smoked  splendidly,  lipping  his  jeweled  amber 
mouth-piece  as  if  he  knew  what  a  superb  lip  he  had,  and 
sending  clouds  of  smoke  through  his  moustache  and 
around  his  fine  fitce. 

He  apologized  for  not  returning  our  salute  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  he  had  no  gun  loaded.  He  made  up  for  it  in  the 
evening. 

When  he  left  us  we  accompanied  him  up  to  the  top  of 
the  steps,  the  distance  the  host  goes  with  his  guest  being 
the  measure  of  his  respect. 

A  few  minutes  afterward  ten  donkeys,  of  the  most  rare 
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and  elegant  breeds,  made  their  appearance,  being  placed 
at  our  service,  and  several  officers  having  orders  to  accom- 
pany ns  and  see  that  we  wanted  nothing.  We  motmted 
for  a  ride  to  the  city  and  the  mountain  beyond. 

As  we  were  riding  up  the  long  avenue,  an  officer, 
splendidly  mounted,  rode  up  to  us,  and  with  profound 
respect  handed  me  a  package  of  letters  to  various  officials 
on  the  upper  Nile,  which  had  been  instantly  prepared  by 
the  governor's  directions,  and  at  the  same  time  informed 
us  that  Latif  Pasha  was  fearful  he  should  not  see  us  again, 
as  he  had  received  despatches  calling  him  down  the  river. 

We  knew  what  this  meant,  and  not  long  afterward 
heard  the  result  of  his  mission.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  Bedouins,  whom  Mohammed  All  reduced  to  civiliza- 
tion and  Said  Pasha  has  driven  into  revolt. 

Xatif  was  the  man  for  them,  and  was  sent  to  look  after 
them.  Our  gentlemanly  friend  has  the  reputation  of  a 
devil  among  the  Arabs.  Some. time  after  this  I  met  a 
Bedouin  near  Abydos,  and  heard  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  suppressed  this  revolt.  The  Bedouin  cursed  him  with 
all  the  curses  of  his  race. 

«  What  did  he  do  ?» 

The  fellow's  wild  eye  flashed  at  me,  as  he  drew  the 
back  of  his  hand  adross  his  throat  for  answer. 

"  How  many  ?" 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty !" 

I  could  not  think  it  possible,  but  I  learned  that  it  was 
probably  true.  The  law  requires  him  to  report  a  sentence 
of  death  to  Said  Pasha.  He  obeys  the  law,  but  only  afl^er 
executing  the  sentence. 

As  I  before  remarked,  the  city  lies  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  river,  near  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  but  it  is 
separated  from  the  latter  by  a  branch  of  the  river,  which 
makes  the  site  of  the  city  in  &ct  an  island.  Over  this 
branch  stands  an  arched  stone  bridge,  and  below  it  the 
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pictnrefiqae  mins  of  an  older  one  similar  to  it ;  while  im- 
mediately after  crossing  the  bridge  commences  the  ab- 
rupt ascent  of  the  mountain,  which  is  filled  with  tombs 
and  grottoes.  From  the  river  to  the  city  the  road  is 
raised  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  which  is 
overflowed  at  high  Nile.  The  approach  by  this  curving 
route  is  very  picturesque,  and  the  appearance  of  the  city 
is,  in  all  respects,  more  beautiful  than  any  thing  I  have 
seen  in  Egypt.  Fifteen  or  twenty  mosks  lift  their  grace- 
ful minarets  among  groves  of  palms;  and  the  private 
houses  of  the  city,  which  are  built  in  much  better  style 
than  in  Cairo,  present  an  appearance  that  is  refreshing  to 
the  eye  so  long  accustomed  to  mud  and  crude  brick. 

£s  Siout  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lycopolis, 
"the  City  of  Wolves,"  so  called  from  the  worship,  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  of  the  god  to  whom  the  wolf  was  sa- 
cred, and  a  consequent  respect  to  the  animal,  evinced  by 
the  immense  number  of  them  found  mummied  in  the 
catacombs  among  the  hills.  Of  the  ancient  city  little 
or  nothing  now  remains,  and  of  its  ancient  inhabitants 
no  memorial,  except  their  empty  tombs,  which  darken 
the  mountsdn-side  like  melancholy  eyes  looking  over  the 
plain  that  once  gleamed  with  art,  and  arms,  and  wealth, 
and  magnificence.  Sometimes,  indeed,  an  industrious 
Arab,  mindful  of  the  value  which  is  set  on  the  bones  of 
his  dead  predecessors,  excavates  a  new  tomb,  and  dis- 
lodges 'the  occupant  who  has  slept  so  many  thousand 
years  in  its  gloomy  silence.  But  this  is  not  often,  and 
most  travelers  who  have  visited  the  catacombs  of  Es 
Siout  record  the  sight  of  wolves  prowling  among  them, 
and  Mohammedan  funerals  m  the  cemetery  below,  as  the 
only  things  worthy  of  record  that  they  saw  from  the  hill. 

We  saw  the  funerals,  but  no  wolves.  Perhaps  those 
who  have  been  before  us  have  seen  foxes,  which  we 
did  see,  and  mistook  them  for  wolves ;  or  possibly  they 
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did  see  wolves,  which  are  not  so  very  nncommon  on 
the  Nile.  We  rode  rapidly  through  the  dty.  The 
bazaars  were  very  bnsy,  and  the  people  were  apparently 
less  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  a  Christian  than  those  in 
other  cities  of  Egypt,  for  they  crowded  around  us  as 
children  around  a  menagerie,  so  that  at  times  the  cawass 
bad  difficulty  in  clearing  our  passage.  On  the  hill  we 
paused  awhile  to  survey  the  magnificent  view  over  the 
plain,  and  then  entered  the  Stabl  Antar,  the  great  tomb 
of  some  unknown  grandee  of  the  old  time,  whose  dust 
was  long  ago  scattered  on  the  Nile. 

It  is  an  immense  chamber,  cut  in  the  rock,  having  a 
lofty  doorway  opening  out  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
The  vaulted  roof  of  the  room  is  nearly  or  quite  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  from  this  chamber  arched  passages  lead  in 
various  directions,  now  nearly  filled  with  sand  and  the 
crumbling  stone  of  their  roo&. 

Into  one  of  these  passages  I  crawled  on  my  hands  and 
knees  for  two  hundred  feet,  where  it  spread  out  into  an 
immense  chamber,  but  I  could  not  stand  upright  any- 
where in  it.  Under  one  side  of  it  there  was  a  lower 
chamber,  into  the  roof  of  which  some  rude  hands  had 
broken  an  opening  in  former  years,  and  around  it  lay 
dead  men's  bones  and  the  relics  of  ancient  humanity. 
My  feet  crushed  them  at  every  step.  I  held  my  candle 
down  in  the  chasm,  and  could  see  indistinctly  the  bottom 
ten  feet  below.  I  let  myself  down,  and  dropped,  safely 
indeed,  but  with  a  fearftd  rattle  of  bones  around  my  feet. 

The  spoiler  had  been  here  long  ago,  nor  was  there  any 
evidence  who,  or  how  many,  had  slept  out  the  centuries 
here  in  darkness,  nor  when  their  slumber  was  disturbed. 
There  was  evidence,  indeed,  of  nothing,  save  only  that, 
somewhere  in  God's  great  universe,  there  are  souls, 
spirits  of  light  or  gloom,  who  once  wielded  these  bones 
for  earthly  uses,  and  who  now  know  nothing  and  care 
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nothing  for  their  fate.  Perhaps  this  is  not  so.  In  &ot 
it  does  violate  one  of  our  dearest  fancies — call  it  belief, 
for  I  believe  it — ^that  the  dead  do  linger  with  somewhat 
of  affection  around  the  clay  homes  they  once  inhabited, 
and  best  love  the  flowers  that  spring  from  the  dust 
which  was  once  their  own.  If  so,  what  ghostly  com- 
panies are  in  this  valley  of  the  Nile !  for  here  there  is 
little  trouble  in  finding  their  bodies.  In  other  lands 
they  pass  into  grass,  and  trees,  apd  all  the  mutations 
that  are  the  course  of  nature ;  but  here,  in  black  hideous- 
ness,  they  lie  in  rocky  sepulchres,  millions  on  millions, 
the  dead  of  two  thousand  years  of  glory  such  as  no  na- 
tion before  or  since  has  equaled;  and  could  we  but 
speak  into  visible  existence  their  haunting  spirits,  what 
room  above  this  narrow  valley  would  there  be  to  let  the 
moonlight  through  their  crowded  ranks  ?  What  maidens 
would  sit  on  white  rocks  over  the  burial-vaults  of  lovers ! 
what  mothers,  in  white-robed  sorrow,  would  bow  their 
heads  over  the  forms  of  beloved  children  I  what  angel- 
watchers  would  be  seen  at  head  and  foot  of  countless 
&thers  and  friends ! 

We  ate  our  lunch  in  the  large  room,  spreading  our 
carpets  in  the  centre,  where  we  could  look  out  across 
the  valley  and  feast  our  eyes  with  the  glorious  view.  In 
the  foreground  was  the  dty;  beyond,  its  groves  of 
palms,  and  then  the  lordly  river,  on  which  the  only 
visible  flag  was  our  own — ^the  only  memorial  before  us  of 
home.  While  we  ate,  the  cawass  and  ten  or  a  dozen  at- 
tendants, men  and  boys,  sat  outside  the  doorway,  and 
one  of  them  chanted  to  the  others  a  chapter  from  the 
Koran.  It  rang  in  the  vault  of  the  room,  and,  closing 
our  eyes,  we  could  imagine  ourselves  in  a  cathedral  of 
Europe,  so  priest-like  was  the  sound. 

Lunch  over,  I  left  the  ladies  and  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  hiU,  looking  into  a  hundred  tombs  on  the  sides  of  the 
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rocky  teiTacea,  and  finally  crossing  the  sommit,  where  I 
descended  into  a  wild  ravine,  the  habitation  of  desolation 
itsel£  Here,  musing  as  I  walked,  I  started  a  fox  from 
his  hole  in  some  recess  of  a  tomb,  and  as  he  dashed  down 
the  side  of  the  hill  I  sent  a  ball  after  him.  It  did  not 
stop  him,  though  it  killed  him,  for  he  went  a  hundred 
feet  down  and  fell  into  the  ravine,  while  the  sound  rang 
through  the  rocky  chasms  with  a  hundred  echoes  that 
might  well  have  startled  the  sleepers  under  those  gray 
hills.  Descending  to  secure  my  game,  I  returned  to  the 
party  by  a  path  around  the  hill,  and  came  upon  a  crude 
brick  ruin,  which  may  be  Christian  or  possibly  Roman. 
It  was  remarkable  only  for  the  abundance  of  scorpions 
which  were  in  the  walls,  and  I  killed  a  dozen  within  a 
minute,  perforating  two  of  them  with  a  thorn  for  ex- 
hibition to  the  ladies,  who  had  heard  much  of  them,  as 
common  in  Egypt,  but  who  had  never  yet  seen  any. 

I  found  them  still  sitting  in  the  doorway  of  the  StaU 
Antar,  looking  out  on  the  valley  view,  and  on  a  mourn- 
ful procession  that  carried  a  dead  man  to  the  burial-place 
in  the  sand  near  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  loud  cries  of 
the  mourners,  mingled  with  the  chant  of  the  bearers, 
came  up  to  us  with  peculiar  effect.  We  sat  silent  in  the 
broken  entrance  of  an  ancient,  prince's  tomb,  to  watch 
the  burial  of  the  poor  fellah,  and  wonder  how  many  days 
the  wolves  and  jackals  would  let  him  repose. 
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Fbom  the  hill  above  Es  Siont  we  obtsdned  one  of  the 
finest  views  of  agricultural  Egypt,  that  the  country  offers. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  simple  method  of  cultiva- 
tion. Here  we  began  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  crops  of 
Egypt. 

Sugar-cane  began  to  abound,  and  above  here  cotton 
was  plenty.  At  Es  Siout  as  indeed  throughout  Egypt  th^ 
great  crop  is  com,  doura  and  wheat  being  most  plenty. 
Doura  is  of  two  kinds,  and  but  two.  The  millet,  growing 
one  large  ear  on  the  top  of  the  corn-stalk,  and  the  Doura 
Shatnee^  or  Syrian  doura,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  our  or- 
dinary Indian  com.  The  latter  is  of  poor  quality  as  to 
the  yidd,  but  is  sweet,  and  makes  excellent  meal.  The 
^itiquity  of  the  millet,  or  native  doura,  is  great,  as  is  evi- 
dent firom  the  monuments,  where  we  find  it  often  rep- 
resented in  &rming  scenes.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
supposed  that  these  are  the  only  products  of  Egyptian 
soil.  Beans  grow  in  great  quantities,  lupins  and  lentils 
abound,  and  immense  fields  of  ^amia,  the  edible  hybiscus, 
(sometimes  called  ocre),  are  found  near  all  the  large 
towns.  Onions  abound,  and  a  large  bulbous  root,  known 
as  the  ghmilgJios^  or  oulaa^  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
the  potato,  which  does  not  flourish  here. 

There  is  but  one  form  of  tool  for  hand  use  by  one  man 
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that  I  have  seen  in  Egypt.  It  is  a  spedes  of  hoe,  bat 
more  like  a  broad  pick,  very  heavy  and  unwieldy,  known 
as  the  gedoom.  It  is  in  fact  a  carpenter's  adze,  and  is 
used  as  ax,  hammer,  hoe,  rake,  spade,  and  shovel.  An- 
other form  of  hoe  or  Bcraper,  used  for  making  the  small 
squares  which  I  have  described,  is  a  flat  piece  of  board, 
with  a  handle  held  by  one  man,  and  two  ropes  held  by 
two  others,  who  draw  it  while  the  one  guides  it  over  the 
ground.  Thus  three  men  do  less  work  than  one  would 
do  with  a  good  tool. 

Threshing  is  done,  as  of  old,  by  the  oxen  treading  out 
the  grain,  and  it  is  winnowed  in  the  wind.  Some  instru- 
ments are  in  use  to  ^assist  in  this  work;  but  they  are 
simple  and  rude,  and  but  little  advantage  is  derived  fi-om 
them,  most  of  the  natives  preferring  the  simpler  process. 
I  wish  a  thousand  Yankee  dinners  could  be  in  Egypt  for 
ten  years,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  the  garden  of  the 
world. 

We  took  a  shorter  path  down  the  hill  than  that  which 
we  had  ascended,  and  made  some  heavy  plunges  over 
steep  places,  where  two  Arabs  to  a  lady  and  a  third  to 
the  donkey  were  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them  safe  from 
accident.  But  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  safely  reached  at 
length,  and  we  trotted  rapidly  across  the  bridge  and  into 
the  city  again. 

Before  returning  to  the  boat  we  paused  in  the  bazaars 
to  make  some  purchases,  and  especially  to  replenish  our 
stock  of  pipe  bowls,  which  had  become  low. 

Forever  to  be  remembered  are  the  chibouks  of  Egypt, 
and  the  tobacco  called  Latakea,  from  the  city  that  was 
the  ancient  Laodicea,  not  the  Laodicea  once  celebrated 
for  the  Christian  Church,  but  its  namesake  in  Syria. 
The  chibouk,  O  my  friend  1  is  not  very  different  from 
the  pipe  that  you  and  I  used  to  smoke  in  college  days, 
when  we  had  reeds  bored,  some  six   feet   long,  and 
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rested  the  bowl  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  It  is  but 
a  long  stick  with  a  clay  bowl  for  the  tobacco,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  owner  determines  the  elegance  of  the  orna- 
ments. The  amber  mouth-piece  is  a  necessity  on  an 
eastern  chibouk,  and  on  this  are  set  jewels  of  every  de- 
scription. The  stick  itself  is  common  dog-wood,  oi 
cherry,  or  jessamine;  and  as  the  pipe-maker  is  always  at 
hand,  and  will  bore  a  stick  in  two  minutes  at  any  time,  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  host  to  have  branches  of  roses  or 
other  plailts  loaded  with  fragrant  blossoms  bored  for 
pipe-sticks,  and  handed  to  bis  guests  firesh  firom  the  gar- 
den. Es  Siout  is  celebrated  for  its  manu&cture  of  pipe- 
bowls,  whence  come  the  best  in  Egypt;  and  besides 
these,  the  workers  in  day  make  many  small  afiairs — 
match-boxes,  cups,  and  plates,  vases,  and  like  articles, 
which  are  curious  and  even  beautiful  in  appearance,  and 
with  which  we  loaded  ourselves  as  we  returned  to  the 
boat. 

On  our  way  back  we  met  a  party  of  Franks  whom,  on 
approaching,  we  with  pleasure  recognized  as  our  mis- 
sionary friends  whose  boat  we  had  passed  on  the  first  day 
out  from  Cairo. 

It  was  a  keen  pleasure  to  meet  American  fiu^es  in  such 
a  spot,  and  the  sight  of  an  American  baby,  bom  in  Cairo 
indeed,  but  no  less  American  for  that,  in  the  streets  of 
Es  Siout,  is  a  sight  that  Upper  Egypt  does  hot  often  &r. 
nish  to  the  eyes  of  a  traveler  tired  of  gazmg  on  the 
miserable,  squalid,  and  filthy  scaraban,  that  are  called 
children  in  Egypt.  The  missionary  boat  contmued  in 
company  with  us  as  &r  as  Es  Souan,  and  I  shall  hereafter 
describe  our  parting  with  them  in  the  moonlit  gorges  of 
the  cataract. 

Near  the 'landing  was  a  brick  yard,  which  attracted  our 
attention,  as  had  nxmierous  others  in  Egypt. 

The  manu&cture  of  brick  in  the  land  of  bondage  will 
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always  be  an  interesting  sabjeot  of  investigation  to  trav- 
elers. 

It  was  not  common  among  the  ancients  to  bum  brick. 
It  is  no  more  common  now.  It  is  almost  incredible,  to 
one  who  has  not  visited  this  country,  that  immense  ruins 
remain  of  buildings  and  walls,  composed  entirely  of  these 
unbumed  brick — ^mere  Nile  mud  sun-dried — which  date 
quite  as  &r  back  as  the  time  of  the  children  of  Israel 
Large  structures  remain,  of  which  every  brick  bears  the 
name  of  Thothmbs  EX,  the  supposed  Pharaoh  of  the  Ex- 
odus, and  he  who  is  incredulous  of  the  genuineness  of 
these  may  convince  himself  by  visiting  Egypt,  where  he 
may  turn  hundreds  of  them  over  with  the  toe  of  his  boot, 
and  read  the  ancient  legend. 

The  making  of  brick,  in  those  days,  was  much  more  of 
a  business  than  now,  for  the  great  population  of  the  coun- 
try doubtless  required  a  constant  supply  of  building 
material,  and  the  mud  was  probably  then,  as  now,  the 
chief  article  in  use  for  this  purpose.  But  aside  from  this, 
kings  built  pyramids  of  brick,  which  yet  stand,  and  indos- 
ures  of  temples,  and  residences  for  priests,  and  city  fortifi- 
cations, and  all  the  other  massive  structures  for  which 
other  countries  use  wood  and  stone.  There  was,  there- 
fore, employment  enough  for  the  miserable  sons  of 
Israel 

Doubtless  the  modem  process  of  brick-making  is 
dmilar  to  that  then  in  use,  and  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  method,  which  we  saw  here  and  often  elsewhere 
along  the  river,  will  serve  to  make  the  history  of  the 
Israelites  mere  intelligible  to  many  readers.  The  mud 
of  the  Nile  is  the  sole  article  now  in  use  for  I^yptian 
house-building,  and  this  is  either  roughly  plastered  up  in 
mud  walls,  or  shaped  in  the  form  of  brick,  and  dried  in 
the  sun. 

I  passed  by  some  men  who  were  building  a  tomb.    It 
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FlgB.  4, 6, 1.  Cftrnrlng  brick  and  retnralng. 

Figs.  7, 9, 12, 18.  Digging  fhe  day  or  mud. 

FigB.14,16i  Fetehing  water  from  the  tank. 

FigB.8,6w  Taikmaaten. 

Figs.  8, 18.  Making  brlcka  with  a  monld. 

Figs,  iy  10, 11.  GoIlectiDg  and  carrying  mad. 
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was  made  of  crude  brick,  and  they  paused  in  their  work 
to  make  their  bricks,  which  was  done  by  preparing  a  bed 
to  hold  water,  into  which  they  threw  mud,  and,  over  all, 
large  quantities  of  cut  straw.  This  they  trod  into  the 
mud  with  their  feet ;  and  when  the  whole  was  thoroughly 
mixed,  they  took  out  large  lumps  with  their  hands,  which 
they  dexterously  shaped  into  bricks,  and  liud  down  to 
dry.  At  another  place  I  saw  two  men  at  the  same  work, 
with  only  this  difference,  that  t^ey  held  in  their  hands  a 
rude  mould,  into  which  they  thrust  the  mud,  and  from 
which  they  almost  instantly  shook  out  the  brick,  and  left 
it  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Tlie  tenadty  of  the  Nile  mud 
almost  passes  description ;  and  until  one  has  his  foot  in  it, 
he  can  not  fully  understand  it.  That  a  similar  process 
was  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  probably  by  the 
Israelites,  we  are  not  lefk  to  doubt.  We  are  fortunate 
in  an  illustration  of  the  ancient  manu&cture,  copied  by 
Wilkinson  from  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  which  is  known  there  as 
number  35,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  fully  when  describ- 
ing Thebes.  On  the  wall  of  that  tomb  we .  find  all  the 
process  of  brick-making,  from  the  gathering  of  the  mud 
to  the  drying  and  counting  of  the  tale. 

Of  course  great  interest  has  been  felt  in  this  tomb  and 
representation,  very  many  persons  supposing  the  captives 
here  laboring  under  the  lash  to  be  Israelites.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  c&se,  as  appears  from  various  reasons,  of 
which  the  style  and  character  of  the  &ces,  the  color  of 
the  hair,  and  eyes,  and  beard,  and  the  name  of  the  cap- 
tive people  given  on  the  tomb,  are  sufficient. 

As  I  sat  at  my  table  writing  at  midnight  that  night  I 
was  startled  by  the  flashing  of  brilliant  lights  on  the  bank, 
and  looking  out  saw  Latif  Pasha  coming  &om  his  palace, 
on  the  way  to  his  dahabeeh,  which  lay  a  few  rods  astern 
of  ours.  Twenty  or  thirty  glaring  meshalks,  each  one  a 
furpaoe  of  flame,  on  a  long  pole,  glared  on  the  white  watt 
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of  the  palace,  and  on  the  boats  at  the  shore,  as  he  came 
oat,  attended  by  a  goard  of  not  less  than  two  hnndred 
soldiers.  He  rode  a  white  horse ;  and  catching  sight  of 
me  at  the  cabin  window,  waved  a  graceful  bow  as  ho 
passed  on. 

A  steamer  was  waiting  to  tow  his  boat.  He  had  been 
detained  until  this  late  honr.  As  the  steamer  tnmed 
her  wheels,  he  commenced  firing  a  salute,  and  as  I  had* 
some  thirty  odd  barrels  loaded,  I  began  a  reply.  Every 
one  else  on  the  Phantom  was  sound  asleep,  except  Abd- 
el-Atti,  and  he  re-loaded  as  &st  as  I  fired.  So  we  kept  it 
up  till  the  pasha  was  fiur  down  the  river;  and  I  could 
hear  the  fiiint  sound  of  his  guns  fix)m  miles  away  in  the 
still  sir  of  the  Nile. 

The  next  morning  was  Thursday,  November  29th. 
We  knew  very  well  that  it  must  be  Thanksgiving  day  in 
some  of  the  States  at  home,  and  we  had  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  it  was  so  in  New  York  and  Connecticut.  As 
we  were  to  leave  at  noon,  our  American  Mends  accepted 
an  invitation  to  breakfist  with  us,  and  we  made  our 
Thanksgiving  feast  at  about  the  time  that  you  were 
sleeping  your  hardest  in  America. 

And  with  the  day  came  thron^g  all  the  memories 
that  hallow  that  day.  Who  has  not  pleasant,  who  is  so 
happy  as  not  to  have  sad  memories  of  the  annual  feast? 
What  table  is  fiill,  without  one  empty  chair  ? 

In  my  Nile  boat  I  sat  down  alone  at  sunrise  to  watch 
the  coming  of  the  day  on  this  strange  land ;  and  with  his 
coming  I  seemed  to  have  new  light  poured  on  the  dim 
and  distant  past,  by  which  I  read  the  story  of  my  first 
affliction  over  and  over. 

How  often  have  I  thought  of  him  here,  my  boy-com- 
panion, my  guide,  my  brother,  counselor,  fiiend  I  It  was 
always  the  saddest  thought  I  had  in  connection  with  this 
visit  to  the  East,  that  he  had  died  without  seeing  it.    I 
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eonld  not  bring  my  mind  to  the  idea  that  he  has  seen  a 
dty  whose  foundations,  in  adamant  and  gold,  surpass  the 
splendor  of  the  Jerusalem  toward  which  I  travel.  But 
since  1  have  come  here — since  I  have  looked  up  into 
these  skies,  whose  deep  blue  beauty  and  im&thomable 
glory  seem  to  bear  the  memory  of  the  days  when  they 
received  our  ascending  Lord  into  their  radiant  depths — 
•since  I  have  breathed  the  east  wind  from  Bethlehem, 
and  be^  to  see  clearly  my  piM^way  to  the  cross  and  the 
tomb  of  our  Master  and  Saviour,  I  say  now  I  realize  that 
he  whom  I  so  loved  in  boyhood,  whom  I  have  so  mourned 
in  secret  in  all  my  years  of  wandering  life ;  whose  lips 
have  whispered  to  me  a  thousand  times  in  the  solemn 
nights — ^that  he  has  seen,  with  clearer  eyes  than  mine, 
the  grandeur  of  Egypt,  and  the  olives  of  the  hills  of  Jerur 
salem. 

Did  I  not  tell  you  once,  my  fiiend,  that  I  thought  the 
sky  must  be  lower  down  over  the  Holy  Land  than  else- 
where, from  the  crowding  thitherward  of  the  footsteps  of 
the  aogels,  and  that  heaven  must  be  nearer  there  than'our 
cold  western  dime  ?  It  is  so,  I  think ;  and  already  I  am 
where  the  arch  is  lower,  for  I  never  felt  so  near  him  as 
here.  He  sleeps — ^not  where  we  laid  him  then,  but  where 
we  laid  him  last,  on  the  forest  hill,  near  our  great  dty,  in 
the  congregation  of  the  dead.  He  does  not  hear  aught  of 
the  long,  loud  roar  of  the  city,  the  tramp  of  the  thousands, 
the  sounds  of  warring,  wrangliug  life  there.  He  hears 
not  that,  but  he  did  hear  me,  as  the  morning  sun  rose  up 
above  the  Arabian  desert  and  poured  his  flood  of  light 
on  this  slavish  land — ^he  did  hear  me  praying  for  a  bless- 
ing on  the  ^old  folks  at  home'  on  that  Thanksgiving 
morning,  and  I  heard  his  voice,  too,  from  the  deep  sky. 
It  was  not  till  the  sun  was  &r  up,  and  the  sounds  of 
Arab  life  were  heard  on  all  sides  of  me,  that  I  lost  the  in- 
fluence of  that  morning  reverie. 
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The  coolness  of  these  Arabs  is  amusing.  It  was  not 
enough  that  we  should  occupy  the  viceroy*8  steps  with 
our  boat,  but  our  men  erected  their  poles  on  lines  at  the 
top  of  them  in  front  of  the  palace  gates,  and  all  manner 
of  clothing,  unmentionable  articles  of  ladies'  and  gentle- 
men's apparel,  were  floating  in  the  wind  before  the  door 
of  the  governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  doubtless  much  to  the 
edification  of  the  ladies  of  his  harcem,  who  had  an  oppor- . 
tunity  of  studying  Christian  styles  of  dress  and  American 
costumes.  Nor  was  this  all.  One-eyed  Mustapha,  the 
cook's  servant,  killed  a  sheep  on  the  steps  themselves, 
and  when  I  went  out  to  see  what  was  going  on,  I  found 
the  Arab  hound  actually  skinning  the  animal  before  he 
was  dead.  I  was  strongly  inclined  to  have  him  flogged 
till  he  understood  the  meaning  of  flaying  alive. 

The  mails  of  Egypt  go  by  a  curious  sort  of  post.  All 
Egypt  is  on  the  Nile,  as  every  one  knows,  and  one  line 
of  mail  service  up  and  down  the  river  goes  through  every 
city  and  village  from  C^dro  to  Es  Souan.  This  line  is  cut 
into  sections,  and  on  each  section  is  a  foot  runner,  who 
goes  over  his  course  three  or  four  times  a  day,  back  and 
forward,  meeting  the  next  nmner  at  each  end  of  his  sec- 
tion, and  passing  along  from  one  to  the  other  any  letter 
he  may  receive.  Thus  no  mail-bag  is  made  up,  but  letters 
are  passed  singly.  I  sent  my  letters  to  the  local  governor 
at  Es  Siout,  to  be  posted  in  this  way ;  but  he  had  orders 
to  take  special  care  of  me  and  my  wishes,  and  forthwith 
despatched  an  express  with  them.  This  is  the  method 
with  all  government  letters.  They  go  by  dromedary, 
crossing  the  desert  and  avoiding  the  long  bends  of  the 
river.  It  was  somewhat  strange  to  follow  with  my  im- 
agination those  letters  on  their  wanderings,  and  I  sat  that 
evening  thinking  of  the  dromedary  carrying  an  Arab 
charged  with  those  precious  words  of  aflection,  crossing 
the  desert  back  of  the  lofty  hills  of  Aboufeyda,  guided 
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by  the  stars  as  he  hastened  northward.  In  what  wild  and 
dark  pass  of  the  mountains  he  might  lie  down  to  sleep, 
who  could  tell  ?  What  howling  wolves  or  fierce  hyenas 
would  follow  his  steps,  who  might  know  ?  On  what  sandy 
plain,  in  what  Arab  tent  or  hut  of  fellah,  might  they  rest  I 
What  moonlights  would  look  down  on  their  swift  course 
across  the  desert — what  hot  suns  would  weary  the  carrier 
before  they  reached  the  city  of  Victory  I  It  was  some- 
thing to  have  a  dromedary  express  despatched  with  one^s 
letters,  hoping  only  that  the  envelopes  would  be  kept  at 
home  in  some  safe  place,  that  I  might  look  on  them  and 
endeavor  thereby  to  learn  something  of  their  eventful 
travel. 
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Jlfe  fllong  the  i^Ibel*. 

The  bread  was  ready.  Have  I  or  have  I  not  mentioned 
that  the  object  of  a  stay  of  two  days  at  Es  Siont  was  to 
give  the  crew  of  the  boat  an  opportunity  to  bake  bread, 
which  is  their  sole  article  of  foody  and  which  is  always 
renewed  at  this  point,  and  again  at  Esne  ? 

The  Nile  boatman  is  eui  generis.  There  is  no  other 
race  of  men  in  the  world  like  this.  They  live  a  misera- 
ble life  of  hard  labor  withont  enough  pay  to  be  able  to 
save  a  &rthing,  and  yet  they  seem  to  be  always  happy. 
Their  songs  make  the  night  musical,  and  all  day  long,  at 
oars  or  the  tow-rope,  they  go  chanting  and  sin^g  as 
cheerfully  as  if  they  received  thirty  instead  of  three  dol- 
lars a  month,  and  were  weU  fed  and  clothed,  instead  of 
having  to  feed  and  to  clothe  themselves  out  of  this  mis- 
erable pay.  Their  food  is  but  the  poorest  sort  of  bread, 
baked  and  broken  into  pieces  and  dried  on  deck  in  the 
sun.  A  heap  of  several  bushels  of  it  always  lies  on  the 
cabin  deck,  and  this  is  boiled  in  Nile  water,  making  a  sort 
of  mush  or  soft  mass,  which  the  men  surround  three  times 
a  day,  and  eat  with  their  hands,  dipping  out  of  the  one 
wooden  bowl,  which  is  their  sole  possession  in  the  shape 
of  plate  or  dish. 

At  Es  Siout  they  stopped,  as  I  said,  to  renew  their  sup- 
ply.   This  would  seem  to  be  an  easy  matter.    But  it  is 
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not  so  easy.  They  arrived  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and 
went  instantly  to  purchase  wheat.  This  they  took  to  a 
mill  to  have  gronnd.  When  gronnd,  they  took  the  flour 
to  the  haker's,  where  they  mixed  the  hread  themselves, 
and  then  handed  it  over  to  the  baker,  who  is  in  &ct  only 
a  baker,  and  not  a  maker,  of  bread.  At  twelve  at  noon 
on  the  next  day  the  bread  had  arrived  on  board,  and  we 
sailed  from  Es  Siout,  and  were  now  fiiirly  on  the  upper 
Nile. 

The  d6m  palm-tree  now  appearing  on  the  shore,  changes 
the  hitherto  uniform  aspect  of  the  palm  groves,  and  the 
shadoof  poles  seem  to  grow  more  abundant.  The  irri- 
gation of  the  land  is  kept  up  by  stead&st,  hard  labor,  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  no  pumps  or  other  improved  hy- 
draulic machines  are  used  in  Egypt.  No  improvement 
has  been  made  on  this  in  three  thousand  years.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  banks  of  the  Nile  present  now  in  many 
places  the  exact  aspect  which  they  presented  so  many 
centuries  ago. 

At  evening  of  the  next  day  we  were  under  the  cliffs 
of  Sheik  Herreddee,  whereof  the  tradition  saith  that  a 
serpent  resides  there,  ^fted  with  miraculous  powers  to 
heal  all  manner  of  diseases.  It  would  cure  a  bHnd  man, 
could  he  but  have  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  splendor 
of  the  hill  in  the  light  of  a  setting  Egyptian  sun.  This 
was  the  last  night  of  the  autumn,  and  the  winter  came  on 
us  next  morning  right  gloriously  with  a  flush  of  gold  in 
the  east,  and  the  full-orbed  splendor  of  the  sun,  and  an 
air  balmy  as  June,  and  a  sky  that  tempted  one  heaven- 
ward. Pelicans  began  to  bo  plenty.  That  morning  we 
shot  two,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  half  a  dozen  geese 
and  as  many  ducks.  Wo  made  no  count  of  the  pigeons 
that  we  shot ;  they  were  innumerable.  There  was  one 
day,  when  we  were  at  Negaddeh,  that  we  shot  three  hun- 
dred and  six,  which  we  distributed  to  our  neighbors  in 
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other  boats,  giving  oar  men  as  many  as  they  conld  eat 
for  three  days. 

All  along  the  river  game  began  to  aboimd,  and  croco- 
diles were  frequently  seen  on  the  sand-banks.  I  shot  at 
several,  as  all  travelers  must  do ;  but  I  killed  none,  as  all 
travelers  must  say.  There  was  one  which  I  came  very 
near  to  kiUing.  Had  he  waited  for  me,  I  should  have  hit 
him.  He  was  sunning  himself  on  a  bank,  and  I  crawled 
quietly  toward  him ;  but  when  I  got  there,  he  was  not 
there.  The  trochilus^  the  bird  celebrated  as  the  watching 
friend  of  the  crocodile,  who  is  said  to  warn  him  of  the 
approach  of  enemies,  flew  before  me  with  a  loud  cry,  and 
perhaps  alarmed  him.  I  can  not  say  that  I  verified  the 
story  of  this  bird's  habits  and  friendship  for  the  huge 
water  monster,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  he 
did  act  as  ancient  and  modem  writers  say  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  But  he  also  acted  precisely  as  he  and  a 
thousand  like  him  have  done  every  day  that  I  have  been 
on  the  Nile,  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  if  there  had  been 
no  crocodile  there,  he  would  have  gone  along  before  me 
in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  sharp,  shrill  cry. 

As  we  approached  Mensheeh,  I  had  walked  along 
the  shore  ahead  of  the  boat,  and  on  reaching  the  village 
met  Suleiman  Aga,  the  local  governor,  taking  a  wtdk 
with  his  old  uncle  on  the  bank.  Ho  was  apparently 
delighted  at  seeing  the  face  of  a  stranger,  for  he  said 
he  led  a  life  of  imprisonment  in  his  village,  and  was 
glad  of  any  relief  to  its  monotony.  He  walked  up  the 
bank  with  me,  and  when  the  boat  came  to  the  land 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  he  came  on  board 
and  spent  an  hour  with  us.  While  we  were  lying  here, 
our  friends,  the  American  missionaries,  who  were  lying 
near  us,  had  a  difficulty  with  their  servant,  who  was 
an  impertinent  scoundrel,  and  whom  it  became  necessary 
for  them  to  discharge.    The  governor  begged  hard  to  be 
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allowed  to  thrash  him  into  respectability,  bat  to  this,  of 
coarse,  oar  friends  would  not  consent.  I  have  seldom 
seen  a  more  disappointed  man  than  was  Suleiman,  after 
sitting  for  an  hour  and  hearing  the  fellow  complain  of  his 
master,  when  he  was  not  permitted  to  put  on  the  bastinado. 
It  is  a  luxury  to  some  of  these  governors  to  thrash  a 
man ;  and  it  is  even  related  of  the  Defterdar,  Mohanmied 
All's  son-in-law,  that  he  often  whipped  men  to  death  for 
his  amusement.  But  this  is  not  alL  It  is  also  a  luxury  to 
the  men  oftentimes  to  be  whipped,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  headlong  manner  in  which  they  rush  into  the  neces- 
sity of  being  punished.  ^'  You  may  give  me  a  hundred 
if  these  eggs  are  not  fresh,'*  says  the  fellah,  and  the  clerk 
of  the  market  breaks  three  spoiled  eggs  in  succession,  and 
down  goes  the  fellah  and  gets  his  hundred,  with  fifty  to 
boot. 

A  roving  letter  of  credit  on  the  Nile  is  a  marvelous  as- 
sistant to  one's  traveling  comforts,  and  at  the  same  time 
affords  much  amusement  in  the  way  of  incident.  I  was 
not  a  little  amused  that  same  evening  at  Mensheeh  by 
overhearing  a  conversation  on  deck  between  Abd-el-Atti 
and  the  sheik  of  the  village.  When  we  left  Cairo,  among 
other  articles  of  boat  furniture  we  were  particular  in 
ordering  a  good  cat ;  but  we  were  sent  away  with  two 
worthless  kittens,  both,  of  which  found  their  way  into  the 
river  within  the  first  week  after  sailing,  and  we  repeated 
the  order  to  provide  another.  It  seemed  that  Abd-el-Atti 
had  directed  one  to  be  brought  down  to  the  boat,  and 
the  sheik,  who  very  naturally  didn't  want  to  be  bothered 
about  it,  was  protesting  that  there  was  no  such  animal  in 
the  town — no,  not  a  kitten,  not  a  piece  of  the  skin  or  tail 
of  a  feline  animal. 

The  war  of  words  grew  furious,  and  at  length  tho 
dragoman  rushed  into  the  cabin  for  the  firman,  and  in- 
finite was  my  amusement  to  see  the  government  seal  ex- 
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hibited,  and  condign  panishment  threatened  if  the  cat 
were  not  forthcoming.  It  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
sheik  instantly  and  silently  departed,  and  an  hoar  later  a 
row  and  general  outcry  on  dedc  called  me  out  to  see  five 
cats,  black,  white,  and  yellow,  each  led  by  a  string,  and 
all  now  tangled  in  an  inextricable  knot,  fighting,  spitting, 
and  uttering  all  manner  of  Arabic  sounds,  brought  for  us 
to  select  from. 

We  took  three ;  and  I  may  as  well  pause  to  record 
their  &te.  The  yellow  one  took  a  flying  leap  from  the 
boat  to  the  bank,  about  thirty  feet,  struck  heavily,  and 
feU  back  into  the  water.  I  nave  forgotten  what  wjbs  the 
immediate  impulse  which  induced  this  catastrophe,  but 
the  cat  was  worthless.  The  next,  a  small  black  kitten, 
met  with  an  unhappy  fete.  We  found  a  dead  rat  in  a 
closet,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  Miriam's  Indian  rub- 
ber overshoes,  we  condaded  he  died  of  caoutdiouc.  He 
lay  on  deck  dead,  when  the  kitten  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  made  a  dash  at  him,  seized  him  by  the  neck,  and 
swung  him  up  and  over  the  rail,  and,  presto  I  rat  and  cat 
fell  overboard  together,  and  we  swept  on,  leaving  them 
to  their  &te.  The  last  one  was  a  forious  wretch,  with 
the  eye  of  an  arch  devil,  and  one  day  in  Nubia  I  loosened 
the  rope  by  which  he  had  been  tied,  and  gave  him  a 
chance  to  run.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  he  was  crosdng  the 
desert  twenty  miles  below  Abou  Simbal. 

I  have  said  but  little  thus  &t  of  bur  manner  of  life  on 
the  river,  preferring  rather  that  it  should  be  guessed  at 
from  what  I  might  write.  But  I  find  tiiat  nothing  I  have 
yet  said  will  convey  any  idea  of  the  perfect  dolce  far 
niente  of  the  Nile  boat.  The  day  is  one  long  dream  of 
delight,  the  night  a  paradise  of  beauty.  We  never  weary, 
yet  we  do  nothing.  We  have  books,  but  we  do  not  read. 
We  have  paper,  but  not  the  courage  to  write.  If  there 
be  no  wind,  and  the  boat  was  tracking,  we  walked  along 
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the  shore,  and  shot  whatever  we  could  find.  Glame  is 
plenty  everywhere,  for  there  is  ahnost  no  one  in  Egypt 
to  disturb  it.  If  the  wind  sprang  np,  a  hail  from  the  boat 
called  ns ;  we  jumped  on  board,  and  were  off,  perhaps 
for  only  a  mile  or  two,  when  we  again  tracked  and  again 
walked.  We  eschewed  all  manners  of  dress.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  say  what  style  or  national  costume  I 
wore,  unless  it  was  a  remote  approximation  to  the  French 
blouse-man :  I  wore  but  a  thin  pair  of  linen  pants  and  a 
blue  shirt — ^nothing  else,  on  my  word — ^that  is,  when  the 
weather  was  warm.  On  my  head,  I  always  wore  the  tar- 
bouche.  With  this  dress  it  was  not  difficult  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Arab  sailors  and  jump  overboard  at  any 
moment,  or  wade  in  deep  water  after  game.  Sometimes 
I  followed  the  men  at  the  tracking-rope,  and  crossed  the 
branches  of  the  river  which  came  down  around  islands, 
wading  where  it  was  up  to  my  waist ;  and,  never  thinking 
of  changing  my  clothes,  I  pushed  on  through  villages  and 
fields,  to  the  manifest  astonishment  of  the  natives,  who 
were  not  accustomed  to  sec  a  Howajji  so  nearly  on  a 
parallel  with  themselves  in  dress.  Oftentimes  I  was  fax 
in  advance  of  the  boat,  and  then,  if  near  a  village,  I 
usually  sat  down  in  front  of  a  coffee-shop— which  is  very 
certain  to  occupy  a  prominent  point  on  the  river-bank — 
and  while  the  ghawazee  sang  and  danced,  and  the  natives 
smoked  silently  and  looked  on,  I  took  the  first  pipe 
offered  me,  and  curled  my  legs  under  me  as  well  as  I  was 
able  (I  soon  began  to  have  a  knack  that  way),  and  waited 
the  coming  of  the  boat,  while  the  fumes  of  the  beledi 
tobacco  ascended  in  the  still  sunshine.  How  many  pipes 
of  tobacco  I  have  smoked  in  such  spots  in  Egypt ! 

At  other  times,  I  would  push  the  reis  from  his  place, 
which  is  the  top  of  the  kitchen  on  the  extreme  bow  of 
the  boat,  and,  as  this  was  altogether  the  best  look-out, 
Ferraj  would  bring  me  cushions  from  the  diwan  and  my 
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chibouk,  and,  with  my  gun  close  at  haud,  I  smoked  and 
watched  the  river  and  the  shore.  From  this  point  I  have 
gotten  not  a  few  shots  at  crocodiles  that  lay  basking  in 
the  smishine ;  and  if  I  did  not  hit  them,  it  was  worth 
the  shot  to  see  the  splendid  start  the  fellows  made  as  they 
heard  the  crack  of  the  gmi,  and  how  they  leaped  into  the 
air  and  the  water  with  a  grand  flourish  of  the  tail  and  a 
tremendous  plash.  Hajji  Mohammed,  the  cook,  was  a 
great  hand  for  a  shot  at  a  crocodile,  and  never  sent  word 
to  the  cabin  that  he  saw  one,  but  on  the  instant  that 
he  got  sight  of  him,  whether  near  or  &r  o£^  sent  a  bullet 
after  him,  if  it  were  half  a  mile.  He  wasted  an  awful 
amount  of  lead  and  powder,  and  got  nothing.  But  not 
seldom  I  have  gotten  geese  and  duck  from  my  seat  on 
the  kitchen,  and  Hali^  a  capital  swimmer,  stood  always 
ready  to  swim  off  and  bring  them  to  me. 

It  is  vain  on  the  Nile  to  attempt  late  sleeping  in  the 
morning.  I  was  usually  on  deck  at  break  of  day,  and 
almost  always  on  shore  before  sunrise.  The  mornings 
are  delicious  beyond  expression,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
dawn  is  only  equaled  by  the  brief  evening  twilight.  But 
early  as  I  was  out,  I  was  never  ahead  of  my  prince  of 
cooks,  who  sent  me  a  cup  of  coffee  the  instant  he  heard 
my  footstep,  and  then  went  to  work  at  breakfast,  which 
he  made  a  meal  fit  for  the  most  &stidious  of  tastes  or  ap- 
petites. 

The  twilight  always  found  us  on  deck,  and  there  we 
remained  till  midnight.  There  is  enough  to  see  in  air 
and  sky,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  moonlight.  There  were 
S0&8  on  the  cabin-deck,  well-cushioned  and  perfect,  and 
here  we  lay,  looking  up  at  the  stars.  We  talked  little, 
and  when  we  did  speak  it  was  mostly  of  the  dear  ones  at 
home,  of  the  pleasure  ihey  would  have  with  us  there — 
never  of  the  glorious  past,  the  fallen  grandeur  of  Egypt, 
the  march  of  history,  the  trampling  feet  of  time.     Of  all 
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those  we  would  think — ^think — ^thmk — ^till  thought  became 
soul,  and  we  were  bodiless,  and  the  moon  and  stars  looked 
down  on  a  silent,  verily  a  phantom  boat,  floating  slowly 
along  the  river  of  Egypt,  surrounded  by  the  prmces  and 
priests  of  Osirian  days. 

The  blackest  and  the  best-looking  man  on  the  boat  was 
Hassabo,  the  mestahmil  or  steersman.  One  evening,  I 
was  writing  a  letter  at  the  table.  It  was  late,  all  was 
ffllent  outside,  and  I  supposed  every  one  was  sleeping, 
when  I  was  startled  by  the  abrupt  entrance,  rather  say 
rush,  into  the  cabin  of  Hassabo,  supported  on  either  side 
by  Ferraj  and  Hassan,  the  two  cabin  servants.  Black 
as  he  ordinarily  is,  Hassabo  was  now  blue  with  fright  or 
pain,  I  could  not  teU  which.  Blood  was  running  &om  his 
finger,  which  Hassan  and  Ferraj  held  in  their  hands, 
grasping  it  as  if  they  thought  it  would  get  away  from 
them.  From  something  that  ho  muttered  about  fish,  I 
understood  that  he  had  run  a  fish-hook  through  his  finger, 
and  I  proceeded  to  wash  the  wound  and  put  on  some 
common  plaster.  In  the  midst  of  this,  Hassabo,  who  was 
by  iar  the  most  piotis  Mussulman  on  the  boat,  was  con- 
stantly muttering,  ^'  Allah !  Allah  I"  and  trembling  and 
growing  weaker,  imtil  suddenly  he  turned  from  me  with 
a  bolt  toward  the  door,  which  was  open,  and  threw  the 
contents  of  his  stomach  on  the  deck.  Unfortunately  a 
deck  plank  was  up,  and,  as  he  rushed  out,  he  tripped  in 
the  hole  thus  left  and  went  down  on  deck  with  a  tre- 
mendous &11  just  as  he  heaved  a  second  time ;  and  then 
the  poor  fellow  lay  frightened  and  badly  hurt  in  the 
scuppers.  I  soon  learned  the  cause  of  his  fright,  for  I 
saw  that  the  wound  was  a  trifle.  Hajji  Mohammed,  the 
cook,  had  invited  Hassabo  to  an  extra  good  supper,  and 
the  poor  fellow,  glad  as  they  all  are  of  a  chance  to  get 
any  thing  better  than  sour  bread  to  eat,  had  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  overfed  himself  at  the  kitchen  with  sundry 
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relics  of  fowls  and  mutton.  Now  Hassabo  was  rigid  in 
his  observances,  and  always  washed  before  and  after  eat- 
ing, so  that  when  he  had  finished  his  sapper  he  stepped 
into  the  small  boat,  which  lay  alongside,  to  wash,  and,  as 
he  dipped  his  hands  in  the  water,  a  huge  fish  seized  his 
finger.  JERnc  iHcB  lachrymm.  The  flight  and  the  over- 
feeding were  too  much  for  him. 

I  had  fishing-tackle  for  the  river  ready  on  deck  at  all 
times,  bat  had  as  yet  hooked  nothing,  having  been  un- 
able to  get  any  idea  from  books  or  persons  of  the  haUts 
of  NUe  fish.  The  natives  take  them  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
the  river.  They  have  a  rope,  two  hundred  feet  long, 
armed  with  large  hooks  at  every  few  inches,  which  is 
sunk  by  weights,  and  dragged  up  or  down  the  river.  By 
chance  they  sometimes  hook  a  large  fish  in  this  way,  and 
only  by  chance. 

This  accident  of  Hassabo's  gave  me  a  dew  to  the  ways 
of  at  least  one  species  of  fish,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  was 
diligently  trolling  for  him,  and  in  ten  more  I  had  him. 
He  struck  my  hook  as  a  blue-fish  would  strike,  firom  be- 
low, with  a  sharp,  swift  blow,  tpiming  on  his  tail  as  he 
took  hold,  and  carrying  away  my  line  with  him,  which  I 
gave  him  for  six  &thoms  before  I  struck  him.  I  needed 
not  to  wait,  as  it  afterward  appeared.  He  had  swallowed 
the  hook  instantly.  I  had  him  &st,  but  that  was  very 
little  indeed  toward  getting  him  into  the  boat.  He  was 
a  strong  swimmer,  and  tried  my  tackle  severely ;  but  it 
had  held  heavier  fish  than  he  in  American  waters,  and 
landed  them,  too,  and  I  did  not  give  him  up  when  he  had 
fifty  &thoms  of  line  out,  and  was  pulling  straight  down 
the  river.  Jumping  into  the  small  boat,  I  cast  her  loose 
myself  and  drifted  down  stream,  helped  not  a  little  by  his 
pulling.  It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  I  killed  him,  and 
daring  that  time  I  had  never  for  an  instant  thought  of 
where  I  was  or  whither  I  was  drifting.    And  now  I  found 
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myself  alone  on  the  Nile,  the  night  dark,  the  moon  not 
yet  risen,  my  boat  four  miles  away,  a  strong  current 
against  me,  and  an  nnoommonly  lively  fish  raising  the 
devil  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  I  had  no  time  for  con- 
sideration. Every  minute  was  a  loss,  and  carried  me 
further  away.  I  sat  down  to  the  oars.  I  remembered 
all  the  heavy  pulling  I  had  done  in  my  life  as  I  leaned  to 
those  clumsy  sticks  which  they  called  oars,  any  one  of 
which  will  outweigh  two  long  boat  sweeps.  I  thought 
especially  of  two  scenes  in  my  past  life ;  one  when  I  rowed 
against  a  fierce  gale  off  the  north  point  of  Block  Island, 
and  the  other  when,  with  Miriam  wrapped  up  in  oil- 
clothes  and  India-rubber,  seated  in  the  stem  of  my  boat, 
I  pulled  up  from  the  ferry-stairs  at  Niagara  to  the  foot  of 
the  American  Fall,  and  across  to  the  milk-white  basin  of 
the  Horseshoe.  But  in  neither  of  these  instances,  said  I 
to  myself  did  I  hear  these  hungry  jackals  that  are  bark- 
ing on  the  shore  to-night.  Then  I  sang,  and  I  made  the 
Egyptian  darkness  ring  to  Yankee  songs,  until  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  was  inviting  the  Ababdee  scoundrels,  who 
are  all  along  that  part  of  the  river,  and  always  awake 
at  night,  watching  for  chances  to  rob  passers-by  on  the 
water ;  and  so  I  kept  myself  quiet,  and  pulled  steadily, 
and  counted  stars. 

There  were  never  half  so  many  visible  to  my  eye  in  the 
heavens.  That  night,  and  every  dear  night  since  I  have 
been  in  Egypt,  I  have  seen  eleven  stars  in  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Pleiades,  and  one  night  I  saw  twelve  dis- 
tinctly. But  I  did  not  pause  long  to  count  stars.  I 
looked  northward  and  pulled  southward  with  a  will. 
In  an  hour  I  saw  the  red  light  which  we  always  carried  at 
the  end  of  the  high  yard,  and  in  half  mi  hour  more  I 
was  pretty  much  used  up,  alongside  the  boat,  where 
every  one  was  sound  asleep.     No  one  knew  of  my 
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lonesome  adventure  nntil  they  saw  the  fish  lying  on  deck 
the  next  mombg. 

Administering  to  the  diseases  of  the  crew  became  an 
every-day  matter.  Hajji  Hassan,  the  cook's  mate,  a  tall, 
bony  Arab,  had  never  before  been  in  the  upper  country, 
and  the  sun  effectually  skinned  his  &ce,  so  that  he  was  as 
miserat)le  an  object  in  appearance,  as  one  will  meet  in  a 
year,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  equally  miserable  in  feel- 
ing. His  head,  bones,  back,  all  parts  of  him^  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  parts,  that  he  imagined  he  had,  ached 
unendurably,  as  well  they  might.  I  applied  cooling 
lotions  (I  believe  that  is  the  phrase),  and  tiie  next  morn- 
ing he  was  much  better,  only  needing  a  mild  dose  of  med- 
icine to  complete  the  cure.  My  stock  of  drugs  was  small, 
for  we  eschew  the  use  of  them ;  a  Seidlitz  powder  would 
fit  the  case  tolerably  well,  and  I  gave  him  one,  explaining 
before  he  took  it  the  effervescing  character  of  it.  But  he 
did  not  understand  it.  And  as  he  held  one  glass  in  his 
hand,  while  I  poured  the  acid  in  fi-om  the  other,  telling  him 
to  drink  quick,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  but  the  foam  touched 
his  nose,  and  he  was  astounded  beyond  measure.  He 
dropped  the  glass  as  if  he  were  shot,  cried  out,  EfHt  I 
EfritI — "A  devil !  a  devil !"  and  no  persuasion  could  in- 
duce him  to  try  another.  I  substituted  the  half  of  one 
without  the  acid,  which  answered  all  the  purpose. 

That  same  evening  I  shot,  for  the  first  time,  a  bird  that 
the  Arabs  consider  almost  sacred.  It  is  much  like  our 
curlew,  in  size,  shape,  and  habit ;  but  its  peculiarity  is 
that  it  utters  a  note  that  the  Arab  understands  to  be  a 
distinct  address  to  God:  El  mouQc  iUctk^  La  shareek 
iUdk — "  The  universe  is  thine ;  thou  hast  no  partner  I" 
This  cry  is  remarkably  distinct  and  musical,  and  we  heard 
it  all  the  evening,  in  the  twilight,  across  a  waste  of  halfeh 
grass,  which  marked  the  position  of  a  forgotten  city.  I 
know  no  picture  on  all  the  earth's  surfece  more  striking 
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than  that  of  this  bird,  standing  erect,  in  the  gloaming,  on 
a  mound  that  covered  the  palace  of  a  long-forgotten  prince, 
and  uttering,  on  the  desert  wind,  that  simple  and  sublime 
tribute  of  praise  to  Him  who  alone  knew  the  history  of 
the  dead  that  lay  below. 
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When  on  shore,  two  days  after  passing  Girgeh,  in  the 
morning  I  came  on  the  ruins  of  a  village  which  was  evi- 
dently Arab,  and  whose  destruction  was  manifestly  vio- 
lent. Such  village  scenes  are  not  uncommon  in  this 
miserable  land.  Not  infrequently  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  these  mud  heaps — ^they  can  hardly  be  called  any  thing 
else — ^rebel  agtunst  the  authority  of  the  viceroy.  More 
foolish  or  mad  conduct  could  not  be  imaged.  Entirely 
destitute  of  arms,  they  have  no  hope  of  success,  and  their 
fate  is  inevitable ;  yet  village  after  village,  galled  by  the 
enormous  loads  of  taxes  imposed  on  them,  resbts  and  is 
destroyed,  and  such  ruins  as  this  mark  their  sad  history. 

I  asked  an  old  man,  who  was  at  work  near  the  ruin, 
who  destroyed  this  place,  and  when?  He  answered, 
"  Ibrahim  Pasha,  two  years  ago."  Now  Ibrahim  Pasha 
rendered  his  account  to  an  avenging  Gk)d  some  eight  or 
more  years  ago,  and  the  old  man  was,  of  course,  mistaken, 
in  his  date  or  the  person.  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  a  way  of  de- 
stroying villages,  a  sort  of  passion  that  way,  and  I  supposed 
it  possible  that  the  people  might  attribute  every  thing 
of  the  kind  to  him  as  a  sort  of  matter  of  course.  There 
is  a  town  not  &r  from  New  York  where,  it  is  said,  on 
good  authority,  that  the  people  at  the  last  presidential 
election  supposed  they  were  voting  for  General  Jackson> 
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and  I  &ncied  this  was  maoh  tho  same  way.  I  learned 
afterward  that  it  was  the  date  only  that  was  wrong.  This 
was  one  of  the  monnments  of  the  terrible  Ibrahim,  and 
yet  I  have  no  doubt  the  verdict  of  impartial  history  will 
be  that  the  same  Ibrahim  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
this  age.  But  I  contrasted  this  mined  village,  these  de- 
serted houses,  Men  roo&,  burned  thatches  of  doura,  and 
ffllent  streets,  with  the  gorgeous  tomb  in  which  he  lies  at 
Cairo,  surpasdng  in  its  splendor  of  marble  and  gold  any 
work  of  modem  art  that  I  have  seen  or  expect  to  see ; 
and  I  felt — ^who  could  avoid  it  ? — a  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  the  meeting  beyond  the  grave  of  the  spoiler  and  the 
slain! 

As  I  was  walking  by  the  men  on  the  shore,  one  morn- 
ing, shortly  before  reaching  Gheneh,  an  incident  occurred 
which,  wMle  it  illustrates  the  bmtal  character  of  an  Arab 
who  has  a  little  power,  serves  also  to  introduce  more  par- 
ticularly than  heretofore  to  the  reader's  notice,  Beis  Has- 
sanein,  as  stupid  and  poor  a  specimen  of  a  Nile  captain  as 
could  well  be  found  on  the  river. 

I  do  not  yet  know  what  is  the  process  of  promotion  on 
the  river,  or  what  stages  a  man  should  go  through  to  be- 
come captain  or  commander  of  a  dahabeeh.  This  much  I 
know,  that  there  are  fourteen  men  on  our  boat,  any  one 
of  whom  is  more  competent  for  the  office  than. the  man 
who  fills  it,  and  we  have  been  often  tempted  to  hand  him 
over  to  a  governor,  and  take  another  in  his  place. 

Some  difficulty  occurred  at  the  tow-rope.  I  do  not 
know  the  nature  of  it ;  the  first  that  I  saw  of  it  was 
when  Hassabo,  the  steersman,  by  the  direction  of  the  reus, 
turned  the  boat  to  the  land  so  as  to  allow  the  latter  to  jump 
on  shore,  with  a  nabote,  a  large  dub,  in  his  hand,  where- 
with to  make  a  rush  on  the  row  of  men  who  were  hauling 
on  the  tow-rope,  and  strike  two  of  them,  bringing  one  to 
the  ground.    Had  this  one  been  any  other  man,  I  do  not 
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know  that  my  sympathies  woald  have  been  so  strongly  ex- 
cited, bat  it  was  Mohammed  Hassan,  who  was  altogether 
the  best  man  on  the  boat,  and  the  regular  attendant  of 
the  ladies  when  they  walked  on  the  shore.  ^^ 

At  first  I  thought  his  knee-pan  broken,  and  I  had  a 
strong  notion  of  administering  summary  punishment  on 
the  r^  then  and  there.  He  was  himself  much  light- 
ened, and  on  my  advancing  to  the  scene  he  retired,  leav- 
ing Mohammed  to  me.  I  had  him  removed  to  the  boat, 
where  his  wound  was  attended  to,  and  it  fortunately 
proved  to  be  but  a  bad  bruise.  Nevertheless,  the  reis 
was  left  to  understand  that  on  our  arrival  at  Gheneh,  we 
should  hand  him  over  to  the  governor,  to  deterinine 
whether  it  was  proper  for  him  to  beat  the  men  in  that 
way ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  was  forbidden  to  punish 
them  with  any  similar  weapons,  under  penalty  of  a  broken 
head  himselC  This  filled  to  overflowing  the  cup  of  Reis 
Hassanein's  afflictions,  and  thereafter  he  was  a  milder 
and  a  better  man. 

We  reached  Gheneh  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  proceeded 
immediately  to  pay  my  respects  to  Abd-el-Kader  Bey, 
the  Governor  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  next  in  rank  to  Latif 
Pasha,  to  whom  I  had  letters. 

I  have  met  many  men  of  high  rank  in  Egypt,  and  have 
been  fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  viceroy,  but 
I  have  seen  no  one  with  whom  I  was  so  well  pleased, 
or  whose  acquaintance  I  was  so  glad  to  have  made.  The 
letters  would  not  have  been  necessary.  I  found  an  ac- 
complished gentleman^— a  Turk,  indeed,  but  a&ble,  polite, 
and  dignified;  a  pleasant  man  in  conversation,  a  good 
soldier,  and  a  grateful  proteg6  of  Mohammed  Ali,  whose 
name  he  almost  revered. 

I  found  him  in  his  audience-room,  a  large  chamber, 
forty  feet  by  forty,  with  a  high  ceiling  and  a  stone  floor. 
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Across  the  tipper  end  of  the  room  was  a  diwan,  covered 
with  rich  casbions,  and  this  also  extended  down  one  side; 
while  opposite  was  a  row  of  chairs,  of  eastern  pattern, 
heavily  gilded.  He  led  me  to  a  seat  on  his  left,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  and  gave  me  a  chibouk  of  magni- 
ficent pattern.  The  stick  was  carved  ebony,  and  the  am- 
ber mouth-piece  was  loaded  with  diamonds.  Four  young 
Nubian  slaves,  handsome  in  countenance  and  elegantly 
dressed  in  the  Nizam  dress,  brought  coffee  and  sherbet, 
and  then  retired,  one  standing  on  each  comer  of  the  car- 
pet to  awsut  further  orders.  They  were  manifestly  favor- 
ites, and  a  fifth,  who  had  been  absent  on  some  errand, 
entered  while  the  governor  was  talking,  and  walking  di- 
rectly up  to  him,  took  his  hand,  kissed  it  and  pressed  it  to 
his  forehead,  and  retired  to  the  comer  of  the  room. 

Persian  carpets  covered  about  one-fourth  of  the  room, 
across  the  upper  end,  and  the  next  fourth  was  covered 
with  Nubian  mats,  the  remamder  being  bare.  No  one 
stepped  on  the  mats  with  slippers  on  his  feet,  but  every 
one  who  approached  the  governor  left  his  slippers  on  the 
stone  fioor,  and  advanced  over  the  mats  as  fiir  as  the  edge 
of  the  carpet,  but  no  further  unless  the  govemor  gave 
leave.  My  visit  did  not  interrupt  the  usual  course  of 
business,  but  he  continued  to  affix  his  seal  to  papers  that 
were  presented,  and  to  hear  petitions  and  administer  just- 
ice as  usual  He  tumed  fi-om  me  with  a  polite  excuse 
each  time,  completed  his  business  rapidly,  and  resumed 
the  conversation,  which  was  chiefly  on  political  subjects, 
with  all  of  whidi  he  was  more  fiuniliar  than  any  man  I 
have  met  in  Egypt. 

One  poor  wretdi  who  had  deserted  fi'om  the  army  was 
brought  before  him  by  his  soldiers,  and  he  tumed  to  look 
at  him.  There  was  a  world  in  his  eye,  but  he  did  not 
give  the  order  then.  If  the  power  of  life  and  death  had 
not  been  taken  firom  the  govemors  by  recent  changes,  I 
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have  little  doubt  that  I  should  then  and  there  have  heard 
— ^what  I  have  so  often,  and  always  with  deep  emotion, 
heard  in  America — ^the  sentence  of  death  passed  on  him. 
The  man  held  up  a  bleeding  hand,  from  which  he  had 
lately  cut  two  fingers,  hoping  thereby  to  render  himself 
unfit  for  military  service.  I  believe  I  have  already  re- 
marked that  this  is  so  much  the  custom  in  Egypt,  that 
nearly  every  man  has  lost  a  finger  or  an  eye.  But  this 
did  not  avail  him  now,  and  he  was  remanded  to  await  ex- 
amination. On  my  return  down  the  river  I  passed  two 
daya  at  Gheneh,  and  of  the  pleasant  friendship  which  I 
then  established  with  Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  and  of  the  &vors 
he  did  me,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  fully  at  another 
time.  He  now  forwarded  letters  to  every  inferior  gov- 
ernor on  the  river,  informing  them  of  my  progress,  and 
gave  me  copies  to  deliver  in  case  of  needing  any  as^t- 
ance,  and  so  I  left  Gheneh  and  approached  Thebes. 

That  night  the  wind  wailed  around  us,  and  December 
voices  came  flying  on  it.  The  starry  sky  was  like  the 
skies  of  our  home-land,  but  the  oil  was  pure,  soft,  and 
delicious  to  the  cheek,  though  the  blast  was  terrible. 
Once  there  came  on  it,  fi-om  down  the  river,  a  long,  wild 
try — a  shriek  of  women  in  agony.  It  was  the  death-cry 
of  some  poor  wretches  whose  boat  went  down  in  the 
tempest.  Our  men  took  the  small  boat  and  went  to  their 
rescujs,  but  in  vain.  They  found  the  floating  evidences 
of  a  lost  boat,  but  nothing  more. 

And  in  the  night  I  heard  the  sounds  of  a  distant  land 
come  to  me  distinctly  on  the  gale.  You  may  laugh  at 
me;  you  may  say  I  write  it  because  others  have  said 
and  written  the  same ;  you  may  teU  me  I  dreamed  it.  I 
care  not  what  you  say,  but  I  know  that  on  that  stormy 
Saturday  night  I  heiurd  the  church  bells  of  my  old  home 
sounding  over  the  tossing  waves  of  the  Nile.  Yes,  I 
heard  them.    I,  too,  laughed  when  I  read  in  the  books 
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of  trayels  of  others  that  they  heard  sach  sounds  on  the 
desert,  but  I  did  not  laugh  now,  for  I  have  learned  the 
truth  of  those  sounds  right  well. 

I  was  sitting  just  here  where  I  now  sit,  writing  a  letter 
home,  to  be  mailed  when  we  should  reach  Luxor.  Pro- 
found silence  for  a  moment  rested  on  every  thing.  There 
was  a  lull  in  the  wind.  The  flow  of  the  river  was  swift 
and  noiseless.  Miriam  was  sleeping.  All  the  others  on 
the  boat  were  sleeping.  It  was  midnight,  I  say ;  but  fiir 
away,  in  that  pleasant  land  that  I  call  home,  it  was  just 
sunset,  and  the  hour  of  prayer.  I  leaned  my  head  for- 
ward on  my  hands  a  moment,  and  perhaps— I  will  not 
say  it  was  so,  but  perhaps — ^perhaps  there  were  some 
tears  in  my  eyes ;  for  on  a  winter  evening  like  this,  in  the 
long-gone  years,  I  saw  the  light  of  life  fade  out  of  eyes 
that  I  loved,  and  deep  gloom  take  its  place  forever,  and 
so,  perhaps  I  wept  as  I  remembered  it — and  then  I  heard 
those  bells.  They  sounded  sweetly — clearly,  and  I  sprang 
to  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  out  into  the  starry  night, 
and  leaned  my  head  forward  to  listen  to  the  melody. 

Soft,  soft  and  sweet  they  came  over  the  swift  river ; 
dear,  rich,  and  full.  There  could  be  no  mistaking  them. 
I  might  have  doubted,  J>ut  the  tones  were  all  the  same. 
There  was  the  Presbyterian  bell,  deep,  stem,  and  solemn 
in  every  stroke;  the  Episcopal  church  beU,  more  musical 
and  silvery ;  the  old  Scotch  church  bell,  that  was  forever 
chanting  the  Psalm,  ''They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships" — ^all  clear  and  loud ;  and  then  the  wind  arose,  and 
they  went  away  over  the  desert,  and  I  heard  them  fer  ofl^ 
and  then  no  longer. 

There  was  an  hour  when,  before  I  left  America,  I  stood 
with  a  friend — ^the  best  friend  of  all  my  years  of  life,  the 
companion  of  boyhood,  youth,  and  mature  years — and 
talked  with  him  of  the  same  subject. 

He  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  had  once  heard  that  same 
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Bound,  and  with  all  the  calm  thoughtfulness  of  his  nature, 
he  believed  that  the  bells  did  verily  sound  in  his  ears 
with  their  own  metallic  notes.  We  were  speaking  then 
of  Eothen,  and  the  same  story  as  related  by  its  author,  in 
his  own  inimitable  style ;  but  I  had  little  faith  then  in  my 
friend  or  in  Eothen.  I  have  more  now.  Tou  may  tell 
me  it  was  the  wailing  over  a  dead  man  in  a  village  along 
the  bank,  or  you  may  say  that  it  was  a  creaking  sakea,  or 
a  pahn-tree  moaning  in  the  wind,  or  whatsoever  you 
please  to  believe  it.  I  am  content  to  know  that  my  ears 
heard  the  church  bells,  and  since  my  feet  might  not  tread 
the  accustomed  path,  my  heart  went  there  with  those 
that  trod  it,  and  the  old  altar  had  a  worshiper  there  that 
none  knew  who  surrounded  it  that  evening,  but  whose 
worship  was  sincere  and  fervent,  though  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  were  under  him,  and  the  skies  of  Egypt,  starry  and 
dear,  over  his  head. 
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It  was  one  of  those  glorious  nights  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  such  as  no  land  knows  but  Egypt,  and  no  river 
bnt  the  Nile.  Strangest  of  all  things,  in  the  economy  of 
natnre,  is  this  waste  of  glory  on  the  degraded  race  that 
are  unable  to  enjoy  it,  or  to  thank  God  for  it.  Night 
after  night,  for  a  thousand  years,  the  undimmed  moon 
and  stars  have  seen  themselves  reflected  in  the  river, 
have  silvered  the  hills  and  mellowed  the  otherwise  hag- 
gard &ce  of  nature ;  and  no  one  has  thought  of  its  ex- 
quisite beauty,  its  holy  splendor,  except,  perhaps,  some 
lonely  traveler  who  beheld  in  it  the  melancholy  memorial 
of  ancient  grandeur,  or  a  dying  Bedouin,  who  looked 
longingly  up  to  the  deep  beyond,  and  wondered  whether 
he  should  hold  a  star  in  his  hand  when  he  should  have 
shaken  off  his  clay  bonds. 

I  was  seated  on  deck  alone,  for  all  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  sleeping,  and  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  all  the 
traditions  and  legends  of  the  stars  that  I  had  heard  in 
former  years. 

Pleasantest  of  them  was  that  which  I  somewhere  read 
or  heard  long  ago,  that  some  of  the  wandering  tribes  be- 
lieve that  the  stars  are  torches,  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
beloved  dead,  who  light  with  soft  rays  of  love  the  path- 
way of  the  living  over  the  desert  hills  of  life.    And 
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thereby  hangs  a  story  which  m  long  gone  years  I  heard 
or  read,  and  which  I  now  believe  must  have  had  some 
foundation  in  truth,  so  exactly  are  all  the  particulars  in 
accordance  with  the  truth  of  scene  and  character. 

In  a  valley  among  the  hills  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
where  a  spring  of  water  kept  living  a  few  palms  to  re- 
lieve the  otherwise  barren  aspect  of  the  visible  world, 
lived  a  small  &mily  or  tribe  of  Bedouins,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  persons  or  thereabouts,  possessing  ten  or  a 
dozen  black  tents,  and  as  many  horses  and  camels  as 
men.  From  this  point  they  made  their  excursions  over 
the  pltdns,  and  sometimes  returned  with  strange  goods 
for  such  a  place.  Costly  silks,  rare  and  splendid  jewels, 
the  richest  cashmeres,  were  common  articles  in  their 
household  furniture ;  and  he  who  saw  the  outer  appear- 
ance of  the  dark  camel's  hair  cloth,  which  kept  the  sun 
off  from  their  heads,  would  never  have  dreamed  of  the 
magnificence  and  elegance  within  those  low  huts.  We 
will  not  pause  to  ask  whence  these  treasures  came. 

There  was  in  this  tribe  a  young  man  of  higher  mental 
structure  than  his  companions,  who  was  the  son  of  a 
sheik  dead  long  before,  and  who  had  been  educated  in 
the  City  of  Victory.  Education,  by-the-by,  in  this  part 
of  the  world  has  a  peculiar  meaning.  It  does  not  consist 
in  the  learning  that  is  hidden  in  books,  in  amassing  stores 
from  the  brains  of  the  dead  sages,  in  drawing  cuiious 
lines  on  paper,  and  proving  strange  and  incredible  things 
to  be  true  by  mathematical  calculations.  It  is  little  more 
than  teaching  the  boy  to  read  and  write  the  language  of 
the  Koran,  and  then  teaching  him  the  Koran  so  well 
that  he  will  not  need  to  read  it  to  be  able  to  quote  any 
chapter  or  verse.  And,  besides  the  Koran,  there  are 
hosts  of  unwritten  traditions  in  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion handed  down  from  lip  to  lip,  which  are  always 
part  of  the  finishing  accomplishments.    In  all  these  the 
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young  Sheik  Honssein  was  learned,  but  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  these.  He  knew  nothing  of  that  hackneyed 
story — ^hackneyed  by  the  school-boys  and  school-girls  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  ever  since — of  an  indescribable  long- 
ing after  '^  the  far-off  unattained  and  dim ;"  bat  he  felt 
within  >iim  a  thirst  that  no  fountain  of  Arabia  could 
allay— a  thirst  that  many  have  felt,  and  none  have 
quenched  until  their  lips  were  wet  with  the  waters  of 
the  river  of  the  throne !  His  world  was  a  small  one, 
and  he  had  searched  it  through.  From  the  Nile  to  the 
Euphrates,  from  Akaba  to  the  Bosphorus,  in  Mecca,  and 
in  Jerusalem,  he  had  looked  with  earnest  eyes,  had 
sought  with  feverish  lips,  and  sought  in  vain. 

Do  not  expect  me  to  describe  what  it  was  that  he 
sought.  He  did  not  know;  how  should  I?  He  but 
knew  that  his  life  was  not  all  that  it  should  be ;  that  he 
had  capabilities  beyond  the  narrow  boundary  of  a  Be- 
douin's wanderings ;  that  there  was  something  more  in 
existence  than  the  fray  of  the  desert,  the  midnight  de- 
scent on  the  unarmed  village,  the  dastardly  robbing  of 
the  peaceful  caravan ;  something  more  in  death  than  the 
sensual  paradise  of  the  Prophet,  and  the  traditions  of  his 
fathers. 

There  is  a  moment,  in  every  man's  existence,  on  which 
turns  his  future  destiny.  There  are  many  such  moments ; 
for  oftentimes  life  hangs  on  a  thread,  and  if  the  thread  is 
not  cut  it  requires  but  a  touch  to  change  the  whole  di- 
rection of  the  future.  But  in  every  man's  life  there  is  at 
least  one,  and  in  his  it  occurred  thus : 

It  was  not  often  in  those  days  that  travelers  crossed 
the  great  desert.  Few  Europeans  came  to  Egypt,  and 
fewer  still  went  on  to  Sinai.  But  there  was  a  time  when 
Houssein  was  called  to  Caii-o  to  meet  a  noble  party  of 
western  travelers,  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  who  were 
making  a  pOgrimage  to  Smai  and  the  Holy  Land,  and 
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who  wished  his  protection  in  crossing  the  desert.  He 
saw  bat  the  gentleman,  and  readily  engaged  to  perform 
Uie  desired  service. 

It  was  not  till  the  party  had  left  the  Birket-el-Haj 
that  he  met  them,  where  they  were  encamped,  by  moon- 
light, on  the  sand  that  stretches  away  to  Buez.  As  he 
sprang  from  his  mare,  before  the  tent-door,  he  was 
startled  by  such  a  vision  as  he  had  never  seen  before, 
bat  thoaght  he  had  dreamed  of  in  his  waking  dreams. 

She  was  slight,  fidr,  and,  in  the  moonlight,  pale  as  a 
creatore  of  dreams.  Was  this  one  of  the  hoaris  of  his 
&bled  paradise  ?  No ;  he  rejected  the  thoaght  if  it  rose. 
There  was  no  spot  in  all  the  heaven  of  Mohanmied  fit  for 
an  angel  like  this.  Away,  like  the  sand  on  the  whirl- 
wind, like  the  donds  before  the  son,  like  the  stars  at  day- 
break— ^away  swept  all  his  faith  in  Islam,  and,  in  an 
instant,  the  Sheik  Honssein  was  an  idolater,  worshiping, 
as  a  thoosand  greater  than  he  have  done,  the  beanty  of 
a  woman.  Perhaps  he  might  have  qaenched  his  thirst 
for  the  unknown  at  some  other  foantain,  bat  this  was 
enoagh  now.  He  had  foand  that  wherewith  to  fill  the 
void,  and  he  was  content. 

Love  was  a  new  emotion,  a  sensation  he  had  never  be- 
fore experienced,  and  it  satisfied  him.  Did  she  love 
him  ?  That  was  a  qaestion  which  never  occarred  to  him. 
What  did  he  care  for  that?  He  was  not  seeking  to  be 
loved.  He  was  looking  for  employment  for  his  own  soal, 
and  he  had  foand  it,  and  that  was  enoagh. 

The  tradition  goes  on  to  describe  his  long  crossing  of  the 
desert.  How  he  lingered  among  the  hills  of  Sinai ;  how 
he  led  them  by  Akaba  and  Petra,  and  detained  them 
many  weeks  in  the  City  of  Rock ;  how  the  fidr  English 
girl  &ded  slowly  away,  for  she  was  dying  when  she  came 
to  Egypt ;  and  how,  weaiy,  well-nigh  dead,  he  carried 
her  to  the  Holy  City,  and  pitched  their  tents  by  tbft 
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mountain  of  the  Ascension.  And  all  this  time  he  watched 
over  her  with  the  zealoos  care  of  a  &ther  or  a  brother, 
and  the  quick  heart  of  the  lady  saw  it  and  understood  it 
all.  And  sometimes  he  would  try,  in  broken  words,  to 
tell  her  of  his  old  belief  and  his  ideas  of  immortality,  and 
she  would  read  in  his  hearing  sublime  promises  and  glo- 
rious hopes  that  were  in  a  language  he  knew  nothing  o^ 
but  which  he  half  understood  from  her  uplifted  eye  and 
countenance. 

How  he  worshiped  that  matchless  eye !  He  worshiped 
nothing  else,  on  earth  or  in  heaven. 

It  was  noon  of  night  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
and  in  a  white  tent  dose  by  the  hill  on  which  the  last 
footsteps  of  the  ascending  Lord  left  their  hallowing 
touch,  an  English  girl  was  waiting  his  bidding  to  follow 
him. 

Outside  the  tent,  prone  on  the  ground,  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  everlasting  stars,  lay  a  group  of  Bedouins,  and 
apart  from  them  a  little  way  their  chie^  silent,  motion- 
less— to  all  that  was  earthly,  dead.  A  low  voice  within 
the  tent  broke  the  stilhiess  of  the  night,  but  he  did  not 
move.  A  voice  was  uttering  again  those  words,  of  which 
the  sound  had  become  familiar  to  him  already,  the  Chris- 
tian's prayer. 

"SheikHoussemI" 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  It  was  her  voice,  fiunt,  low,  but 
silvery.  The  tent-door  was  thrust  aside,  and  as  a  hand 
motioned  to  him  to  enter  he  obeyed. 

She  lay  on  the  cushions,  her  head  lifted  somewhat  from 
the  piUow  by  the  arms  of  her  sister ;  her  brother,  who 
spoke  the  language  of  the  desert  well,  stood  by  her 
as  the  young  sheik  approached.  His  coofea  was  gathered 
around  his  head ;  only  his  dark  eye,  flashing  gloriously, 
was  visible.  She  looked  up  into  it  and  whispered ;  he 
half  understood  her  before  the  words  came  through  her 
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brother's  lips,  as  she  told  him  the  story  of  Calyary  and 
Christ,  and  the  cloud  that  received  the  King  and  Saviour 
returning  to  his  throne. 

It  were  vain  to  say  he  understood  all  this.  He  only 
knew  that  she  was  telling  him  of  her  hope  ere  long  to  be 
above  him,  above  the  world,  above  the  sky ;  and  his  act- 
ive but  bewildered  mind  inwrought  all  this  with  his 
ancient  traditions,  and  having  long  ago  rejected  the 
creed  that  did  not  teach  him  that  she  was  immortal,  as 
he  fell  backon  the  idea  that  the  immortals  had  somewhat 
to  do  with  the  stars,  and  as  he  lay  down  on  the  ground, 
close  by  the  side  of  the  tent,  listening  for  every  sound 
from  within,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  zenith  and  watched 
the  passing  of  the  hosts  of  the  night  until  she  died. 
There  was  a  rustling  of  garments,  a  voice  of  inex- 
pressible sweetness  suddenly  silent,  a  low,  soft  sigh,  the 
expiration  of  a  saint,  and  at  that  instant,  &r  in  the  depths 
of  the  meridian  blue,  a  clear  star  flashed  on  his  eye,  for 
the  first  time,  its  silver  radiance,  and  he  believed  that  she 
was  there. 

For  three-score  years  after  that,  there  was  on  the  des- 
ert, near  that  group  of  palm-trees  and  lonely  spring,  a 
small  turret  buUt  of  stones,  brought  a  long  distance,  stone 
by  stone,  on  camels.  And  in  this  hut,  or  on  its  sunmiit, 
lived  a  good,  wise  man,  beloved  of  all  the  tribes,  and  es- 
pecially followed  by  his  own  immediate  tribe,  who,  with 
him,  rejected  Mohammed,  and  worshiped  an  unknown 
God,  through  the  medium  of  the  stars,  and  especially  one 
star,  which  he  had  taught  them  to  reverence  above  all 
others. 

And  at  length  there  came  a  night  when  the  wind  was 
abroad  on  the  desert,  and  the  voice  of  the  tempest  was 
fierce  and  terrible.  But  high  over  all  the  sand-hills,  and 
over  the  whirUng  storms  of  sand,  sedate,  calm,  majestic, 
the  immutable  stars  were  looking  down  on  the  plain,  and 
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the  old  man  on  his  tower  beheld  them,  and  went  forth  on 
the  wind  to  search  their  infinite  distances. 

That  night,  saith  the  tradition,  another  star  flashed  out 
of  heaven  beside  the  star  that  the  Arabs  worshiped,  and 
the  Sheik  Houssein  was  yomig  again  in  the  heaven  of  his 
beloved. 

Let  us  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  tradition,  nor 
seek  to  know  whether  he  reached  that  blessed  abode. 

All  this  story,  that  I  have  perhaps  wearied  you  in  re- 
lating, passed  through  my  mind  that  night  as  I  lay  on 
deck  on  the  softly-cushioned  sofisi,  and  looked  out  of  the 
cape  of  my  Syrian  cloak  at  the  sky.  ^  In  the  midst  of 
my  endeavors  to  recall  such  parts  as  had  &ded  from  ray 
memory,  I  was  roused  by  a  deep  groan  near  me. 

One  of  my  crew,  a  man  from  the  upper  country,  black, 
but  with  finely-cut  features  and  straight  hair,  had  been  ill 
from  the  time  of  our  leaving  Cairo,  and  steadily  rejected 
any  Christian  remedies.  One  case  of  biliouis  fever  I  had 
managed  with  my  small  stock  of  medical  knowledge  and 
medicines,  and  had  cured.  But  Abd-d-Kerim  refused 
medicine,  preferring  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  I  did  not 
much  blame  him.  I  was  of  opinion  from  the  first  that  his 
case  was  hopeless ;  and  as  these  Arabs  lay  all  cures  to 
their  own  charms,  and  not  to  our  medicine,  but  charge 
all  deaths  on  the  unlucky  adviser,  and  call  it  poisoning,  it 
is  quite  as  well  to  let  their  diseases  alone,  unless  one  is 
tolerably  certain  of  being  able  to  effect  a  complete  cure. 

He  was  dying.  Delirium  had  set  in  with  high  fever 
three  days  before,  and  two  of  the  men  had  been  detailed 
to  watch  him  constantly.  It  was  as  much  as  they  could 
do  to  keep  him  quiet  until  that  afternoon,  when  the  fever 
abated,  and  he  began  to  sink.  I  had  forgotten  him  en- 
tirely during  my  reverie,  and  was  startled,  and  even 
alarmed,  by  the  groan.  He  lay  on  his  back,  wrapped  in 
cloaks  and  blankets,  which  we  had  provided  for  our  own 
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uses,  but  yielded  readily  to  bis  greater  necessities.  I 
bave  seldom  seen  as  fine  a  coontenance.  Tbe  Nubians 
are  not  all  like  tbe  colored  population  of  America,  but 
many  of  tbem  bave  finely-cbiseled  Grecian  faces,  witb 
bigb  forebeads,  and  sbarply-cut  outlines.  He  was  a  man 
of  tbirty-five,  stout  and  atbletic  in  body — in  feet,  Hercu- 
lean wben  be  was  weU,  but  be  was  weak  as  a  cbild  now. 

Religion  be  bad  none — ^positively  none.  Of  tbe  Mussul- 
mans four  fiflbs,  or  five  sixtbs,  are  infidels.  On  my  boat, 
wbicb  bad  nineteen  professed  Mussulmans  on  board,  tbcre 
were  but  three  wbo  prayed. 

Tbis  man  bad  never  sbown  tbe  slightest  knowledge  of 
Moslem  feitb  or  doctrine ;  and  wbat  were  bis  thoughts  at 
this  moment  of  departure  I  bave  no  idea.  He  died  like  a 
dog,  and  bis  companions  treated  him  as  such.  It  was  a 
strange  scene,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  on  tbe  deck  of 
tbe  PhaMorn^  at  midnight.  Stretched  at  full  length,  his 
dark  fece  glistening  in  the  moonlight,  lay  tbe  dying  Nu- 
bian. Around  him  sat  four  of  tbe  crew,  his  companions. 
The  rest  were  forward,  sleeping.  These  were  smoking  a 
goza,  a  water-pipe,  made  of  a  cocoarnut  sbeU,  in  which 
they  smoked  tombak,  breathing  enormous  quantities  of  it 
into  their  lungs,  and  ejecting  it  in  clouds.  I  stood  at  bis 
feet,  looking  down  on  bis  huge  form,  and  wondering,  as 
usual,  as  I  shall  never  cease  to  wonder,  as  men  will  won- 
der till  they  know  more  than  here  and  now,  that  life 
could  leave  such  splendid  machinery  mere  dead  clay. 
He  breathed  slowly,  and  with  difliculty.  His  eyes  roved 
from  fece  to  fece  of  bis  companions  witb  a  sort  of  wistful 
expression  or  longing  for  life,  or  shrinking  from  tbe  terri- 
ble xmknown  into  which  be  was  plunging,  and  then  be 
looked  up  at  the  sky.  But  be  saw  nothing  there.  To 
bim  tbe  stars  were  but  lights,  the  moon  a  greater  light ; 
and  he  had  no  thought  of  tbem  as  I  had  at  that  moment, 
as  marks  along  the  way  bis  swift  soul  would  travel  to  tbe 
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place  of  judgment.  No  hope  of  immortality  was  in  his 
eye  or  heart ;  no  looking  beyond  the  gloom.  The  swift, 
dark  river  that  flowed  below  him  was  to  him  no  emblem : 
he  saw  nothing  on  the  moonlit  bank  that  spoke  of  heaven 
or  God,  but  shuddering  fearfully,  he  lifted  his  stout  arms 
twice  into  the  air,  clenched  his  fists,  muttered  in  a  hoarse 
voice,  "  Allah !"  and  was  gone. 

His  companions  smoked  on  in  silence,  passing  the  goza 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  I  stood  and  looked  at  them, 
and  at  him,  and  the  night  hastened  on  apace.  I  could 
not  sleep  below  that  deck ;  so  wrapping  closer  the  cloak 
around  my  ^e,  I  lay  down  on  the  so&  and  slept  and 
dreamed. 

I  awoke  at  sunrise.  The  deck  was  dear.  The  dead 
man  was  gone.  I  asked  for  him,  for  this  hasty  resurrec- 
tion surprised  me.  He  was  buried.  They  had  taken 
him  at  daybreak  to  a  burial-place  near  a  village,  dug 
his  grave  a  few  inches  deep,  and  left  him  for  the  wolves 
and  jackals.  I  little  thought  to  see  such  a  scene  on  the 
Nile.  How  much  less  one  that  I  saw  later,  when  I  felt 
the  quivering  pulse  fail  in  the  white  temple  of  a  fellow- 
Christian,  who  had  Ijun  down  to  die  in  the  great  temple 
of  Luxor,  and  with  my  own  hands  closed  forever  his  eyes, 
whose  last  gaze  was  on  the  magnificent  colunms  of  the 
great  Amunoph.    But  of  that  hereafter. 
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It  was  a  quiet  Sunday  morning  when  we 
reached  the  great  city  of  Egypt,  Thebes  of  a 
hundred  gates.  We  had  tracked  from  about 
daylight;  and  after  the  sun  rose  I  took  my 
position  on  the  upper  deck  to  watch  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hills  and  the  banks  of  the  river. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  ancient  Thebes, 
Rtill  mighty  and  magnificent,  guarded  by  those 
lofty  mountains.  It  was  more  difficult  to  imagine 
Thebes  gone,  dead,  departed,  buried  in  caverns 
and  unknown  isepulchres  of  these  dark  ravines 
.that  come  down  to  the  water  from  among 
I  the  rocky  piles.    I  could  more  easily  expect 


to  find  a  million  men  living  in  the  valley  that  opened 
luxuriantly  before  me,  than  I  could  beheve  that  un- 
known millions  lay  in  the  earth  below,  or  the  rocks 
around  it.  Nowhere  in  all  Egypt  do  such  rugged  hills 
embrace  so  beautiftil  a  plain,  and  nowhere  is  there  a 
spot  so  well  suited  for  the  capital  of  a  great  nation. 
The  mountains  are  here,  and  the  river  flows  between 
them,  and  Memnon  sits  calmly  on  his  throne,  and  looks 
over  the  plain  and  the  river  with  stony  eyes,  unused  to 
tears,  and  nothing  appears  to  lament  the  dead  glory. 
Not  even  the  sun,  not  even  the  moon  shines  less  bril- 
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liantly,  less  joyonaly,  that  kings  and  princes,  matrons  and 
virgins,  wise  and  foolish,  weak  and  strong,  are  all  alike 
dead  in  the  past,  dead  in  the  valley,  dead  in  rock-hewn 
sepulchres ;  the  palaces  ruins,  the  temples  ruins,  the 
homes  gone,  the  hearth-fires  adies  long  ago,  the  hearts 
of  the  men  of  Thebes  dust — ^insensible,  still,  silent  dust. 

I  do  not  know  that  you  understand  what  I  am  en- 
deavoring to  express.  It  is,  in  plain  language,  this,  that 
before  approaching  the  valley  of  Thebes  you  can  readily 
expect  to  find  there  a  great  city,  but  on  seeing  it  a  broad 
plain,  level  as  subsiding  water  can  level  it,  and  covered 
with  com  and  grain,  you  can  not  believe  that  it  is  the  site 
of  a  ruined  capital,  once  the  wonder  of  the  world  for 
magnificence.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  it.  You  ex- 
pect to  find  mounds,  heaps  of  rubbish,  or  some  of  the 
usual  marks  of  an  ancient  town.  But  there  is  nothing  of 
the  sort,  except  immediately  around  Luxor  and  Kamak. 
Fields  of  waving  grain,  of  lupins,  lentils,  and  doura,  or 
Indian  com,  cover  the  flat  expanse  of  the  valley,  broken 
nowhere  by  ruin,  rock,  or  mound,  except  in  these  locali- 
ties, and  excepting  also  the  two  colossi,  who  sit  in  lone- 
some majesty  among  the  fields  of  green  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river.  That  temples  and  palaces  have  been  here, 
their  vast  remains  indicate ;  but  those  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  are  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  not  on 
the  cultivated  land ;  and  Kamak  stands  solitary  on  the 
eastern  side,  a  majestic  solitude  indeed,  among  heaps  of 
earth  that  may  cover  the  floors  of  ancient  habitations. 

In  &ct,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  Thebes  never  was 
a  city  of  large  population.  It  was,  probably,  a  city  of 
temples,  possibly  of  colleges— an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge, 
and  a  place  to  which  men  weYe  carried  for  sepulture 
in  holy  ground.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  any  great 
crowd  of  inhabitants  were  ever  found  here. 

We  saw,  first  of  all  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  the  old  temple 
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at  Qoomou  on  the  west  bank,  and  then  the  Remeseiou, 
the  colossi,  and  Medeenet  Habon,  all  distant;  and  at 
length,  on  the  east,  over  the  high  banks  along  which  we 
were  tracking,  the  obelisks  and  the  lofty  towers  of  the 
propylon  of  Kamak  looked  down  on  us. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  widens  at  this  point.  I  have  no 
means  of  comparing  it  with  other  places  on  the  river,  but 
it  is  as  wide,  I  should  imagine,  as  at  any  point  above  the 
Delta.  On  the  western  side  the  plain  is  from  two  to  three 
miles  wide,  and  on  the  eastern  at  least  five,  perhaps  eight 
or  ten. 

The  mountains  on  the  west  are  higher  than  at  any 
other  place  in  Egypt,  and  their  character  is  so  peculiar 
that  no  one  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
Thebes  until  he  understands  this. 

I  think  I  have  before  remarked  that  all  Egyptian  hills 
and  mountains  are  absolutely  destitute  of  vegetation. 
No  shrub,  or  tree,  or  blade  of  grass  takes  root  on  their 
rocky  sides.  They  are,  in  feet,  only  vast  piles  of  rock, 
the  sides  being  either  precipitous  or  formed  of  the  dSbris 
of  the  stone.  The  hills  of  Thebes  are  intersected  by 
numerous  ravines,  which  wind  their  way  through  them 
in  almost  cavernous  gloom.  Frequently  the  hills  are 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  high  on  each  side  of  these  ravines, 
ascending  by  terraces  of  several  hundred  feet  each.  On 
the  front  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  valley  they  show 
the  openings  of  tombs,  hundreds  and  thousands,  while 
hundreds  and  thousands  remain  unopened.  On  these 
hills  the  eye  of  the  traveler  rests  with  more  intense  in- 
terest than  on  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  for  there, 
during  a  thousand  years  of  royal  prosperity,  the  Theban 
princes,  priests,  and  people,  buried  their  dead, 

"  And  there  the  bodies  lay,  age  after  ago, 

Mute,  life-like,  rounded,  fresh,  and  undocaying, 
Like  those  asleep  in  quiot  hermitage 
With  gentle  sleep  about  their  eyelids  playing ; 
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And  living  in  their  rest,  beyond  the  rage 

Of  death  or  life  f  while  &te  was  still  arraying, 
In  liveries  ever  new,  the  rapid,  blind, 
And  fleeting  generations  of  mankind." 

It  is  always  so.  Men  will  turn  their  eyes  from  a  palace 
at  any  time  to  look  at  a  tomb,  and  in  a  landscape  will 
forget  the  beauty  of  hill  and  forest  to  gaze  on  the  white 
stones  of  a  grave-yard.  I  remember  well  that  once  in 
my  life  I  fell  upon  a  grave  in  a  grand  old  forest.  The 
trees  were  lofty  and  majestic,  and  the  sky,  seen  through 
their  branches,  was  &r  away  and  deep,  and  winning  and 
glorious.  The  voice  of  the  mountain  wind  was  musical, 
and  the  voice  of  a  stream  that  wound  its  joyful  way 
around  that  solitary  grave  was  even  more  melodious. 
But  I  forgot  the  sky,  and  trees,  and  wind,  and  sat  down 
among  the  dead  leaves  of  the  last  autumn  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  unknown  spirit  of  him  who  slept  below. 
I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  Indian  or  white  man ; 
nay,  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  man,  saving  only  that 
I  did  not  think  any  human  being  would  have  laid  a 
woman  there  to  sleep  alone  in  the  forest  through  all  the 
days  and  nights  of  the  dismal  years ;  but  I  knew  by  that 
strange  consciousness  that  every  one  has  felt,  but  no  one 
can  describe,  that  human  dust  lay  in  its  kindred  dust  be- 
low, and  I  paused  to  look  on  the  turf  that  hid  it. 

The  turf!  It  is  comforting  when  the  cold  is  coming 
over  one,  when  the  eye  is  dimming,  the  hand  Ming,  the 
lip  trembling,  the  heart  hushing — ^it  is  comforting,  I  say, 
to  think  that  one  wiU  be  laid  imder  green  sods,  whereon 
violets  may  grow,  and  that  this  vile  dust  of  humanity  may 
have  a  resurection  in  roses  or  myrtle  blossoms.  There  is 
no  such  comfort  here.  No  grave  in  Egypt  has  turf  on  it, 
nor  grass,  nor  flower,  nor  tree,  nor  creeping  plant  It  is 
but  sand,  or  the  decaying  dust  of  andent  houses  in  which 
they  laid  their  dead,  and  the  winds  sweep  over  them, 
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and  mounds  increase  to  gigantic  size  or  wholly  disappear 
in  one  night's  blasts.  I  do  not  think  I  could  sleep  here 
at  all.  I  do  not  think  that  my  dust  would  consent  to 
mingle  with  this  soil.  Those  ancient  Thebans  doubtless 
felt  all  this,  for  I  have  less  &ith  than  formerly  in  the  idea 
that  they  wished  to  preserve  their  bodies  till  they  should 
come  to  recldm  them.  The  Nile  plain  was  no  place  to 
lay  their  dead.  It  was  annually  flooded  by  the  river, 
and  no  man  would  be  laid  there.  The  sandy  desert  was 
a  wild  spot,  and  hyenas  could  find  their  way  into  deep 
graves.  It  was  horrible  to  think  of  it.  Only  the  rock 
was  left,  and  the  rock  they  chose,  and  cut  their  tombs  in 
it,  and  wound  their  bodies  in  spices  and  gums,  and  slept 
well.  Yea  well.  Blessed  is  he  who  can  find  a  grave  in 
Egypt  that  will  last  him  a  century ;  more  blessed  &r  if  it 
last  him  three  thousand  years. 

We  had  ordered  our  lettera  to  be  forwarded  fi*om 
Cairo  to  Luxor,  and  Abd-el-Atti  left  us  slowly  tracking 
up  the  river,  and  hastened  on  to  the  village  to  get  them 
for  us.  He  was  disappointed,  and  unwilling  to  see  our 
disappointment,  sent  a  messenger  back  to  meet  us,  with 
intelligence  that  we  had  no  letters,  and  on  my  word  we 
thought  but  little  of  Thebes  after  that  until  we  found, 
ourselves  at  the  shore  by  the  great  temple  of  Luxor. 

We  were  scarcely  at  the  shore  when  Mustapha  Aga, 
the  American  agent,  came  down,  and  after  him  Islamin 
Bey,  the  governor  or  nazir  of  this  section,  a  bad-looking 
Turk,  ignorant  and  stupid,  whom  we  received  without 
much  attention  and  left  to  smoke  and  drink  coffee  alone 
on  the  upper  deck  while  we  strolled  up  to  the  temple. 
Perhaps  this  inattention  on  our  part  was  the  cause  of  his 
subsequent  rudeness  to  us,  but  as  it  cost  us  nothing  and 
him  his  governorship  he  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  learned  better  manners  for  the  next  time. 

The  first  idea  that  I  received,  when  a  boy,  of  the  mag- 
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nitude  of  the  ruins  of  Egyptian  temples  was  from  hearing 
that  one  of  them  was  so  large  that  a  modern  Arab  village 
stood  on  the  roof  of  it.  I  had  not  retained  the  locality, 
but  the  moment  that  I  looked  up  at  Luxor  I  recognized 
the  ruin  of  which  the  story  was  told.  Doubtless  this  was 
the  temple,  though  afterward  I  found  the  same  thing  true 
of  Edfou,  and  of  one  or  two  others,  but  they  were  small 
temples  compared  with  this. 

Luxor,  or  El  Uksorein — "  The  Palaces,"  is  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Kile,  and  the  ruins  of  its  great  temple  rise 
among  the  crude  brick  and  mud  houses  of  the  modem 
village.  Nothing  remains  here  of  the  ancient  except  only 
this  temple.-  Kamak  lies  two  miles  from  it  on  the  north, 
but  the  fields  between  contain  no  memorials  or  relics  of 
the  city  that  once  connected  them. 

The  temple,  or  those  portions  of  it  which  now  remain, 
are  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  main  part  of  the  river  as  it 
flows  by  them,  but  a  branch  or  arm  of  the  Nile,  which 
flows  around  a  large  island  above  Luxor,  comes  into  the 
main  channel  agsdn  here,  and  the  rear  of  the  temple  is  on 
this  branch.  The  total  length  of  the  temple  is  about  a 
thousand  feet.  The  front  was  originally  connected  with 
Elamak ;  how  or  when,  it  concerns  not  my  purpose  now 
to  discuss.  But  the  great  entrance  to  the  temple  is  now 
surrounded  by  the  mud  and  brick  houses  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. Nevertheless  they  have  had  the  decency,  unknown 
in  some  places,  to  leave  an  open  space  before  the  great 
propylon,  where  the  astonished  travelei:  may  pause  in 
awe  before  the  vast  entrance,  or  lie  down  in  the  dust  and 
look  up  at  the  obelisk  and  the  huge  towers  sculptured  all 
over  with  the  representations  of  the  valiant  deeds  of  kings 
long  dead  and  forgotten. 

But  if  any  one  were  inclined  to  lie  down  there,  let  him 
be  warned  that  it  is  a  Coptic  neighborhood,  and  fleas 
love  Coptic  blood  and  Christian  blood  of  all  kinds,  and 
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fleas  are  plenty  here.  He  will  do  well  not  to  lie  down, 
but  to  stand  and  rather  break  his  neck  with  looking  up 
at  the  obelisk  and  trying  to  read  its  laige  characters. 

The  other  obelii^  is  gone  to  Paris.  It  stands  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  on  a  pedestal,  whereon  are  graven 
in  gilded  letters  the  deeds  of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the 
French,  and  the  old  gray  granite  looks  down  scoffingly 
on  the  gilded  lines  and  figures  below.  The  remaining 
obelisk,  solitary  but  stately,  is  fitr  more  grand  and  impos- 
ing in  its  appearance  than  its  ancient  companion,  and 
rumor  said  that  the  wandering  obelisk  of  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  pres- 
ent place.  The  view  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph  from  the 
Tnileries  is  obstructed  by  it,  and  Louis  Napoleon  loves  a 
long  prospect,  especially  when  he  can  secure  it  by  remov- 
ing monuments  of  the  reign  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  sor- 
rowful to  think  that  the  stone  had  remained  almost  four 
thousand  years  cm  its  base  at  Luxor,  and  now  has  begun 
an  existence  of  changes.  The  next  Louis  Somebody  will 
find  it  obstructing  his  view  in  some  other  direction.  Noth- 
ing remains  stationary  in  Paris. 

The  doorway  is  guarded  by  colossal  statues  of  granite, 
of  which  the  heads  only  are  above  the  earth.  But  these 
are  highly  polished,  and  enough  is  visible  to  show  their 
former  grandeur  and  beauty.  Passing  between  these, 
you  enter  the  doorway,  and  find  yourself  in  a  narrow, 
dirty  street  or  alley,  of  the  modem  Arab  village.  The 
splendid  columns  which  once  flanked  the  court  of  the 
temple  are  yet  standing,  many  of  them,  but  the  huts  of  the 
village  inclose  and  cover  them.  Entering  these  miserable 
hovels,  you  find  the  women  and  children,  with  sheep,  dogs, 
and  goats,  in  promiscuous  heaps,  and  all  manner  of  filth 
and  dirt  around  the  sides  of  these  half-buried  columns ; 
whose  glorious  legends  of  ancient  princes  stare  solemnly 
on  the  entering  stranger,  as  if  to  ask  him  what  hard 
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decree  of  fate  has  led  him  into  the  same  prison  in  which 
ihej  are  doomed  to  darkness  and  oblivion. 

This  court  of  the  temple  was  about  two  hundred  feet 
long  by  a  hundred  and  seventy  wide,  and  another  propy- 
Ion  here  opened  into  the  grand  hall  or  colonnade.  The 
hovels  are  closely  packed  here,  and  the  alley  turns  to  the 
right,  and  again  to  the  left,  bringing  you  to  the  great 
pillars  beyond. 

Up  to  this  second  propylon  the  temple  was  built  by  the 
second  Remeses,  the  great  Sesostris  of  Greek  history,  and 
the  builder  of  almost  all  the  most  magnificent  temples  and 
palaces  of  Egypt.  He  added  these  portions  to  the  older 
parts,  which  were  bmlt  by  Amunoph  HI.,  whose  period 
was  about  1430  b.  c,  and  within  the  century  after  the  ex- 
odus of  the  Israelites.  Remeses  11.  was  within  a  century 
later.    I  -am  now  following  Wilkinson's  chronology. 

Passing  through  the  second  propylon,  as  I  have  re- 
marked, you  would  enter  the  great  colonnade ;  but  thia 
you  are  now  compelled  to  avoid,  and  re-enter  the  temple 
at  the  great  pillars,  of  which  two  rows,  of  six  in  each  row, 
are  standing.  The  earth  covers  their  pedestals,  and  the 
oolumns  themselves,  to  a  height  of  perhaps  twenty  feet, 
and  as  much  more  remains  uncovered,  with  the  immense 
stone  architrave  on  each  side. 

These  columns  are  among  the  largest  known  in  Egypt, 
but  they  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  grand 
hall  at  Kamak.  In  the  midst  of  these  massive  columns, 
stands  the  house  of  Mustapha  Aga,  the  American  con- 
sular agent,  of  whom  I  may  be  pardoned  for  pausing  here 
to  say  something. 

Mustapha  is  getting  to  be  an  old  man,  but  a  better,  or 
more  capable  one  for  his  place  and  position,  could  not  be 
found.  There  is  no  place  in  the  East  where  a  consular 
agent  is  more  necessary  than  at  Luxor.  A  large  number 
of  American  travelers  annually  visit  the  place,  and  every 
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one  needs  advice,  assistance,  and  protection  from  the  ra^ 
pacity  of  dragomans,  sailors,  or  Coptic  antique  dealers. 
Mostapha  fhlfills  these  duties  admirably;  and  the  only 
regret  about  it  is  that  he  does  it  gratuitously,  receiving 
no  pay  whatever,  except  in  the  way  of  presents  which 
travelers  may  think  of  giving  him,  and  these  are  never  in 
money,  and  tlierefore  generally  mere  nothings.  Ordina- 
rily they  are  wine,  and  as  Mustapha  drinks  no  wine  him- 
self the  stranger  who  leaves  it  is  only  supplying  the 
others  who  follow  him,  for  Mustapha  gives  it  all  away 
again.  Can  not  this  be  improved  ?  The  old  fellow  would 
be  made  abundantly  happy  by  an  allowance  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  desired  that 
our  government  might  direct  this  to  be  made.  I  am 
confident  that  no  American  traveler  on  the  Nile  has 
failed  to  experience  his  hospitality  and  kind  attentions, 
and  I  know  that  every  one  would  join  in  a  request  of  this 
kind  to  the  government.  I  have  paused  to  speak  of  him 
in  my  description  of  the  temple  because  he  is  now  a  part 
of  it,  and  firom  your  boat  you  scarcely  ever  look  up  at  the 
grand  columns  without  seeing  Mustaphaseated  on  the  porch 
of  his  house,  between  two  of  these  massive  pillars,  under 
the  gigantic  architrave,  quietly  smoking  his  chibouk,  and 
entertaining  some  friends,  either  foreign  or  native. 

His  house  is  the  most  comfortable  private  house  in 
Upper  Egypt.  It  is  all  on  one  floor,  and  covers  a  large 
space.  The  halls  are  roomy  and  airy,  the  chambers  pa- 
pered, dark  and  cool,  the  furniture  pladn  and  comfortable, 
while  the  grand  front  of  ancient  columns  gives  it  a  more 
royal  appearance  than  the  citadel  of  Cairo, 

The  remainder  of  the  temple,  afler  passing  this  colon- 
nade, 13  inclosed  in  or  covered  by  the  modem  houses, 
and  the  rear  chambers,  the  adytum,  and  the  holy  rooms, 
are  still  perfect,  while  on  their  roof  stands  a  large  part  of 
the  village.    I  shall  not  attempt  any  description  of  these 
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various  halls,  courts,  and  chambers,  which  cover  a  space 
of  nearly  five  hundred  feet  in  length.  One  observation 
alone  will  suffice  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  splendor  of 
these  buildings.  Every  stone  in  an  Egyptian  temple 
which  exposes  a  surfiice  to  the  eye,  whether  within  or 
without  the  temple,  is  elaborately  sculptured  with  pic- 
tures or  hieroglyphics.  No  wall  is  without  its  legends 
and  representations..  Outside  the  temple  on  the  lofty 
walls  are  often  represented  battle  scenes  elaborately 
carved,  in  which  the  builder  shows  himself  as  a  victor, 
usually  of  gigantic  size  as  compared  with  those  whom  he 
conquers.  The  same,  or  similar  scenes,  cover  the  inner 
walls,  on  which  are  also  found  mythological  representar 
tions  which  are  a  puzzle  to  the  student,  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so  forever.  Of  the  minuteness  and  beauty  of 
these  sculptures  no  idea  can  be  given  by  description,  nor 
would  those  who  have  not  seen  them  be  ready  to  believe 
that  three  thousand  years  have  left  them  so  exquisitely 
perfect  as  we  now  find  them. 

The  rear,  or  southern  part  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  is 
divided  into  several  apartments,  each  covered  with  sculp- 
tures indicating  its  peculiar  design.  The  roof  of  this  part 
is  now  occupied  by  the  huts  of  the  natives,  and  filth  and 
vermin  abound  in  the  silent  rooms  below.  One  of  the 
rooms,  now  open  to  the  sky,  was  used  in  early  times  by 
the  Christians  as  a  chapel  for  the  worship  of  Christ,  and 
around  it  are  the  remains  of  their  paintings  on  plaster, 
which  covered  and  preserved  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
stone  walls.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  the  temples 
of  Egypt;  and  while  the  early  Christians  defiused  and  de- 
stroyed much  which  they  regarded  as  idolatrous  and  pro- 
fane, they  have  preserved  much  else  by  covering  it  with 
plaster  and  mud,  which  being  now  removed,  leaves  the 
scuiptures  as  fi'esh  and  clear  as  they  were  a  thousand 
years  ago. 
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Of  the  grandeur  of  the  Temple  of  Luxor,  no  adequate 
idea  can  be  formed,  even  by  the  visitor  who  stands  among 
its  ruins.    From  its  great  propylon,  or  from  some  por- 
tion of  its  massive  walls,  an  avenue  stretched  away  to 
Kamak,  ornamented  with  all  the  splendor  of  ancient  aitv 
and  guarded  on  each  side  by  colossal  rams,  the  emblo 
of  the  deity  of  lliebes.    Of  this  avenue  only  the  nort 
em  end  remains,  in  ruins,  but  majestic  even  in  ruins,  ailu 
a  lofby  gateway,  of  Ptolemaic  times,  closes  it.    Thus  Kar-1 
nak  was,  in  some  sort,  a  continuation  of  the  Temple  of 
Luxor,  and,  in  fiict,  all  the  temples  of  Thebes  were  con- 
nected by  avenues,  and  possibly  by  bridges,  so  that  it 
was  a  city  of  temples. 

I  left  the  Phantom  and  walked  around  the  village,  my 
footsteps  dogged  by  twenty  donkey-doys,  and  as  many 
donkeys,  each  of  the  former  hoping  that  I  would  grow 
tired  and  patronize  one  of  them.  At  every  comer  and 
turn  a  Coptic  scoundrel  would  produce  a  lot  of  antiques 
for  sale,  and  I  amused  myself  by  asking  prices.  At 
Luxor  rates.  Dr.  Abbott's  collection  is  worth  a  million. 

O I  confident  Howajji,  beware  in  Luxor  of  Ibrahim  the 
Copt,  and  on  the  western  shore  of  Achmet-el-Kamouri, 
the  Mussulman.  Skillful  manufecturers  of  every  form  of 
antique  are  plenty  in  the  neighborhood,  and  these  men 
have  them  in  then*  employ,  and  sell  to  imwary  travelers 
the  productions  of  the  modem  Arabs  as  veritable  sped- 
mens  of  the  antique.  Achmet  is  the  chief  manu&cturer 
himself  and  has  a  ready  hand  at  the  chisel. 

The  manufacture  of  antiques  is  a  large  business  in 
Egypt,  and  very  profitable.  Scarabeei  are  moulded  fi-om 
clay  or  cut  firom  stone,  with  close  imitation  of  the  ancient, 
and  sold  readily  at  prices  varying  firom  one  to  five  dollars. 
At  Thebes  is  the  head-quarters  of  this  busmess.  Still,  no 
antiquarian  will  be  deceived ;  and  it  requires  very  Utile 
practice  to  be  able  in  an  instant  to  determine  wheliier  an 
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article  is  ancient  or  modem.  When  the  Copt  finds  that 
yon  do  know  the  distinction,  he  becomes  commmiicatiye, 
and  readily  lets  yoa  into  the  secret  of  his  business ;  and 
while  he  is  confidentially  informing  you  of  the  way  in 
Mch  the  Arabs  do  it,  and  how  this  is  modem  and  that 
c  t,  beware  lest  yon  become  too  trusting,  and  he  sells 
r      in  selling  a  ring,  or  a  vase,  or  a  seal.    He  is  a  wily 

aow  and  sharp,  and  he  knows  well  how  to  manage  a 
-lowajjL 

A  strong  breeze  from  the  northward  was  not  to  be  lost 
on  onr  upward  voyage,  and  after  one  night  at  Lnxor  we 
pressed  on. 

But  I  could  not  go  without  one  view  over  the  plain, 
and  at  break  of  day  I  went  up  the  hill  to  the  foot  of  the 
propylon  towers  of  the  temple,  and  looked  up  to  their 
smnmit.  There  must  be  a  way  to  climb  them,  and  while 
I  was  looking  for  it,  a  bright  Arab  boy  made  his  appear- 
ance and  offered  to  show  me.  I  followed  him  readily, 
and  he  led  me  through  the  propylon  to  the  narrow  alley 
already  spoken  o^  and  around  the  comer  into  a  low  door 
in  the  mud  wall.  This  opened  into  a  yard  or  court,  full 
of  sheep  and  doura,  or  corn-stalks,  and  passing  through 
another  like  it,  I  climbed  a  mud  wall  and  walked  along 
this  to  the  comer  of  the  tower,  which  was  somewhat 
broken.  Climbing  this  some  twenty  feet  and  going  around 
the  end,  I  discovered  an  opening  into  the  body  of  the 
tower,  where,  crawling  in,  I  found  a  stairway,  encumbered 
with  huge  masses  of  fidlen  stone,  and  up  this  I  ascended, 
with  no  little  difficulty,  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Here  I 
sat  and  watched  the  coming  of  the  sun.  The  Libyan  hills 
were  first  lit,  and  the  golden  line  of  light  came  slowly 
down  their  rugged  sides— down,  down,  until  it  reached 
the  tombs  that  open  to  the  east,  and  the  Memnonium  and 
Medeenet  Habou,  and  then  it  touched  the  lips  of  Memnon 
and  his  old  companion.    I  saw  the  red  flash  on  the  giant 
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head,  and  I  bent  my  head  forward  to  hear  the  sound  of 
the  salntation ;  but  there  was  no  sound — ^Memnon  is  vooal 
only  in  tradition. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  tower  on  whidti  I  was  standing  I 
have  never  seen  noted  by  any  travelers.  Every  stone  on 
the  summit  is  covered  with  footprints,  cut  more  or  less 
deep  in  the  sor&ce.  By  whom  these  were  cut  no  record 
remains  to  tell. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  they  are  the  marks  of  pil- 
grim feet,  but  who  were  the  pilgrims  that  thus  recorded 
their  accomplished  vows?  Afterward  I  found  similar 
marks  on  stones  on  the  river  bank  in  Nubia,  but  always 
on  elevated  blufib,  where  perhaps  pilgrims  standing  could 
catch  a  view  of  some  fiir  shrine.  Sometimes  they  were 
simple  parallelograms,  two  side  by  side,  with  four  short 
marks  at  the  end  of  each,  to  signify  the  toes  of  the  foot, 
but  oftener  they  were  well-drawn  feet,  large  or  small,  as 
if  marked  out  around  the  foot  itsel£ 

They  are  not  the  rude  scratchings  of  the  modem 
Arabs,  or  of  those  who  drew  the  boats  and  animals  that 
are  found  on  the  rocks  of  Nubia  and  elsewhere.  That 
there  was  a  design  in  their  being  placed  here  is  evident 
from  the  number  of  them,  and  from  their  being  only  on 
the  summit  of  the  lofty  tower,  and  only  on  the  topmost 
course  of  stones.  There  are  none  below  this.  Was  there 
any  idea  of  the  footsteps  of  angels  here,  or  of  departing 
souls,  or  of  departing  prayers? 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  book  to  record  any  of  the 
results  of  study  in  Egypt,  and  I  shall  therefore  pass  en- 
tirely over  that  subject.  As  we  remained  at  Luxor  but 
one  day,  reserving  a  long  visit  for  our  return  trip,  the  time 
that  I  had  was,  of  course,  too  brief  to  make  any  examina- 
tions of  places  or  things;  but  I  had  informed  myself  pre- 
viously, as  well  as  books  and  papers  and  charts  could  assist 
me,  and  after  a  hasty  inspection  of  a  few  spots,  I  directed 
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the  commencement  of  some  excavations  to  be  continued 
dnring  my  trip  up  the  river.  The  governor,  on  my  requisi- 
tion, furnished  me  with  fifty  men  for  work ;  but,  alas  I  for 
Egyptian  excavations,  they  had  no  tools  of  any  sort  or 
kind  save  only  the  fingers  God  gave  them,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  each  man  had  not  cut  ofil  For  I  have  before  re- 
marked, that  the  natives  are  thu&  mutilated  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  conscription.  With  their  hands  and  pahn- 
leaf  baskets  these  fifty  men  might  do  as  much  in  a  day  as 
five  Irishmen  with  shovels  and  wheel-barrows,  and  their 
pay  was  about  the  same,  being  a  piastre  and  half  to  each, 
or  about  eight  cents  American  per  day,  making  the  whole 
pay  about  four  dollars  for  the  fifty.  Placing  them  under 
the  direction  of  Mustapha  Aga,  the  worthy  consular  agent, 
and  giving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  as  my  agent,  I 
left  Luxor  to  seek  more  remote  antiquities. 
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Wk  left  Thebes  with  regret.  I  believe 
that  almost  any  one  of  us  would  most 
willingly  have  paused  here  and  rested, 
going  no  further  up  the  river.  But  there 
was  much  to  be  seen  beyond,  and  it  is  best,  as  a  general 
rule,  to  reserve  all  stoppages  for  the  return  trip,  especially 
if  the  wind  blows. 

We  had  no  inddents  of  voyage  between  Thebes  and 
Esne  worthy  of  record.  To  us  the  most  important  was 
the  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  which  we  had 
from  the  garden  of  Mustapha  Pasha,  at  Erment.  We 
were  two  days  between  the  two  places. 

At  Esne  I  awoke  in  the  morning  early,  and  walked  up 
into  the  town,  intending  to  see  the  bazaars  only,  and  re- 
turn to  break&st.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  myself  at  the 
door  of  the  temple,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiM 
remsdns  in  Egypt,  and  I  entered  it. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  de- 
scribe the  various  ruins  of  Egypt  as  I  see  tJiem.  Books 
are  already  fuU  of  these  descriptions.  It  will  be  enough 
if  I  succeed  in  giving  a  general  idea  of  them,  sufficient 
for  the  reader's  convenience  in  following  my  personal 
adventures. 

Esne  stands  on  mounds,  the  accumulated  heaps  of  an 
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ancient  city.  The  temple  itself  is  totally  buried  in  these 
piles  of  rubbish,  and  the  city  is  built  over  them,  so  that 
its  former  extent  or  appearance  is  now  tmknown.  Only 
the  portico  remains,  and  this  being  some  feet  higher  than 
other  parts  of  the  building,  remained  standing  above  the 
earth.  A  few  years  ago  the  visitor  could  walk  into  it, 
just  under  the  roo^  and  see  the  capitals  of  the  colunms 
and  the  splendidly  carved  ceiling.  Mohammed  Ali,  bemg 
one  day  at  Esne,  and  having  nothing  better  to  do,  ordered 
the  excavation  of  this  portico,  and  a  thousand  fellahs 
were  set  to  work,  with  hands  and  baskets,  to  carry  out 
the  earth  which  lay  between  the  columns,  and  find  the 
pavement,  which  was  thirty  feet  below.  It  has  been  in- 
sinuated that  the  pasha  wanted  a  powder  magazine,  and 
that  this,  and  not  respect  for  antiquity,  induced  him  to 
undertake  this  laudable  enterprise.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  result  was  the  exposure  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings,  ancient  or  modem,  in  the  world. 

The  earth  in  front  remains  at  the  old  level,  kept  by  a 
brick  wall  from  fidling  into  the  inclosure.  Tou  enter  a 
small  yard  or  inclosure,  among  the  houses,  which  stand, 
with  their  walls,  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  from  the  front 
of  the  temple,  and  passing  along  this  narrow  alley,  de- 
scend by  wooden  steps  into  the  excavated  area  of  the 
portico,  finding  yourself  then  in  an  immense  chamber, 
the  lofty  stone  ceiling  supported  by  rows  of  massive 
columns,  and  the  walls  and  columns  alike  covered  with 
a  profiision  of  sculpture  characteristic  of  the  late  period 
at  which  this  temple  was  built. 

The  light  which  comes  in  through  the  narrow  space 
left  between  the  cornice  and  the  ground,  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  proximity  of  the  houses,  leaves  a  sepulchral 
rather  than  a  **  dim,  religious"  gloom  within ;  but  to  this 
the  eyes  at  length  become  accustomed,  and  then  the 
forms  of  gods  and  men  start  from  the  walls  and  salute 
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the  stranger  with  their  cold,  calm  eyes.  Strange  figcdres, 
hideous  forms  of  gods  and  sacred  beasts,  unknown  even 
to  old  Pliny,  are  found  here  on  the  stones,  and  on  the 
ceiling  is  a  zodiac,  with  curious  representations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Three  doorways,  opening  formerly  into  the  chambers  of 
the  temple,  are  now  closed  with  stone  to  keep  out  or  in  the 
earth  on  which  the  city  stands,  and  we  are  left  to  imagine 
the  secrets  which  the  earth  covers.  Perhaps  some  national 
expedition  may  hereafter  excavate  these  rooms,  and  show 
tiieir  treasures  of  legend  and  pictures  to  the  world. 

The  temple  portico  does  not  antedate  the  time  of  the 
Csesars,  and  is  therefore  comparatively  a  recent  affisdr.  It 
is  a  matter  of  chronological  interest  that  possibly  and 
probably  these  columns  were  carved  during  the  lifetime 
of  Christ  on  earth,  and  perhaps  while  he  was  in  Egypt. 

I  came  out  of  the  temple  after  a  brief  visit,  and  hast- 
ened back  to  the  boat  to  break&st,  after  which  I  returned 
with  the  ladies. 

There  were  lying  in  the  alley,  or  small  yard  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  five  or  six  mumnues,  badly  broken  to  pieces. 
They  had  been  here  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  bemg  gov- 
ernment property,  taken  from  the  Arabs  who  had  found 
them.  The  government  monopolizes  all  antiques  here. 
It  was  manifest  that  these  were  considered  worthless  and 
would  soon  be  scattered,  and  I  felt  at  liberty  to  investigate 
their  condition  and  contents. 

But  two  proved  to  be  of  any  interest.  One  was  prob- 
ably a  woman,  doubtless  of  the  priestly  order,  and  from 
the  same  circumstances  by  which  we  ordinarily  judge  the 
age  of  a  horse,  I  judged  that  she  was  young.  One  of 
her  teeth,  beautifiiUy  shaped,  white,  and  perfect,  lies  now 
by  me  as  I  write,  and  I  am  wondering  what  kisses  were 
pressed  on  them,  what  words  of  love  escaped  through 
them. 
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She  lay  in  a  oofSn  that  had  been  elaborately  painted^ 
but  the  paint  was  now  covered  with  mud  and  filth.  On 
raising  her  body  from  its  position,  I  found  that  she  was 
laid  on  a  bed  of  flowers.  Hie  bottom  of  the  ease  was 
filled  with  them,  worked  in  wreaths  and  garlands.  There 
were  more  than  a  peck  of  them,  lying  precisely  as  they 
were  laid  when  she  was  placed  upon  them,  and  I  never 
felt  more  profound  regret  at  the  disturbance  of  a  repose 
than  that.  If  I  had  known  the  tomb  jGrom  which  she 
came,  I  would  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  carry  her 
back,  and  close  it  up,  and  in  some  way  forbid  entrance  to 
it  thenceforth  forever.  As  it  was,  I  but  laid  her  back  on 
the  wreaths  of  ancient  leaves,  dry  now  and  dead  as  her 
name  and  memory,  and  turned  to  another  of  her  compan* 
ions. 

He  was  a  stalwart  man,  fiill  six  feet  high,  and  the 
shawls  in  which  he  was  wrapped  were  of  rare  and  costly 
&brics,  decayed  now,  and  worthless.  Outside  of  all  his 
wrappings  had  been  a  shawl  of  beads,  not  uncommon 
as  an  ornament  of  mummies.  The  beads  were  earthen,  of 
various  colors,  blue  predominating ;  some  of  them  long, 
such  as  ladies  call  bugles^  and  others  small.  They  were 
arranged  in  a  diamond-shaped  figure,  the  centre  of  the 
back  being. a  large  sca/rdbcieus.  The  scarabseus,  let  me 
remark,  for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  in  Egyptian 
antiquities,  is  the  common  black  beetle  of  the  country, 
which  was  sacred  to  the  sun,  and  was  itself  an  emblem  of 
that  God.  It  became  the  most  conmion  form  of  relig- 
ious ornament,  worn,  pertiaps,  as  some  modems  wear  a 
charm,  and  always  buried  with  the  dead.  On  the  &ces 
of  the  earthen  or  stone  scarabsei  are  often  found  inscrip- 
tions—either the  name  of  the  king  in  whose  reign  it  was 
made,  or  of  the  person,  or  of  some  religious  object.  Thus 
a  scarabseus  often  determines  the  age  of  a  mummy ;  and 
the  curious  in  this  subject  will  be  interested  in  Dr.  Ab- 
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bott's  collection,  on  seemg  the  small  and  beautiful  mum- 
my of  a  female  which  stands  there,  to  learn  that  from  its 
broken  case  a  scarabaeus  fell,  marked  with  the  name  of 
Thothmes  UI.,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. 

I  found  the  beads  and  the  scarabaBus  in  a  mass  at  his 
feet,  but  there  was  no  vestige  of  the  threads  that  had 
formed  the  shawl.  Gathering  nearly  a  quart  of  them,  I 
examined  the  localities  of  his  feet  and  head  and  breast  for 
other  antiques.  Alas !  feet  and  head  were  gone.  Some 
plunderer  like  me,  less  scrupulous  Uian  I,  had  cut  them 
off  and  carried  them  away,  and  the  breast— a  huge  fissure 
was  where  his  breast  had  been,  and  vacancy — ^nothing 
more. 

Miriam  and  I  sat  over  him,  while  an  Arab  attendant, 
sent  by  the  governor,  sat  at  a  little  distance,  growling 
and  grumbling  at  a  furious  rate.  I  paid  no  attention  to 
it,  but  Mohammed  Hassan,  one  of  our  sailors,  who  is  our 
constant  attendant  when  on  shore,  and  who  was  helping 
me  to  overhaul  the  priest  of  old  time,  took  careful  notes 
of  all  the  fellow's  remarks,  which  were  fiir  firom  compli- 
mentary. I  did  not  think  that  Mohammed  observed  it, 
but  on  leaving  the  temple  I  passed  the  governor's  diwan, 
which  was  near  the  exit.  I  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
him,  and  went  on,  but  missing  Mohammed,  I  turned  back 
to  find  him.  Imagine  my  surprise  at  seeing  the  Arab 
on  his  back  before  the  governor,  his  feet  upturned  to 
the  tenth  blow,  as  I  arrived  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Moham- 
med had  pocketed  all  the  insults  on  my  account,  and  pro- 
duced them  seriatim  to  the  governor  after  I  had  gone 
by,  and  the  governor  had  proceeded,  in  the  summary 
manner  to  which  the  Turks  are  accustomed,  to  administer 
the  ordinary  form  of  punishment.    A  great  nation  that ! 

The  scene  presented  on  the  shore  near  our  boat  was 
curious  and  amuang.  I  believe  I  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned the  custom  of  the  modem  Egyptians  of  shaving 
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their  heads.  One  might  imagine  it  to  have  originated  in 
some  ideas  of  cleanliness,  were  it  not  for  the  amount  of 
filth  and  the  nomher  of  vermin  found  elsewhere  on  their 
persons.  While  we  were  at  the  temple  the  men  had  sent 
for  a  barber,  and  he  came  down  to  the  boat,  bringing  his 
instruments  with  him,  and  on  our  return  we  found  them 
seated  in  a  row  undergoing  the  shaving  process. 

In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  of  the  customs  of  the 
modem  Egyptians,  we  find  the  ancient  usage  still  pre- 
served. In  one  of  the  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  barber  at  his  work,  which  has  been,  not  un- 
naturally, mistaken  for  a  doctor  and  his  patient.  Whether 
the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  same  process  in  mod- 
em Egypt  as  in  ancient,  I  am  unable  to  say.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  it  hardened  theii*  skulls,  and  in  this  respect 
contrasts  them  with  the  Persians.  I  have  never  seen  men 
so  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  a  hot  sun  as  were  the 
sailors  on  our  boat.  There  was  scarcely  a  day  in  which 
there  was  not  one  or  more  of  them  on  his  back  from  the 
effects  of  it,  and  the  effects  of  the  treatment  he  received 
firom  his  fellows  by  way  of  medical  assistance. 

I  was  astonished  one  afternoon  at  finding  Tusef^  one  of 
the  crew,  administering  a  severe  pounding  to  Hassan 
Hegazi,  another;  and,  on  inquiry,  learned  that  it  was 
medical  treatment  for  a  stroke  of  the  sun.  He  pommeled 
him  terribly  about  the  shoulders  and  breast.  Then  he 
pulled  his  two  cara  nearly  out  of  his  head,  laid  him  down 
on  one  side  and  filled  his  car  with  salt  and  water,  and 
shook  his  head  to  shake  it  in,  pulled  his  ears  again,  then 
seized  him  by  the  solitary  scalp-lock  on  his  head,  and 
twisting  it  severely,  gathered  his  hands  around  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  rubbing  them  forward  as  if  he  were 
scraping  the  disease  off  from  the  sur&ce  to  the  forehead, 
he  suddenly  bit  off  the  imaginary  lump  of  illness  which 
he  had  collected,  and  pronounced  the  patient  cured.    Per- 
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hap6  he  was,  but  Yusef  had  pounded  him  into  a  fever,  of 
which  I  had  to  core  him.  And  he  did  not  thank  me  for 
it,  but  did  attribute  his  final  recovery  to  Yusef  s  nonsense. 

Esne  was  the  last  pomt  on  the  passage  up  the  river  at 
which  the  men  might  bake  bread,  and  here  they  laid  in  a 
supply  to  last  them  to  the  second  cataract  and  back  again. 

After  two  dajrs  of  delay,  we  were  ready  to  be  away; 
and  now,  think  of  my  surprise  at  finding  myself  in  a  new 
trade.  I  never  imagined  that  I  should  be  in  the  donkey 
line ;  but  Abd-el-Atti  was  very  desirous  of  procuring  a 
good  donkey,  and  Esne  is  the  best  point  on  the  river  fi)r 
those  useful  animals.  Abd-el-Atti  might  have  looked  in 
vain  for  a  donkey  to  suit  him,  but  the  Howajji,  with  the 
firman  of  the  viceroy,  was  another  sort  of  person,  and  he 
begged  me  therefore,  on  his  account,  to  write  to  the  resid- 
ent governor  at  Esne,  and  direct  him  to  have  in  readiness 
on  our  return  a  number  of  first-class  donkeys,  from  which 
we  should  select  one  that  might  suit  us.  I  consented, 
and  the  order  was  despatched,  and  his  excellency  did  me 
the  honor  to  assure  me  in  reply  that  it  should  receive  his 
profound  consideration  and  devoted  attention,  or  words 
to  that  effect  in  Arabic  diplomacy. 
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It  waft  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the  bread  wai 
brought  on  board,  and  the  ahaving  operation  being  fin- 
ished, Hassabo  resumed  his  position  at  the  tiller,  and  the 
men  shook  out  the  sail,'  and  pushed  off  from  the  shore. 
The  wind  was  fresh,  and  the  foam -dashed  np  before  ns  as 
the  crew  gathered  on  deck  near  the  mast,  and  sang  to  the 
music  of  the  darabooka^  which  is  but  an  earthem  jar, 
over  the  large  end  of  which  a  skin,  or  the  loose  bag  of  a 
pelican's  bill  is  stretched.  So  with  a  long  choms  and  a 
lively  repeat,  and  an  occasional  shout  of  ^^  AUah  I''  (for 
they  are  pro&ne  dogs,  those  Mohammedans,  though 
commonly  oaQed  religious)  we  were  agam  off  on  our 
voyage. 

Above  Esne  the  game  on  the  river  became  more  plen- 
tifid,  and  I  devoted  myself  to  it  with  considerable  zeal. 
Pelicans  abounded,  espedally  on  Sundays,  when  we  did 
not  shoot.  Every  one  knows  that  an  American  crow 
is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  succession  of  days,  and 
the  return  of  the  seventh  brings  him  down  with  fearless 
boldness  on  the  cornfield.  -  It  would  be  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  in  this  worse  than  heathen  land,  where  the  Sab- 
bath is  unknown,  the  birds  keep  the  run  of  the  day ;  and 
yet  it  was  a  stubborn  fiu5t  that  every  Sunday  on  the  river, 
the  game  was  not  only  more  plentiM  than  on  other  days, 
but  approached  the  boat  as  fearlessly  as  if  the  animals 
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knew  that  we  kept  the  day  of  rest.  One  Sunday  evening 
a  flight  of  quite  two  hundred  pelicans  sailed  around  ns^ 
and  lit  at  length  on  a  sand-bank  dose  by  our  boat,  and 
within  a  near  gun-shot. 

But  whether  or  not  the  animals  and  the  inhabitants 
know  the  Sabbath  day,  I  do  verily  believe  that  the  land 
knows  it,  and  the  winds  and  the  sky.  Beautiful  as  they 
are  on  other  days,  calm  and  dear  as  are  the  skies,  they 
have,  nevertheless,  on  this  day  a  glory  and  a  quiet  that  I 
can  not  describe,  except  by  saying  that  it  is  like  a  Sab- 
bath morning  at  home  in  the  country,  and  the  tii  like 
that  still,  soft  air  that  a  sunmier  Sunday  morning  brings 
in  at  the  open  windows  of  the  church  on  the  green ;  and 
no  heart  can  &il  to  keep  in  unison  with  sun  and  sky  on 
such  a  day. 

We  enter  the  sand-stone  country  now,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  hills  along  the  river  totally  changes. 
They  slope  away  from  the  banks,  leaving  their  sides  and 
bases  covered  with  immense  boulders.  The  country  is 
narrower,  and  cultivation  is  becoming  more  difficult. 

Tlie  day  after  we  left  Esne  I  shot  a  pelican  from  the 
boat  with  a  pistol-ball ;  and  the  same  afternoon,  wlnle  on 
shore  after  pigeons,  I  found  myself  dose  on  a  flodc  of 
wild  geese  before  I  knew  it,  and  got  one  of  them  with 
each  barrel  as  they  flew  away.  Thej  proved  to  be  the 
best  we  had  found  on  the  river.  Their  color  was  pre- 
cisely like  our  common  American  tame  goose,  white  and 
lead-color  mingled.  That  night  we  slept  at  M  Kab^  the 
site  of  the  andent  Eileithyas,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing points  on  the  river. 

Waking  early  in  the  morning,  I  sprang  ashore  and  up 
the  bank,  to  find  where  we  were.  The  plain  stretches 
away  two  miles  to  the  mountsuns,  in  parts  of  it  much 
more.  Only  the  edge  of  the  river  is  cultivated;  the 
rest  of  the  broad  levd  is  a  sand  and  gravel  barren,  ex- 
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tending  np  and  down  the  river  some  ten  miles.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  city  was  considerably  to  the  north  of  the 
point  at  which  we  lay,  and  I  saw  at  the  base  of  the  hill 
the  modem  village,  toward  which  I  immediately  deter- 
mined to  direct  my  way. 

My  object  was  simply  to  purchase  antiques,  which  the 
fellahs  who  cultivate  this  plain  find  in  large  quantities. 

I  have  already  warned  the  traveler  against  the  frauds  of 
the  antique  manufitcturers  at  Thebes  or  Luxor.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  important  the  business  of  purchasing  curi- 
osities has  become  in  Egypt.  Hundreds  of  travelers  going 
up  and  down  the  river  demand  them  wherever  they  stop ; 
and  the  natives,  who  formerly  thought  of  them  as  trifles, 
have  now  begun  to  learn  their  value.  The  scarabseus, 
which  is  usually  more  highly  valued  than  any  other  of  the 
small  antiques,  on  account  of  its  possessing  a  religious  in- 
terest, as  well  as  because  it  usually  bears  a  name  on  its 
fikje,  was  formerly  sold  at  a  few  paras,  while -now  it  com- 
mands firom  five  piastres  to  a  dollar,  according  to  its  style 
and  preservation.  Other  and  larger  antiques  bear  pro- 
portionate prices,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  demands 
of  an  Arab  who  finds  a  gold  ring  or  a  jewel.  There  are 
plenty  of  foolish  Howajjis  who  wiU  pay  him  ten  times  its 
value  for  it,  and  he  knows  this  well  enough  to  wait  for 
a  purchaser,  who  is  sure  to  come  in  time.'  But  there  is 
really  no  necessity  whatever  for  paying  such  prices  as 
these,  and  the  knowing  traveler  will  never  be  deceived 
by  a  modem,  or  in  the  price  of  an  antique.  I  very  soon 
leamed  at  Luxor  that  the  Copt  was  not  to  be  deluded 
into  parting  with  any  of  his  stores  at  their  &ir  price ;  but 
that  by  stealthily  asking  every  Arab,  fellah,  or  boy,  and 
espedally  every  woman  that  I  met,  if  they  had  antiques 
or  coins  or  scarabaei,  I  firequently  found  them,  and  pur- 
chased  them  for  mere  trifles,  llius  at  Kamak  I  bought 
a  8carab»us  for  a  piastre  and  five  paras,  for  which  the 
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Copt  offered  me  ten  piastres  the  same  day,  and  told  Maft* 
tapha  that  he  would  readily  give  a  dollar,  to  seU  it  for 
two, 

I  had  learned  from  Abd-el-Atti  that  El  Eab  was  a  & 
vorable  place  for  sach  purchases,  as  the  village  lay  four 
miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  hence  no  trav- 
elers are  apt  to  visit  it.  I  started  at  smirise  across  the 
plain,  hailing  every  Arab  that  I  met  with  the  nsnal  ques- 
tion, ^^  Mafish  goouran,  mafish  gedid,  anteeka  ?"  (Have 
you  no  scarabaBus,  or  coins,  or  antiques  ?)  Abd-el-Atti  ac- 
companied me,  and  we  made  the  same  demand  on  each 
dde,  picking  up  small  afiEedrs  here  and  there,  until  we 
reached  the  village,  which  was  on  a  rocky  mound  near 
an  isolated  mass  of  stone  that  had  been  left  from  the 
ancient  quarrying. 

Here,  seating  myself  on  the  ground  in  an  open  space 
among  the  mud  houses,  I  dispatched  every  boy  and 
woman  I  could  find  to  call  up  their  friends  and  tell 
them  to  bring  me  whatever  they  had  in  the  way  of  an- 
tiques. In  a  few  minutes  I  was  surrounded  by  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  £1  Kab,  in  all  the  various 
degrees  of  nakedness,  and  all  in  one  state  of  filth.  The 
nameless  vermin  that  I  fi>und  on  me  after  that  expedition 
were  intensely  disgusting.  The  animals  themselves  par- 
took of  the  filthy  appearance,  as  well  as  the  dark  color  of 
the  skins  they  had  fed  on. 

Naked  children  presented  handsfoU  of  pieces  of  ancient 
pottery,  or  coins,  or  broken  images  of  gods  and  sacred 
objects.  Women  leaned  down  to  show  their  necklaces, 
on  which  were  strung  beads  and  scarabsei,  and  pieces  of 
agate  and  cornelian,  cut  into  strange  shapes  known  only 
in  old  mythology.  A  small  coin  satisfied  the  most  anx- 
ious of  them ;  and  they  expressed  aloud  their  regret  that 
they  had  sold  a  great  many — all  that  they  had — a  few 
weeks  before  to  the  Copt  from  Luxor,  who  had  been  up 
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here  on  a  porchasmg  expedition.  They  said  I  gave  them 
twice  what  he  did.  They  had  nothing  that  was  very 
valuable,  for  this  reason,  and  what  they  had  were  what 
had  been  found  within  a  few  da3rs.  Some  scarab»i,  two 
or  three  small  vases  for  toilet  purposes,  and  one  ring  of 
the  time  of  Amunoph  IIL,  the  Memnon  of  Thebes — or, 
rather,  him  whose  statue  is  called  that  of  Memnon — ^and 
a  handful  of  coins,  and  curious  small  images  and  earthen 
objects  were  all  that  I  obtained. 

One  very  curious  antique  which  I  picked  up  here,  was 
a  die,  of  ivory,  resembling  modem  dice  in  all  respects  but 
one.  The  well-known  power  of  the  die,  which  is  com- 
monly called  seven,  from  the  f^ct  that  the  sum  of  the  op- 
posite sides  is  always  seven,  and  out  of  twenty  throws  of 
a  pair  the  average  result  will  be  seven  to  a  throw  or  very 
near  it,  was  in  this  instance  lost.  The  ace  was  not  op- 
posite to  the  six  nor  the  two  to  the  five. 

The  crowd  became  thicker  and  more  noisy.  One  man 
was  loud  in  his  remarks  which  were  not  complimentary 
to  the  Howajji.  I  psdd  no  attention  to  him  but,  continued 
my  purchases.  The  press  increased,  and  when  at  length 
a  half  naked  woman  with  a  quite  naked  baby  in  her  arms, 
tumbled  over  my  feet  and  almost  into  my  embrace,  to  the 
detriment  of  my  personal  feelings,  and  the  baby's  as  well, 
*  I  rose  and  decamped  leaving  the  crowd  in  glorious  con- 
fusion over  a  half  dozen  coppers  that  I  scattered  among 
them. 

The  sheik,  I  have  forgotten  his  name,  but  the  chances 
are  that  if  it  was  not  Achmet  it  was  Mohammed,  was 
waiting  for  me  at  the  upper  end  of  the  villi^e  where  he 
knew  I  must  pass  in  going  out,  and  had  two  horses  ready 
saddled  for  me  and  my  servant.  He  knew  that  the  boat 
had  gone  on  so  &r  that  to  attempt  to  overtake  it  on  fiDOt 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  accepted  his  offer  with  grati- 
tude, and  was  preparing  to  mount,  when  a  tremendous 
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row  arrested  my  attention*  Some  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
villagers  were  approaching,  Tociferating  a  demand  for 
more  backsheesh,  based  on  the  &ct  that  they  had  failed 
in  getting  any  of  my  scattering.  Foremost  among  them 
was  the  hage  rascal  who  had  been  personal  in  his  re- 
marks. He  came  to  a  sorrowful  &te.  Abd-eLAtti  seized 
him  by  the  back  of  the  neck  and  walked  him  up  to  the 
sheik.  He  was  strong  enough  to  throw  the  dragoman 
over  the  sheik's  head,  no  hard  job,  indeed,  for  the  sheik 
was  lamentably  small,  but  the  big  fellow  walked  up  to 
him  with  sufficient  humility  and  my  astonishment  was 
immense  when  the  little  sheik  ordered  him  to  be  laid 
down  on  his  face  and  administered  to  his  back  about  thirty 
blows  of  a  tolerably  large  cane.  Up  to  this  moment  I  had 
not,  in  the  confusion  of  tongues,  understood  what  it  was 
about,  but  now  the  thrashed  man  rushed  up  to  me  and 
attempted  to  seize  my  hand  with  a  view  to  defile  it  with 
his  dirty  lips,  a  ceremony  which  I  always  preferred  to 
have  honored  in  the  breach. 

The  sheik  renewed  his  proffer  of  the  horses.  One  of 
them  was  wicked-looking  but  a  magnificent  animal,  and 
stood  eyeing  the  crowd  with  fiirious  countenance,  while 
two  Arabs  held  him  by  the  hose. 

I  advanced  to  mount,  and  set  my  foot  on  the  shovel 
stirrup.    A  shovel  stirrup  is — a  shovel  stirrup ;  nothmg* 
else;  a  flat  shovel  of  iron,   sides  turned  up,  and  four 
sharp  points  turned  out,  on  which  the  whole  foot  rests. 

The  Arabs  ride  with  short  stirrup-straps,  and  knees  up  to 
their  chins.  As  I  touched  the  stirrup  it  touched  his  side, 
and — ^presto— -his  heels  flew  into  the  crowd  behind  him, 
and  Abd-el-Atti,  struck  full  on  the  breast,  went  a  rod  back- 
ward, and  howled  as  if  Sathanas  himself  had  struck  him. 
I  never  saw  a  horse's  heels  fly  so  &st  and  so  many  ways 
at  once.  I  vanished  through  the  open  doors  of  the  near- 
est mud  hut,  and  found  myself  in  the  hareem  of  a  worthy 
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of  El  Kab,  among  all  sorts  of  women  and  children,  in  aU 
sorts  of  dresses  and  no  dresses.  When  I  looked  out  the 
scene  was  more  quiet.  Abd-el-Atti  was  moaning  and  groan- 
ing. The  sheik  was  looking  in  horror  of  mind  for  the 
vanished  Howajji,  and  wondering  if  he  were  really  an- 
nihilated by  the  furious  animal,  whom  the  two  Arabs  still 
held  by  the  nose,  around  which  one  of  them  had  twisted 
a  halter. 

I  glanced  at  the  saddle-girths  and  the  reins.  They  did 
not  look  over  strong,  but  I  resolved  to  risk  them.  I  had 
boasted  from  childhood  that  no  horse  had  ever  mastered 
or  thrown  me,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  at- 
tempt on  this  wild  specimen  of  the  Prophet's  own  breed. 

My  precipitate  retreat  had  not  given  my  Arabian 
friends  any  exalted  ideas  of  my  courage,  but  they  did 
not  appreciate  as  fully  as  I  that  I  had  not  come  to  Egypt 
to  have  my  brains  kicked  out  by  a  horse,  and  that  dis- 
cretion is  sometimes  valor.  I  shouted  to  them  now  to 
clear  the  way,  and  with  a  short  run  went  into  the  saddle. 
It  had  a  back-board  eight  inches  high,  and  a  short  post 
or  handle  four  inches  high  from  the  pommel.  It  was  no 
small  operation  to  settle  myself  between  these  two  in  the 
short  space  of  time  allowed.  As  I  struck  the  saddle  the 
Arabs  flung  him  of^  and  went  rolling  heels  over  head  as 
they  scattered  out  of  the  way  of  the  first  plunge. 

It  was  a  magnificent  leap ;  another,  and  we  were  out 
of  the  village,  a  third  and  we  were  at  full  speed  on 
the  plain  which  stretched  away  five  miles,  a  dead,  hard 
level  of  gravel,  without  a  break  or  a  blade  of  grass.  For 
twenty  rods  the  pace  was  tremendous.  The  peculiarity 
of  an  Arab  horse  is  that  he  is  at  full  speed  on  the  third 
leap.  I  became  alarmed  at  the  first,  and  checked  him 
with  a  sharp  rein.  He  came  down  in  a  heap,  nearly 
thrown,  and  nearly  pitching  me  over  his  head.  After  try- 
ing this  once  or  twice  more,  I  learned  that  he  would  not 
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bear  the  lightest  drawing  on  the  rein.  Then  I  talked  to 
him,  and  for  a  wonder  he  understood  my  Arabic,  and 
then  we  began  to  understand  each  other,  and,  at  length, 
went  along  at  an  easy  gallop  oyer  the  plain  toward  the 
ancient  city  of  Eileithyas.  I  saw  nothing  more  of  Abd-el« 
Atti  till  I  reached  the  boat.    He  was  entirely  distanced. 

The  site  of  the  old  city  is  still  surrounded  by  the  crude 
brick  wall  which  incloses  the  ruined  brick  houses,  and  the 
remains  of  stone  temples  and  palaces  that  were  once  the 
habitations  of  men,  but  are  now  the  homes  of  wolves  and 
jackals. 

The  size,  height,  and  thickness  of  this  wall  are  a  source 
of  astonishment  to  the  stranger,  and  illustrate  the  re- 
marks I  had  occasion  to  make  in  a  former  chapter,  on  the 
subject  of  the  enduring  nature  of  crude,  unbumed  brick 
in  this  country.  This  is  the  more  astonishing  when  one 
is  informed,  that  the  common  story  that  it  never  rains  in 
Egypt  is  entirely  destitute  of  truth,  a  remark  exempli- 
fied by  the  fact  that  I  have  seen  on  the  Nile,  sixty  miles 
above  Cairo,  as  hard  a  rain-shower  as  one  is  apt  to  see 
in  America.  It  is  true  that  this  is  not  a  frequent  oc- 
currence, but  there  is  more  or  less  of  r^  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt  every  year,  and  mountain-torrents  are 
formed  that  have  left  their  dry  rocky  beds  in  every 
ravine  on  the  side  of  the  Nile.  And  through  these 
storms,  for  thousands  of  years,  the  brick  walls  have 
stood,  decaying,  indeed,  but  massive  yet,  and  are  likely 
to  outlast  the  storms  of  thousands  more,  if  they  are  not 
carried  away  by  the  Arabs ;  for  the  only  manure  I  have 
seen  applied  to  land  in  Upper  Egypt  is  the  old  dust  of 
ancient  brick  walls.  These  they  dig  down,  and  loading 
panniers  on  donkeys  with  the  dust,  scatter  it  on  the 
plains,  to  add  richness  to  the  soil,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
enriched  by  the  overflow  of  the  river. 

Leaving  the  tombs  to  be  visited  hereafter,  I  rode 
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around  the  wall,  and  overtook  the  boat  three  miles 
above.  At  the  instant  of  approaching  it  I  saw  three  or 
four  large  lizards  in  the  river,  much  like  a  crocodile  in 
appearance,  but  destitute  of  scales.  I  shot  one,  and 
Abd-el-Atti  another.  The  one  measured  four  feet  eight 
inches  in  length,  the  other  three  feet  six.  These  are  the 
monitor  lizard,  I  suppose,  celebrated  as  the  enemy  of  the 
crocodile,  whom  they  destroy  by  crawling  into  his  open 
mouth  and  down  his  throat,  whence  they  eat  their  way 
out  through  the  animal  and  destroy  him. 

A  picture  of  the  scene  on  shore  that  evening  was  worth 
preserving.  We  lay  at  the  bank,  near  a  small  village 
called  JBTeHa,  and  as  usual  a  guard  was  sent  down  to 
watch  the  boat,  lest  robbers  should  make  free  with  our. 
property,  and  we  should  thereupon  hold  the  village  re- 
sponsible. 

The  guard  spread  their  dark  boomooses  on  the  ground 
and  slept  profoundly.  I  glanced  out  of  the  window  late 
in  the  evening,  and  Baw  Ferraj  and  Hali&  busy,  with  ear« 
nest  coxmtenances  flashing  in  the  light  of  a  lantern,  over 
the  bodies  of  the  lizards,  which  they  were  skinmng  for 
preservation. 
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Mohammed  Hassan  had  been  sent  on  from  El  Kab  to 
Edfoa  to  order  sundry  provisions  that  were  necessary, 
and  especially  charcoal,  which  we  could  not  obtain  above 
here.  In  the  morning  after  leaving  El  Kab  when  I  awoke 
I  saw  a  group  of  horses  on  the  bank,  keeping  along  with 
the  boat,  which  was  tracking  slowly.  It  appeared  that 
the  governor  had  sent  them  down  for  us  to  ride  up  to 
Edfou  in  advance  of  the  boat ;  and  accepting  them  will- 
ingly, I  mounted  one  and  was  off  over  the  fields,  attended 
by  Abd-el-Atti  and  the  governor's  messenger. 

We  rode  some  two  miles  through  the  fields  of  doura, 
now  leaping  the  trenches,  through  which  the  Nile  water 
ran  over  the  fields,  and  now  pushing  our  way  through 
the  standing  com,  until  at  length  we  struck  the  dry  bed 
of  a  canal,  full  only  at  very  high  Kile,  and  followed  this 
up  to  the  village,  high  over  which  we  saw  the  lofty  propy- 
lon  towers  of  the  vast  temple. 

Speaking  of  horses ;  as  we  rode  along,  one  of  the  gov- 
ernor's officers  told  me  a  story  of  an  old  sheik  of  the 
Bedouins  that  I  have  seen  in  print  in  two  or  three  forms, 
but  never  precisely  in  this : 

He  was  old  and  poor.  The  latter  virtue  is  common  to 
his  race.  He  owned  a  tent,  a  Nubian  slave,  and  a  mare; 
nothing  else.    The  mare  was  the  fleetest  animal  on  the 
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desert.  From  the  Nfle  to  the  Eaphrates,  &me  of  this 
animal  had  gone  out,  and  kings  had  sought  in  vain  to 
own  her.  The  love  of  a  Bedouin  for  his  horse  is  not  that 
fabled  affection  that  we  read  of  in  books.  This  love  is 
the  same  affection  that  an  American  nabob  has  for  his 
gold,  or  rather  that  a  poor  laborer  has  for  his  day's 
wages.  His  horse  is  his  life.  He  can  rob,  plunder  Mil, 
and  destroy  ad  libitum  if  he  have  a  fleet  steed.  If  he 
have  none,  he  can  do  nothing,  but  is  the  prey  of  every  one 
who  has.  Acquisition  is  a  prominent  feature,  of  Arab 
character,  but  accumulation  is  not  found  in  the  brain  of  a 
son  of  Ishmael.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  he  have  wealth 
he  has  nowhere  to  keep  it.  He  would  be  robbed  in  a 
night.  He  would,  indeed,  have  no  desire  to  keep  it ;  for 
the  Bedouin  who  murders  you  for  a  shawl,  or  a  belt,  or 
some  gay  trapping,  will  give  it  away  the  next  day. 

Living  this  wandering  life,  the  old  sheik  was  rich  in 
this  one  mare,  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  fleet- 
est horse  in  Arabia. 

Ibrahim  Pasha  wished  the  animal,  as  his  &ther  had 
^hed  her  before  him.  He  sent  various  offers  to  the  old 
sheik,  but  in  vun.  At  length  he  sent  a  deputation,  with 
five  hundred  purses  (a  purse  is  five  poxmds),  and  the  old 
man  laughed  at  them. 

"Then,"  said  Ibrahim  Pasha,  " I  will  take  your  mare." 

"Try  it." 

He  sent  a  regiment  into  the  desert,  and  the  sheik  rode 
around  them,  and  laughed  at  them,  and  the  regiment 
came  home. 

At  last  the  sheik  died  firom  a  wound  received  in  a  fitiy 
with  a  neighboring  tribe.  Dying  he  gave  to  his  Nubian 
slave  aU  that  he  had — ^this  priceless  mare — and  the  duties 
of  the  blood  revenge. 

The  fiuthful  slave  accepted  both,  and  has  ever  since 
been  the  terror  of  the  eastern  desert.    Yearly  he  comes 
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dawn  like  a  hawk  on  the  tents  of  that  devoted  tribe,  and 
leaves  a  ball  or  a  lance  in  man  or  woman.  No  amomit 
of  blood  satiates  his  revenge ;  and  the  mare  and  the  black 
rider  are  as  celebrated  in  Arabia  as  the  wild  huntsman 
in  European  forests,  and  much  better  known. 

Bat  one  incident  intermpted  oar  morning  ride.  We 
met  two  tall  men  riding  on  one  miserable  donkey,  and 
held  a  temporary  coart  to  inquire  into  the  proper  punish- 
ment that  should  be  administered  in  the  case.  It  was 
decided  that  they  should  be  made  to  carry  the  donkey ; 
bat  the  donkey  wouldn't  be  carried,  until  I  made  one  of 
them  tie  his  legs  together,  and  take  him  up,  sheep  ftsh- 
ioD, '  on  his  shoulders,  with  the  legs  before  him.  After 
they  had  each  carried  him  a  hundred  yards,  we  dismissed 
them  with  a  lecture  and  rode  on  to  Edfou. 

Old  Suleiman — that  was  his  name— every  body  was 
named  Mohammed,  or  Selim,  or  Suleiman,  or  Abdallah, 
or  some  derivative  of  one  of  these  names— old  Suleiman, 
the  governor  of  Edfou,  was  not  at  the  temple.  He  had 
an  idea,  perhaps,  that  I  would  ride  to  his  house  and  wait 
on  him ;  but  I  had  a  temple  in  my  eye  that  ehut  out  all 
governors  and  governors'  houses. 

I  rode  around  the  rear  of  the  temple,  followed  by  my 
train,  which  had  now  increased  to  a  larger  number,  and 
dismounted  on  the  top  of  the  indoong  wall  of  the  grand 
court,  for  the  earth  was  banked  up  to  this  height  on  the 
west  side.  Entering  the  stairway  of  the  great  tower 
west  of  the  grand  door  of  the  temple,  I  forbade  any  hu- 
man foot  to  follow  me,  for  I  was  tired  out  by  the  Arabic 
gabble,  and  climbed,  lonesome,  and  sole  possessor  for 
the  time,  that  grand  propylon.  At  length,  coming  out 
on  the  lofty  summit,  I  threw  myself  down  on  the  vast 
stones  that  crown  its  top,  gazing  in  silence  and  profound 
awe  on  the  court,  and  corridors,  and  temple  below  me. 

Where,  where  are  they  now?    Hackneyed  old  qae§- 
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tion,  indeed,  bat  I  tell  you,  man,  that  when  you  stand  on 
the  tower  of  the  temple  at  Edfou,  or  m  the  awful  hall  of 
Kamak,  you  will  ask  the  question  with  new  and  over- 
whehning  interest.  Gone !  gone !  and  whither  ?  Where 
are  the  men,  when  their  works  stand  h^e  sublime  ?  Where 
are  the  msddens,  when  their  voioes  have  not  ceased  to  echo 
here  in  choral  hymns?  Where  are  the  worshipers,  when 
the  gods  sit  yet  on  their  seats,  and  the  altars  wait  the 
kindling  of  the  fire  and  the  victims  ? 

It  was  a  golden  morning.  The  sunlight  lay  like  a 
dream  on  the  Nile  valley.  Five  miles  down  the  river  I 
saw  the  flag  of  the  Phantom  slowly  tracking  up  the 
stream,  which  approaches  within  about  a  mile  of  the  vil- 
lage and  temple. 

After  a  little  I  saw  the  governor  and  his  suite  approach- 
ing the  temple  through  a  street  or  lane  in  the  mud  village 
which  reached  up  to  the  front  of  the  propylon,  and  after  I 
had  finished  my  inspection  of  the  country  I  descended  to 
the  court  where  he  was  waiting  me. 

Suleiman  was  a  hard-looking  old  Turk,  much  the  worse 
for  wear  and  arrakee.  When  I  came  back  to  Edfou  I 
foxmd  where  he»  got  his  arrakee,  but  of  that  hereafter. 
He  was  attended  by  a  one-eyed  scribe,  an  eight-fingered 
cawass,  and  half  a  dozen  minor  officials.  I  was  obliged 
to  walk  down  into  town  with  the  old  fellow,  and  to  his 
seat  of  justice,  a  bench  in  an  archway  on  the  side  of  the 
only  mosk  at  Edfou.  I  sat  on  his  bench  awhile,  drank 
two  or  three  cups  of  coffee,  and  smoked  a  chibouk,  and 
then,  very  fortunately  for  my  purposes,  a  funeral  proces- 
sion came  up  into  the  open  square  before  the  mosk,  and 
the  loud  wails  of  the  women  drowned  all  conversation 
and  afforded  me  a  chance  to  esrope. 

It  was  the  ftmeral  of  a  child,  who  was  carried  on  an 
open  bier,  and  followed  by  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  wom< 
«ti«    Fresh  mourners  poured  in  from  ev^y  comer  and 
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byway  and  joined  tbem.  Each  one  as  she  came  walked 
up  to  the  mother  of  the  child,  placing  one  hand  tenderly 
on  her  head  and  pressed  the  forehead  gently  to  the  fore- 
head of  the  old  woman,  and  then  looked  in  her  ^e  and 
uttered  a  low  wail,  to  which  the  mother  answered. 

The  latter  was  a  tall,  gannt  woman,  with  one  of  those 
&ces  of  Egyptian  old  women,  ntter  abject  woe  incarnate. 
She  carried  in  her  hand  a  stick  seven  feet  long,  which  she 
used  by  way  of  support  as  she  stalked  back  and  forth  in 
the  square,  exchanging  those  mournful  salutations  and 
uttering  loud  laments  and  praises  of  her  dead  boy. 

"Is  it  a  boy?"  I  inquired  of  the  one-eyed  scribe  of  the 
governor,  as  the  face  of  the  child,  calm  and  unearthly,  as 
are  the  &ces  of  all  dead  children,  passed  my  seat  after 
the  procession  went  around  the  square  twice  or  three 
times. 

"  Yes ;  and  he  died  of  a  devil." 

"Of  a  devil?" 

"  Yes ;  he  was  well,  playing  about  the  house,  and  he 
suddenly  sprang  up  and  spat  on  the  ground,  and  fell  down 
dead." 

"  He  choked,  did  he  not  ?" 

"No,  it  was  a  devil;  a  devil  entered  into  him  and 
killed  him." 

So  be  it,  thought  I.  It  will  do  you  no  good  to  argue 
the  matter.  I  told  the  governor  I  was  minded  to  follow 
the  funeral  and  see  the  burial ;  and  as  this  was  out  of  his 
line  and  quite  beneath  his  dignity,  he  let  me  go,  and  I 
mounted  my  horse  again  and  joined  the  procession,  which 
now  left  the  village  and  wound  around  the  rear  of  the 
temple.  Here  I  deserted  the  funeral,  rode  back  to  the 
sunny  side  of  the  temple,  and,  dismounting,  sat  down  in 
the  dust  of  old  and  modem  Egypt  and  called  for  antiques. 
In  five  minutes  I  was  surrounded  by  a  motley  crowd,  of 
various  colors,  and  chiefly  naked.    One  girl,  a  well-shaped 
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child  of  ten  or  eleven,  improved  on  the  general  style  of  un- 
dress by  having  a  single  string  of  beads  around  her  waist. 
Nothing  else  on  her  from  head  to  foot.  Her'appearance 
was  novel  if  not  picturesque. 

I  bought  the  usual  quantities  of  trinkets  and  coins,  and 
one  very  beautiful  vase,  or  plate,  of  clear,  translucent 
stone,  much  like  an  agate,  but  not  so  hard,  with  two 
cupids  holding  a  heart  between  them.  It  was  as  modem 
as  possible  in  design,  but  I  had  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
antiquity  in  the  place  and  the  price. 

The  sheik  of  the  field  men,  that  is  of  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  community,  who  could  always  control  the  dis- 
coveries of  antiques,  promised  me  to  preserve  any  new 
treasures  that  might  be  dug  up  until  my  return,  and  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  stock  on  hand,  I  remoimted  and  rode 
through  the  town  9gain,  to  go  down  to  the  river  and  re- 
join the  Phantom. 

Suleiman  was  waiting  for  me.  The  wily  old  fellow 
was  not  to  be  baulked  of  a  bottle  of  brandy,  which  he 
made  sure  he  would  receive  if  he  hung  on,  and  he  fell  in 
behind  me  on  the  way  to  the  boat. 

I  gave  him  a  run  of  it.  His  politeness  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  keep  up  with  me,  and  I  gave  the  horse 
the  rein,  taking  the  fields  instead  of  the  winding  path  that 
led  through  them  to  the  usual  landing-place.  The  old 
fbllow  stuck  to  his  saddle  like  a  cat,  and  went  over  trenches 
where  I  made  sure  I  should  shake  him  o%  as  if  he  had 
done  nothing  else  but  ride  steeple-chases  all  his  life,  nor 
did  he  pull  up  till  I  did,  at  the  bank  of  the  river,  where 
the  Phantom  lay  along  the  shore,  near  a  boat  which  evi- 
dently belonged  to  a  man  of  distinction.  Suleiman's  face 
grew  some  inches  longer  when  he  recognized  his  superior, 
Mohammed  Romali,  the  nazir  of  this  section.  Him  I 
found,  seated  on  a  carpet  under  a  sont  tree,  with  Trnm- 
bull,  and  the  two  were  discussing  sherbet  and  chiboukb 
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as  confidentially  as  if  tbey  had  known  each  other  firom 
childhood. 

He  had  arrived  a  short  time  before,  and  had  snmmoned 
the  resident  khadi  before  him  to  hear  a  report  of  the  late 
litigations  which  he  had  decided.  The  khadi  had  come 
down,  attended  by  several  litigants,  and  TnunbuU,  on  his 
arrival,  had  found  the  nazir  listening  to  the  statements, 
and  affirming  or  reversing  decrees,  as  the  cases  were  sev- 
erally Md  before  him.  But  he  interrupted  his  court  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Phantom^  and  between  them  they  had 
drank  some  half-dozen  cups  of  coffee  each,  and  had  finished 
nearly  as  many  pipes  of  tobacco. 

The  form  of  government  of  Egypt  is  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle  to  the  natives,  and  to  the  governors  themselves, 
but  Mohammed  Roumali,  the  governor  with  whom  I 
found  Trumbull,  informed  me  of  its  general  nature,  and 
it  is  somewhat  thus : 

Every  thing  here  is  autocratical.  The  viceroy  is  su- 
preme, and  makes  laws  as  he  pleases,  appointing  and  dis- 
^  appointing,  moving  and  re-moving,  as  his  vrill  inclines. 
Next  to  him  are  the  superintendent  governors  of  the  three 
great  sections  of  Egypt.  The  first  section  reaches  firom 
the  sea  to  a  point  not  &r  above  Cairo.  The  second  sec- 
tion firom  this  point  to  Semneh,  just  above  the  second  cata- 
ract, and  the  last  firom  Semneh  as  &r  south  as  the  viceroy 
can  collect  taxes.  Of  the  second  section,  which  covers  all 
that  part  of  the  Nile  that  travelers  ordinarily  go  over, 
Latif  Pasha  is  the  superintendent  governor,  exercising 
supreme  power.  Although  the  law  requires  all  sentences 
of  death  to  be  submitted  to  the  viceroy,  he  does  not  wait 
for  this,  but  executes  when  he  pleases.  Under  him,  and 
as  a  sort  of  associate  officer,  is  Abd-el-Eader  Bey,  who  is 
governor  of  the  same  section,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Latif  Pasha.  Under  him  again  are  governors  of  minor 
s^tions,  as,  for  example,  Abd-el-Rahman,  who  is  governor 
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from  Wkij  Halfeh  to  the  first  cataract,  and  Suleiman 
Efiendi,  who  is  governor  from  the  first  cataract  to 
Thebes.  Under  these  governors  are  traveling  governors, 
who  go  along  the  river  from  place  to  place,  examining 
the  condact  of  various  villages  and  cities,  hearing  appeals 
from  the  local  magistrates  and  judges,  and  attending  to 
similar  business.  Besides  these,  each  village  and  city  has 
its  local  governor,  whose  power  extends  only  to  the  next 
village ;  every  city  and  village  has  its  sheik,  as  also  has 
each  separate  trade  or  business.  Thus  the  boatmen  have 
their  sheik  in  every  large  place ;  the  laborers  in  the  field 
have  their  sheik ;  the  merchants,  the  donkey  owners,  and 
the  water  carriers.  The  office  of  the  sheik  is  hereditary, 
descending  from  father  to  son.  , 

The  interpreter  and  judge  of  the  law  is  in  the  first  in- 
stance the  khadi,  who  is  a  sort  of  clergyman,  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Koran  and  its  provisions.  Any  man 
dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  a  sheik,  may  go  to  the 
khadi,  and  from  him  to  the  nazir.  Thus  &r  an  appeal  is 
safe.  But  to  carry  it  further,  is  risking  lands  and  life,  in 
an  autocratical  country  like  this. 

The  khadi,  in  this  instance,  was  a  sort  of  chief  jxustice 
among  the  khadis  hereabouts.  He  was  a  plain,  elderly 
man,  dressed  in  the  simplest  costume — shirt  and  turban — 
but  a  man  of  dignity,  and  apparently  much  respected. 

He,  too,  came  on  board  the  boat,  and,  shortly  after, 
took  me  aside  and  begged  a  prescription  for  a  chronic  dis- 
ease with  which  he  was  afiected,  and  which  I  gave  him  as 
cautiously  as  I  could,  knowing  nothing  about  the  proper 
treatment.  I  recommended  what  I  knew  would  not  hurt 
him,  and,  as  it  afterward  turned  out,  I  was  very  fortunate, 
for  on  my  return  to  Edfou,  three  weeks  later,  he  pro- 
nounced  himself  a  well  man,  and,  wonderful  to  relate, 
attributed  it  to  the  medicine. 

The  charcoal  was  all  in,  and  still  they  sat.    Old  Su- 
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leiman  had  received  his  conge  long  ago.  The  nasdr 
knew  what  he  came  for,  and  found  business  for  him  else- 
where ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  frankly  told  us  why  he 
sent  him  away. 

I  believe  it  was  the  first  time  that  Trumbull  and  myself 
acknowledged  ourselves  smoked  out.  I  counted  pipes  un- 
til I  was  on  my  eleventh  and  he  must  have  been  on  the 
seventeenth,  and  there  was  still  no  sign  of  the  nazir  yield- 
ing. 

He  was  a  very  intelligent  man,  and  talked  freely  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Egypt.  We  picked  up  much  informa- 
tion from  him.  "  Don't  be  in  haste  about  going,"  said 
he,  observing  certain  signs  of  impatience.  "  There  is  no 
wind,  and  I  will  see  that  you  lose  nothing  by  chatting 
with  me  an  hour  or  two  longer.  It's  a  comfort  to  meet 
some  one  from  the  lower  country.  I  pass  the  summer 
here  among  these  people,  and  don't  see  an  intelligent 
man  till  the  travelers  begin  to  come  up  the  river  in  the 
winter."  And  so  we  filled  up  our  pipes  again,  and  went 
at  it  afresh. 

I  like  tobacco  moderately  and  immoderately,  nor  have 
I  any  hesitation  in  pronoimcing  myself  a  judge  of  tobacco. 
And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  although  on  first  tasting  it, 
I  condemned  Latakea  as  no  tobacco  at  all,  I  became  at 
length  inordinately  fond  of  it,  and  smoked  it  in  quantities 
incredible. 

The  tobacco  of  the  East  is  of  many  varieties.  The 
Turkish,  or  Stambouli,  found  in  Constantinople  bai^aars,  is 
strong,  somewhat  sharp,  and  not  pleasant.  It  is  now  im- 
ported to  America  in  quantities,  and  may  be  bought  any- 
where in  New  York.  It  is  of  light  color,  and  very  finely 
cut,  so  as  to  appear  almost  like  threads.  In  flavor,  to  lips 
that  have  been  pleased  with  genuine  Latakea,  the  Stam- 
bouli is  detestable. 

Next  comes  Syrian  Jebeli,  or  mountain  tobacco— a 
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fine-flavored  article,  but  acrid,  and  although  preferable  to 
Stambonli,  it  is  stronger  than  Latakea,  and  inferior  in 
delicacy.  My  American  taste  led  me  to  mix  it  with  the 
Latakea,  and  thus  briug  the  latter  up  to  the  strength  of 
good  Cuba  tobacco ;  but,  as  I  grew  to  liking  the  Latakea, 
I  dropped  the  Jebeli  entirely.  Egypt  has  its  beledi  to- 
bacco, that  is  the  n^ive  tobacco  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
of  the  lowest  grade.  The  common  people  use  it,  and  not 
infrequently  it  is  inflicted  on  guests  by  village  sheiks  and 
petty  officials,  as  I  remember  to  my  cost  at  Abou  Girg. 

There  are  two  cities  of  old  times  known  to  history  as 
Xtaodicea  :  the  one  Laodicea  of  Asia  Minor,  celebrated  as 
the  site  of  one  of  the  seven  churches ;  the  other  in  Syria, 
on  the  sea  coast,  not  &t  flrom  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  wandering  through  that  country  I 
found  the  place,  a  modem  Syrian  village,  in  the  heart  of 
which  stood  two  stately  ruins  of  Roman  glory,  a  temple 
and  perhaps  a  tomb.  In  this  latter  city,  Latakea,  as  it  is 
now  called,  much  tobacco  is  sold.  It  is  careflilly  pre- 
pared in  a  vray  not  elsewhere  known,  by  hanging  the 
leaves  in  a  smoke-house,  and  burning  under  them  chips 
of  a  fragrant  wood.  This  it  is  which  gives  to  the  tobacco 
that  slight  taste  of  smoke  which  Burton  and  other  travel- 
ers mention  without  knowing  its  origin,  and  which  leads 
them  to  condemn  it.  It  is  mostly  sent  to  Egypt,  where 
the  demand  is  never  supplied.  Little  of  the  best  Latakea 
travels  elsewhere,  and  I  have  sent  to  Cairo  for  all  that  I 
have  imported  since  my  return,  being  certain  of  getting 
the  best  there.  Its  fragrance  is  ambrosial,  its  eflects  on 
brain  and  nerves  beyond  description  calm. 

Come  and  see  me  some  evening,  O  my  friend,  and  we 
will  dose  the  windows,  and  drop  the  curtains,  and  shut 
out  the  sight,  if  not  the  sound,  of  the  rattling,  driving, 
furious  western  world,  and  you  shall  wrap  my  old  and 
travel-stained  boomoose  around  you,  crown  your  head 
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with  my  tarboache  that  has  been  wet  with  the  spray  of 
the  second  cataract  of  the  Kile,  the  sea  of  Galilee,  the 
frozen  dews  of  Hermon,  and  the  waters  of  the  Fharpar, 
and  you  shall  sip  mocha  (veritable  akwa  of  the  orient), 
black  and  fragrant  as  the  drink  of  gods,  while  we  make 
the  air  blae  with  the  delicious  aroma  of  Latakea,  fit  for 
the  shapes  and  shades  that  hamit  my  memories  of  the 
East,  which  yon  shall  share. . 

Mohammed  Roumali  kept  his  promise,  that  we  should 
not  suffer  by  our  delay.  While  he  talked,  his  messengers 
had  coUected  the  people  in  all  directions,  and  he  had  at 
length  a  hundred  fellaheen  waiting  his  orders.  At  three 
in  the  afternoon  he  went  ashore,  and  they  took  hold  of 
the  tow-rope,  and  went  up  the  bank  with  a  wilL  It  was 
child's-play  to  them,  so  many  on  one  boat,  and  they  drew 
us  in  two  hours  further  than  our  own  men  would  have 
been  able  to  track  in  a  day.  The  current  above  Edfou  is 
very  strong,  and  the  assistance  was  most  timely.  To* 
ward  evening  a  light  breeze  sprang  up,  and,  taking  in  the 
tow-rope,  we  shot  ahead  of  ^e  dusky  group,  who  stood 
in  a  body  on  the  shore,  and  watched  us  for  a  long  time  as 
we  went  up  the  river. 
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I  WAS  roused  from  a  sound  sleep  by  a  terrible  row  on 
shore.  My  room  was  six  feet  by  four,  of  which  four  two 
feet  were  occupied  by  my  bed.  Trumbull's  room,  of  the 
same  size,  was  opposite  to  mine,  and  the  entire  stem  of  the 
boat  was  in  one  room,  which  was  occupied  by  the  ladies. 
I  raised  myself  on  my  elbow  high  enough  to  look  out  of 
my  window  which  stood  open  day  and  night,  and  seeing  a 
general  skirmish  going  on  between  the  crew  and  some 
natives,  I  seized  my  koorbash  and  sprang  from  the  win- 
dow to  the  bank. 

The  appearance  of  theHowajji  suspended  hostilities,  and 
I  now  learned  for  the  first  time  that  Mohammed  Roumali 
had  placed  an  officer  on  the  boat  with  orders,  whenever 
the  wind  fidled,  to  press  fellaheen  into  service  on  the  tow- 
rope,  so  that  our  lost  time  at  Edfou  should  be  frilly  made 
up.  We  could  not,  without  incivility,  refuse  this  aid,  and 
yet  it  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  except  in  the  result. 
Leaving  the  cawass  to  exercise  his  authority,  I  turned 
back  to  the  boat  and  we  pushed,  or  rather  they  pulled 
us,  on.  Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  loud  outcry  on 
the  bank ;  Abd-el-Atti  rushed  into  the  cabin  for  his  pis- 
tols and  I  followed  him  out  with  mine,  under  a  sort  of 
imagination  that  not  less  than  a  thousand  Bedouins  must 
be  in  the  neighborhood  waiting  to  attack  us. 
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The  crew,  taken  mightily  with  the  notion  of  gettmg 
help  on  the  tow-rope,  had  organized  in  a  sort  of  roving 
party,  and  with  the  cawass  at  their  head  were  marching 
aboat  three  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  where  they 
could  cut  off  all  natives  who  attempted  to  escape  inland 
and  drive  them  down  to  the  tow-rope.  By  this  means  they 
had  now  about  fifty  and  were. in  high  spirits,  as  indeed 
were  those  that  were  caught,  who  the  moment  they  were 
at  work,  entered  into  the  pleasure  of  catching  others. 
The  rascals  so  much  enjoyed  entrapping  their  friends  that 
I  lost  all  pity  for  them.  But  the  crew  had  met  their 
match  in  a  group  of  nearly  forty  natives  who  were  as- 
sembled in  an  opening  among  the  standing  corn,  and  who 
had  gotten  the  idea  that  a  government  boat  was  coming 
to  catch  and  press  them  for  soldiers  in  the  army  of  Said 
Pasha.  Death  has  no  such  horror  for  Egyptians  as  this 
fete  of  being  pressed  as  a  soldier.  To  avoid  it  they  cut 
off  their  fingers,  pluck  out  their  eyes,  and  mutilate  them- 
selves in  every  way. 

The  little  group  were  assembled  with  all  the  determina- 
tion of  rebels  in  a  brave  cause,  and  as  the  cawass  made 
his  appearance  through  the  com,  a  lance  went  by  his  head 
within  an  inch  of  it,  and  struck  the  shoulder  of  Hassan 
Hegazi,  but  being  nearly  spent  wounded  him  but  slightly. 
A  tremendous  yell  from  both  sides  announced  the  deter- 
mination of  both  to  fight  out  the  battle  thus  commenced, 
and  Abd-el-Atti  hearing  it  rushed  to  the  rescue  with  the 
Howajji  dose  behind  him.  The  combatants  were  still 
iacing  each  other  when  we  arrived,  and  Hassan  brought 
me  the  spear  which  I  preserved  as  a  trophy  and  have 
with  me  now.  The  arrival  of  fire-arms  put  an  end  to  the 
contest.  The  poor  feellaheen  dropped  on  their  knees  and 
begged  for  mercy. 

Abd-el-Atti  explained  to  them  what  was  wanted  of 
them,  and  their  fi^u^es  lit  up  with  delight,  while  the  scoun- 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  had  left  Es  Siout  a  day  before  us, 
and  where  somewhere  hereabout. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  mider  the  high  bloff 
on  which  stands  the  temple  of  Koom  Ombos,  and  we 
climbed  the  hill  before  break&st,  all  four  of  ns,  to  see  the 
ruins  and  the  view  up  the  river. 

The  temple  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Ptoleay  Philo- 
metor,  b.c.  180,  and  continued  and  completed  during 
the  reigns  of  his  successors,  and  is  singular  in  being,  as  it 
were,  a  double  temple,  having  two  shrines,  in  which  two 
contemplar  gods  were  worshiped,  the  one  in  each. 

There  is  a  gateway  of  another  temple  standing,  but 
the  stone  of  the  temple  itself  is  Men  down  the  hill,  and 
lies  in  irregular  masses  even  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
No  one  can  even  trace  the  former  shape  of  this  building. 
The  chief  interest  in  looking  at  the  large  temple  consists 
in  the  &ct  that  its  sculptures  were  never  wholly  finished, 
and  the  marks  of  the  artists,  the  outline  drawings  of  the 
figures,  and  the  squares  into  which  the  surfiu^e  of  the 
stone  was  marked  out  befbre  drawing  the  figures,  all  re- 
main  freshly  visible,  even  to  the  places  where  the  chisel 
had  but  ti^Uched  the  rock.  There  is  something  melan- 
choly in  the  unfinished  painting  of  a  dead  painter,  the 
haL&hewn  marble  of  a  dead  sculptor,  the  halfwritten 
song  of  a  dead  poet.  How  much  more  oppressive  the 
melancholy,  where  the  painter  and  sculptor  have  been 
dead  two  thousand  years,  and  the  stone  remains  as  it  was 
left,  and  the  lines  still  stand  on  the  sur&ce ! 

While  we  stood  looking  out  alternately  to  the  south  and 
to  the  north-west,  the  boat  of  our  American  fiiends  came 
up  the  river  with  a  Mr  breeze,  and  we  ran  hastily  down 
the  sloping,  side  of  the  hiU,  plunging  our  feet  into  the 
loose  desert  sand,  and  were  on  board  as  die  first  breath 
of  wind  reached  us.  We  dashed  up  the  river  rapidly, 
and  as  the  breeze  fireshened  to  almost  a  gale,  we  flew  be- 
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fore  it.  The  golden  sandB  now  came  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  on  both  sides  of  us,  often  seeming  ready  to 
overflow  and  destroy  the  groups  of  palms  that  stood  on 
the  shore.  As  we  approached  Es  Sonan  the  villages  im- 
proved in  appearance,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  be 
smiling.  Even  the  desert  was  beaatrfnl,  exceedingly, 
and  the  sky  was  glorious. 

Hassabo,  the  steersman,  the  best  man  on  the  boat,  had 
his  fiunily  in  a  small  village  below  Es  Souan,  and  of 
course  must  take  this  opportunity  to  see  them.  As  we 
could  not  ascend  the  cataract  till  the  next  day,  we  gave 
him  leave  of  absence  to  rejoin  us  above  the  cataract,  and 
he  made  ready  his  baggage  and  the  little  presents  he  had 
brought  £rom  Cairo. 

All  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  for  miles  before  we 
reached  the  village,  his  acquaintances  haQed  him,  and  he 
exchanged  with  them  the  graceful  phrases  of  eastern 
salutation.  The  news  of  his  approach  ran  along  the 
shore  &ster  than  we  flew,  and  many  voices  out  of  the 
fields  and  villages  hailed  us  with  shouts  of  ^^  welcome 
Hassabo  I^'  At  length  we  came  up  to  a  group  of  dark- 
&ced  persons  (for  Hassabo  is  a  Nubian,  and  black),  and 
here  we  let  the  sheet  fly,  and  the  boaVs  keel  scraped  the 
sand.  Over  flew  all  his  baggage  &r  up  the  bank,  and 
then  Hassabo  sprang  into  his  mother's  arms.  The  old 
woman  stood  trembling  on  the  shore,  looking  wistfully 
for  him  till  he  left  the  boat.  Then  she  threw  her  arms 
around  him,  and  clasped  him  dose,  and  wept  over  him, 
and  kissed  his  cheeks,  and  all  the  time  he  stood  silent 
and  motionless,  only  looking  at  her  and  the  surrounding 
group.  She  touched  his  cheeks  and  his  hands  as  i^  like 
old  Isaac,  her  eyesight  were  dim,  and  she  would  know 
him  by  the  softness  of  his  shining  skin,  and  then  she  laid 
her  withered  hand  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  leaned 
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forward  and  threw  herself  again  on  his  breast.  Yea— 
Terily — it  was  her  boy* 

O,  Philip,  my  firiend,  who  will  read  these  lines  as  if  you 
heard  my  voice  speaking  them,  you  will  understand  how 
my  heart  yearned  to  that  mother,  though  she  was  black 
and  poor.  There  was  a  day,  long,  long  after  that,  when 
another  wanderer  reached  his  mother's  house,  and  found 
her  alone  where  he  had  left  her  with  his  father's  pres- 
ence. And  when  the  &r-trayeled  boy  pressed  her  quir- 
ering  lips,  though  it  was  in  a  sunny  American  home, 
among  trees  and  vines,  and  with  fair  white  fiices  around 
them,  his  heart  went  back  to  the  cataract  and  black 
Hassabo  and  his  glad  old  mother. 

We  stood  OL  deck  in  front  of  the  cabin  doors,  and 
looked  admiringly  on  the  scene.  The  crew  entered  into 
it  with  keen  delight,  and  as  the  sheet  was  hauled  home, 
and  they  heaved  her  bow  from  the  shore,  they  gave  three 
genuine  hurras,  as  we  had  taught  them  how,  for  Hassabo, 
and  on  rushed  the  Phantom  to  &r  Syene.  It  was  three 
in  the  afternoon  when  we  dashed  by  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  ruined  citadel,  and  among  the  rocks  "wiiich 
here  fill  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  fired  our  salute  tO  the 
cataract  as  we  came  to  the  land  at  its  foot  under  the 
tower  of  Syene. 

Here,  again,  was  a  point  in  my  wanderings  that  was 
full  of  interest,  as  one  of  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the 
world.  Here,  in  old  days,  men  paused,  and  hesitated,  and 
turned  back.  The  dwellers  beyond  Syene  were  unknown 
heathen.  But  here  were  four  travelers  from  alahd  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  who  had  come  thus  &t  to  look  at 
Syene,  and  pass  its  rocky  barriers,  and  go  on  to  a  more 
distant  point,  whose  feet  had  already  traveled  six  thousand 
miles  from  home,  and  would  walk  many  thousand  more 
before  they  returned  to  that  threshold  again.  The  world 
ended  here,  and  the  world  ends  not  &r  from  here  now; 
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palaces,  and  the  ayenging  angel  swept  his  wing  oyer 
them,  and  their  yery  dust  went  away  on  the  wind.  Ele- 
phantine lay  in  the  Nile,  and  other  nations  took  the  place 
of  Egypt  in  the  roll  of  time.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  place 
in  Egypt  that,  could  it  haye  a  yoice,  would  utter  more 
strange  and  splendid  histories  of  men  and  kings  than  this 
island. 

It  lies  in  the  riyer,  from  the  foot  of  the  cstaraot, 
stretching  down  in  front  of  Es  Souan  about  a  nule,  and  is 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  It  sur&ce  is  a  mass  of 
ruins,  shapeless  and  hideous.  Ruin  sits  triumphant  here. 
Not  eyen  the  plowshare  of  andent  history,  which  has  run 
oyer  so  many  ruins,  could  preyail  here  to  penetrate  the 
mass.  A  small  part  of  the  island  is  cultiyated,  but  a  large 
portion  still  remains  in  the  condition  I  haye  described,  and 
so  will  remain  so  long  as  the  world  stands.  Fragments 
of  statues,  a  gateway  of  the  time  of  the  mighty  son  of 
Philip,  an  altar  whose  fire  was  long  ago  extinguished  in 
the  blood  of  its  worshipers;  these  and  similar  relics  re- 
main; but  nothing  to  indicate  the  shiqpe,  extent,  or 
date  of  any  of  the  buildings  that  formerly  coyered  the 
island. 

On  the  shore  a  group  of  Nubian  girls  met  us  with 
their  small  worked  baskets  and  mats,  and  a  few  antiques, 
for  sale.  They  were  the  first  specimens  of  the  Nubians 
we  had  seen  at  their  homes,  and  they  were  as  different 
a  race  from  the  Egyptians  as  we  ourselyes.  Black  in 
color,  but  with  sharply-cut  features  and  beautiful  eyes, 
they  are  as  fine-looking  a  people  as  the  world  can 
produce.  Nor  do  they  hide  their  beauties.  The  fall 
costume  of  the  unmarried  females  is  a  simple  leathern 
^dle  arouud  the  waist,  with  a  fringe  hanging  a  few 
inches  below  it.  There  was  one  girl  among  those  at 
Elephantine  that  was  exceedingly  beautiful.  She  was 
taU,  slender,  and  graceful  as  a  deer,  and  quite  as  timid. 
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She  would  not  approach  us  near  enou^ 
for  sale,  but  coming  withm  ten  feet  w< 
and  spring  into  the  air  like  a  &wn  s 
then  coming  slowly  back  approach  i 
only  to  retreat  in  the  same  way.  H< 
of  fmi,  and  her  eyes  were  brim&l 
watched  her  for  half  an  honr,  offerinj 
dace  her  to  come  nearer,  but  we  wei 
to  lay  it  down  and  let  her  take  it  up 
three  or  four  yards  away,  and  then  si 
eyes  fixed  on  us,  never  removing  her  g 
over  the  island  until  sunset  and  dark, 
moon  was  bright,  we  rowed  up  the  r 
between  the  island  and  the  rocky  bli 
and  let  our  boat  drift  slowly  down  by 
and  the  dark  rocks. 

I  found  the  cabin  of  the  Phanton 
&t  and  comfortable  looking  Copt,  h 
called  himself  American  agent  at  Es  i 
Mustapha  at  Luxor  was  the  only  agen 
Cairo,  but  the  fellow  was  so  sincere  ab 
doubt  his  own  belief  that  he  held  s< 
pointment. 

As  he  wanted  the  opportunity  to  i 
out  of  us,  and  as  I  wanted  nothing  at  1 
three  or  four  handsome  koorbashes  as 
(for  they  carve  them  very  skillfully), 
bring  some  down  early  the  next  m 
going  to  leave  in  the  forenoon ;  and  sc 
we  had  time  for  dinner,  coffee,  and  pi 

Early  in  the  morning  Trumbull  anc 
alone  into  the  vast  cemetery  that  a! 
Souan.  The  tombs  extend  over  mile 
and  date  from  the  very  earliest  period 
largest  and  the  most  desolate  burial 
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Ko  tree  sheds  its  leaves  on  the  mounds,  no  blade  of  grass 
springs  up  to  cheer  the  mourners  with  the  emblem  of 
resurrection.  Not  one  solitary  palm  looks  heavenward 
from  this  dry,  sandy  waste  of  death. 

Near  the  village,  just  at  sunrise,  we  saw  a  funeral  cere- 
mony, but  did  not  pause.  We  wandered  an  hour  in  the 
hollows  and  over  the  hills  of  this  curious  Golgotha,  and 
then  climbed  a  hill  that  overlooks  the  outlet  of  the  cata- 
ract, and  lay  down  on  the  sandy  summit  to  gaze  on 
Elephantine  and  the  Nile. 

"  Ya  Braheem  Effendi— Braheem  Effendi." 

The  shout  came  as  if  from  the  tombs  themselves.  Deep 
down  in  the  hollow  we  saw  two  Arabs  leading  horses, 
and  they  seeing  us,  came  up  the  hill  to  say  that  the 
governor  of  Es  Souan  was  at  his  diwan,  and  had  sent 
horses  to  request  us  to  honor  him  with  a  morning  visit. 
We  had  not  yet  breakfasted,  but  promising  to  see  him 
after  breakfast  (he  had  called  on  us  the  evening  previous, 
and  wasted  a  half  hour  of  his  and  our  time  in  dull  formali- 
ties of  talk),  we  cantered  down  to  the  boat. 

The  soi-disant  American  agent  was  waiting  for  us  out- 
side the  cabin  with  his  pile  of  koorbashes.  Ferraj  had 
wisely  kept  him  out  lest  he  should  spoil  by  his  pres- 
ence one  of  HajJL  Mohammed's  inimitable  breakfasts.  He 
apologized  for  not  coming  earlier,  as  he  said  his  son  had 
died  in  the  night  and  he  was  detained  in  the  morning  to 
bury  him.  He  was  as  cool  about  it  as  if  he  had  spoken 
of  a  dog,  and  this  sudden  change  in  his  &mily  since  he 
had  parted  from  us  the  evening  before — a  son  sick  in  bed 
then,  but  buried  three  feet  deep  now — did  not  appear  to 
him  a  matter  worth  mentioning  except  by  way  of  apology 
for  his  delay.  Such  hasty  burial  is  the  eastern  custom. 
Doubtless  this  was  the  burial  we  had  seen. 

The  expense  of  taking  the  boat  up  the  cataract  was,  as 
the  reader  already  knows,  no  concern  of  ours,  hut  Abd- 
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el-Atti  was  in  a  &ir  way  to  be  swindl 
aid  him  in  person,  and  we  consented. 

Every  one  who  has  read  books  o 
with  the  fact,  that  the  first  cataract  oi 
from  time  immemoiial  under  the  char 
tain,  who  monopolized  the  fees  for  di 
rapids.  Of  late  years  the  increase  ol 
great  that  there  are  four  reiscs  in  | 
tend  to  the  bosiness ;  and  it  is  so  pi 
they  have  a  great  many  other  persons 
even  to  the  governor  at  Es  Souan  h 
sake  of  having  his  own  boat  taken  ni 
the  sake  of  part  of  the  pay,  never  intei 
of  the  cataract  in  their  rapacity. 

But  we  were  fortified  with  a  firmac 
and  if  it  were  of  no  use  here,  it  wa 
would  be  any  where.  Besides  this,  a 
Pasha  to  the  governor  at  Es  Souan, 
Abd-el-Kader  Bey,  instructed  him  tc 
tion  to  us.  "We  accordingly  sent  bin 
reises  of  the  cataract  at  his  diwan,  wb 
them.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over 
residence,  where  we  found  the  gover 
clave  with  the  aheUaleey  or  men  of  th 

Old  Reis  Hassan  was  conspicuous 
and  broad  shoulders.  He  is  celebrate< 
father  before  him.  Bag  Boug  was  a 
ian,  gaunt  and  8tout-fi*amed,  with  an 
and  an  arm  like  a  Titan's.  The  othei 
Selim,  were  younger  and  more  silent ; 
abundantly  able  to  lifb  the  boat  on  t 
carry  it  over  the  hills.  "We  had  mani 
a  consultation  among  the  worthies,  ii 
nor*s  son-in-law,  a  sharp-looking  Gree 
spicnouspart.  He  was  apparently  gove 
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We  sat  down  on  dingy  coshions,  and  accepted  pipes 
and  coffee  before  the  conference  began,  and  at  length 
opened  the  subject  by  reqaesting  the  governor  to  inform 
us  what  the  reis  of  the  cataract  proposed  to  do  for  us. 

The  governor  hesitated  a  moment,  and  his  ready  son- 
in-law  answered  for  him,  that  the  reis  said  our  boat  was 
too  heavy  and  large  to  go  up  the  cataract  at  alL 

We  smoked  a  while  in  silence,  deliberating  on  this  com- 
munication, and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  was  looking  over  the 
faces  of  the  four  reises,  and  studying  out  their  separate 
capacities  and  influence  with  each  other. 

"  Our  boat  has  been  up  the  cataract  every  year  for  four 
years." 

This  was  no  answer.  That  a  thing  has  been  done  once 
or  four  times  is  no  reason  that  it  can  be  done  again  in 
Egypt. 

"  She  will  break.  The  water  is  very  low  thb  year.  It 
was  earlier  when  she  went  up  before." 

"It  was  February  last." 

This  was  a  point-blank  difference,  but  it  produced  no 
effect.  We  conversed  a  few  moments  in  English,  and 
then  smoked  silently  a  while. 

"  Very  well ;  we  have  given  up  the  idea  of  going  up 
the  cataract." 

"  There  are  very  good  boats  to  be  had  at  Es  Souan 
that  will  go  up  the  cataract  easily." 

This  meant  that  the  governor  or  his  son  and  the  shel- 
lalee  had  a  boat  that  they  would  like  to  force  us  to  hire. 

"  There  isn't  a  boat  within  five  hundred  miles  of  Es 
Souan  fit  for  an  American  to  go  in.  We  are  going 
back." 

This  was  a  poser. 

"  Perhaps,  if  you  took  out  the  kitchen,  the  stores,  and 
all  the  baggage,  she  might  be  light  enough." 

"  Perhaps  she  would  ;  but  if  wo  go  up  at  all  wo  go  as 
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we  are.  But  we  have  given  up  going.  We  will  go  down 
the  river  this  afternoon.  Perhaps  the  governor  will  for- 
ward a  letter  for  us  to  Abd-el-Eader  Bey  ?" 

There  was  a  strong  hint  in  this  suggestion,  and  the 
governor  felt  it.  There  was  another  brief  time  of  smoke 
and  sUence,  and  Bag  Boug  then  growled  out  his  opinion. 
He  did  not  see  any  difSoulty  in  taking  the  boat  up  if  there 
were  men  enough  to  pull  her.  But  it  would  cost  a  great 
deal. 

"How  much?" 

A  long  silence.  Hassan  spoke  suggestingly,  "  Fifteen 
hundred  piastres." 

I  looked  at  him,  at  the  governor,  at  his  son-in-law,  laid 
down  my  chibouk,  gathered  my  shawl  around  me,  and 
walked  toward  the  door. 

"Tell  the  governor  I  will  send  a  letter  for  Abd-el- 
Kader  Bey,  which  I  wish  him  to  despatch  immediately, 
and  we  will  sail  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  governor  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  the  reises  united 
in  making  a  new  proposition.  One  thousand  piastres 
would  cover  it  all.  I  came  out  and  left  them.  Then 
Abd-el-Atti  thundered  at  them. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  the  effendi  having  his  highness's 
letter  if  this  is  all  ho  gets  by  it  ?  When  did  you  ever 
get  a  thousand  piastres  for  taking  a  boat  up  the  cataract  ? 
You  are  all  a  set  of  thieves  together.  I  understand  yon, 
and  Braheem  Effendi  understands  you,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  when  Abd-el-Kader  Bey  hears  of  it  he  will  make  you 
move  up  here.  He  will  understand  it,  too,  eh  ?  What 
do  you  think  he  will*  say,  eh  ?  when  he  hears  that  the 
gentleman  with  his  highness's  letter  could  not  go  up  the 
cataract,  eh  ?" 

They  endeavored  to  soothe  him,  and  gradually  came 
down  in  their  offers,  and  at  length  he  gdt  a  chance  to 
speak  to  old  Hassan  alone,  and  whispered  to  him  a  promise 
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of  an  extra  backsheesh  above  the  contract  price,  unknown 
to  the  others.  This  converted  Hassan,  and  he  yielded 
slowly  to  the  offer  of  four  hundred  piastres,  which  the 
others  finally  came  to  most  reluctantly,  and  then  ^t  was 
closed,  and  I  returned  to  the  room. 

The  next  question  came  to  be  discussed :  this  was  the 
when.  It  was  now  eleven  o'clock,  and  of  course  too  late 
to  go  up  to-day. 

"  Why  too  late  ?" 

"  No  one  can  go  up  without  starting  very  early  in  the 
morning." 

"  How  long  does  it  take  ?" 

"  Two  days ;  one  day  to  go  up  to  the  foot  of  the  last 
fidJ,  the  next  to  go  up  the  gate  (which  is  the  first  great 
fidl  at  the  head  of  the  cataract)." 

"  Two  days !  In  the  name  of  the  Prophet  what  is  the 
use  of  taking  two  days  ?  It  ought  to  be  done  in  four 
hours,  and  it  can  and  must." 

"  Impossible  1" 

"There's  no  such  word  in  America.  The  thing  must 
be  done.  It  is  now  eleven — ^not  yet  noon.  We  must  b^ 
at  PhilsB  by  sunset.  We  will  not  spend  another  night 
here,  or  in  the  cataract.  Up  the  river  or  down,  which- 
ever the  reises  please,"  and  I  left  them  disputing. 

At  length  they  came  to  it,  and  then  the  troop  came 
down  to  the  river,  the  old  governor  leading,  and  the  pro- 
cession following.  We  had  crossed  to  Elephantine  again, 
but  returned  when  we  saw  the  procession,  and  instantly 
made  all  ready  for  a  start.  The  governor  remained  long 
enough  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  endeavored  to  retrieve  his 
character  by  telling  all  sorts  of  stories  of  the  shellalee, 
laying  the  blame  of  the  slow  contract  to  them.  I  sus- 
pected him  the  more  for  his  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  the  im- 
putation, and  having  bowed  him  ashore,  we  were  ready 
to  start. 
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For  the  benefit  of  travelers  who  pay  their  own  way 
up  the  Nile,  I  record  the  terms  of  the  contract  as  con- 
cluded. 

For  four  hundred  piastres  they  were  to  take  us  up  and 
do\ni  the  cataract,  but  in  addition  to  this  there  was  a 
private  agreement  with  old  Hassan  to  give  him  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  more.  Half  the  money  to  be  paid  on  the 
Kafe  delivery  of  the  boat  at  Phil©,  and  the  other  half  on 
her  safe  return  to  Es  Souan  after  the  completion  of  our 
Kubian  voyage. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  were  going  no  further  than  Es 
Souan,  but  joined  us  on  board  the  Phantom  to  go  up  the 
cataract  with  us,  and  return  from  Philaj  on  donkeys. 

The  reises  were  in  good  spirits,  and  as  well  satisfied  as 
If  their  utmost  demands  had  been  yielded  to.  They  only 
begged  us  to  inform  every  body,  as  they  would,  that  we 
had  paid  a  thousand  piastres,  and  help  them  raise  the  price 
this  year. 

We  stowed  away  all  glass  and  movables,  lashed  every 
thing  that  was  likely  to  be  thrown  down,  and  then,  with 
a  shout  and  a  salute  of  ten  guns,  we  dashed  away  before 
a  grand  breeze,  and,  rounding  the  bluff  of  black  basalt, 
which  frowns  over  the  upper  end  of  Elephantine,  we 
breasted  the  last  rush  of  the  rapids,  which  are  called  the 
Cataract  of  the  Nile. 
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heads,  and  drove  the  boat  into  the  current^  whose  strength 
increased  at  each  moment.  Two  miles  of  this  navigation, 
torning  frequently  short  around  rocks,  now  skirting  the 
edge  of  a  foaming  mass,  now  sliding  with  a  grating  jar 
over  a  smooth  stone  that  lay  hidden  under  the  boiling 
foam,  brought  us  to  a  point  where  the  river  came  down 
several  passages  through  the  rocks  into  the  one  broad 
stream  up  which  we  had  come. 

Selecting  the  easternmost  passage,  down  which  the 
waters  poured  in  yellow  foam,  we  breasted  the  current 
with  a  full  sail  and  stndning  spars.  The  Phantom  rushed 
at  it  as  if  she  knew  what  was  before  her,  and  enjoyed  the 
contest.  Just  so  I  have  seen  her  gallant  namesake  breast 
the  rushing  ebb-tide  off  Watch-hill,  in  a  stiff  north-easter, 
coming  up  before  it,  and  rolling  heavily,  but  plunging 
•  through  bravely. 

The  water  flew  from  the  bow,  and  the  short  ascent  was 
almost  won,  when  she  hesitated,  trembled,  and  then, 
slowly  yielding,  she  paused. 

We  were  all  on  deck  among  the  men,  the  three  ladies 
seated  in  front  of  the  cabin  door,  and  the  gentlemen 
standing  by  them.  There  was  just  wind  enough  to  hold 
US  where  we  were ;  and  we  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  neither  progressing  nor  receding. 

Reis  Hassan  looked  up  stream  and  down  stream,  now 
on  this  and  now  on  that  side.  Selim  was  stead&st  at  the 
tiller,  Ibrahim  was  on  the  look-out  forward,  and  Bag 
Boug  was  every  where  at  once. 

The  old  man  watched  the  full  and  straining  sail ;  and 
as  he  saw  her  slowly  yield  and  give  back  to  the  heavy 
rush  of  the  river,  he  shouted  for  a  rope,  and,  seizing  the 
coUs  of  the  heavy  Uban  (the  tow-rope),  dropped  his  tur- 
ban, two  tarbouches,  and  all  his  clothes,  quick  as  light- 
ning, and  sprang  into  the  furious  current.  Ten  strokes 
of  his  powerful  arms,  and  he  was  on  a  black  rock,  around 
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wbiob  the  water  was  raging.  From  this  he  dived  again, 
up  stream,  and  disappeared.  The  next  instant  he  came 
above  water,  far  up  stream.  No  human  power  could 
swim  that  distance  in  that  current.  Ho  had,  doubtless, 
helped  himself  along  by  rocks  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stream ;  but  he  had  never  let  go  his  hold  on  the  heavy 
rope.  A  dozen  Nubians  followed  him,  made  the  rope 
faat  around  a  rock  directly  ahead  of  us,  and  then, 
throwing  themselves  into  the  stream,  came  flying  down 
to  the  boat,  which  they  caught  as  they  swept  by,  and 
swung  themselves  in,  and  all  hands  commenced  haul- 
ing with  a  tremendous  chorus  of  "  Hah,  Allah !"  All  tins 
occupied  a  briefer  time  than  I  have  taken  t6  describe  it, 
and  the  boat  was  still  breasting  the  stream ;  but  now  she 
began  to  go  up,  up,  with  eveiy  repeat  of  the  chorus,  tm- 
til,  just  as  she  was  on  the  very  crest  of  the  rapid,  and  en-  • 
tering  the  smooth  water,  crack  1  The  rope  flew  high  in 
the  air  as  it  parted,  and  she  sagged  over  to  the  side  of 
the  passage,  and  thumped  heavily  on  the  rocks,  where 
she  rested. 

The  shouts  that  arose  from  fifty  Arab  throats  drowned 
the  roar  of  the  waters  as  this  mishap  occurred ;  but  in 
a  moment  twenty  men  were  in  the  water,  other  ropes 
were  carried  forward,  and  then,  with  a  long,  steady  haul, 
she  was  swung  off  the  rocks  into  the  stream,  and  up  into 
a  safe  eddy  at  the  top  of  this  part  of  the  cataract,  the  men 
swimming  to  her  from  all  directions,  and  she  flying  on  be- 
fore the  wind  to  the  next  place  of  trial. 

Again,  as  before,  the  wind  carried  us  halfway  up  this ; 
and  then  the  black  skins  flashed  through  the  water,  and 
ropes  were  sent  out  to  the  rocks,  and  she  was  drawn  into 
an  eddy  halfway  up,  where  she  rested  agidn  a  moment. 
Here  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  her  headed  into  a 
narrow  passage,  not  ten  yards  wide,  down  which  the 
water  fell  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  a  hundred  feet. 
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The  broader  stream  foamed  and  dashed  high  up  on  the 
rooks,  around  which  it  flowed.  This  passage  seemed 
deeper,  and  Reis  Hassan  knew  his  business.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  sheer  lifting  alone  could  get  the  boat  up  this 
fiJl,  and  three  ropes  were  got  out  while  we  lay  in  the 
eddy.  Old  Hassan  sprang  to  the  rocks,  and  threw  a 
handful  of  dust  into  the  air.  In  an  instant  men  started  up 
in  every  part  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Kile.  The  valley 
that  a  moment  before  had  seemed  to  be  only  the  abode 
of  rocks  and  the  great  river,  where  from  hill  to  hill  there 
was  only  black  stone  and  white  foam,  now  swarmed  with 
life,  and  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  rushed 
down  to  the  boat  to  idd  in  the  hauling,  and  daim  their 
share  of  the  reward.  The  children,  whose  name  was 
Legion,  stood  on  the  shore  and  shouted  '^Bucksheesh 
Howajji  I'*  in  every  tone  conceivable,  while  some  threw 
themselves  into  the  current,  and  came  dancing  down  the 
water,  and  went  by  us  in  a  twinkling,  soon  coming  up, 
with  their  logs  or  floats  on  their  shoulders,  to  claim  their 

pay- 

We  were  ready  for  another  attempt.  Bag  Boug  made 
his  appearance  nt  the  cabin  door,  where  I  was  standing. 
He  was  wet,  and  cold,  and  shivering.  He  begged  hard. 
Bag  Boug  is  always  wet,  and  cold,  and  shivering,  and  al- 
ways wants  brandy.  We  had  a  lot  on  board,  reserved 
for  such  purposes.  Possibly  the  reader  remembers  my 
purchase  of  it  in  the  Mouski  from  the  ancient  gentleman 
into  whose  arms  my  donkey  threw  me.  Old  Hassan 
never  drinks,  and  I  did  not  care  how  drunk  the  others 
were,  for  he  was,  after  all,  the  man  of  the  party.  I 
handed  Bag  Boug  the  glass — sl  large  tumbler — and  a 
bottle  to  pour  for  himselC  He  filled  the  tumbler  to  the 
brim,  and  poured  it  dpwn  his  throat  as  if  it  were  water, 
and  while  I  looked  on  in  astonishment  he  repeated  the 
dose.  On  my  honor  that  shellalee  drank  a  full  pint  of 
12 
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bowsprit  or  forward  rigging,  there  was  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt the  view  forward  from  his  stand.  Bat  he  was 
steadily  at  work  boning  a  fowl,  and  attending  to  his 
usual  duties  as  quietly  as  if  she  were  lying  at  anchor  in  a 
ealm.  A  dozen  naked  Nubians  were  ritting  forward  of 
the  kitchen,  and  clinging  to  its  sides,  but  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  them  whatever,  nor  did  he  once  cease  his 
work  in  all  the  passage  of  the  cataract.  Enough  for  him 
that  we  had  ordered  an  early  dinner,  and  he  was  hasten- 
ing it  as  &st  as  possible; 

Now  they  announced  the  boat  ready  for  her  last 
trial  An  immense  hawser  was  made  &st  Uterally  around 
the  boat,  and  this  was  long  enough  for  two  hundred  men 
to  take  hold  of.  The  sail  was  stowed  away ;  no  one  could 
manage  it  in  this  place.  And  now  with  a  long  steady 
song,  and  as  steady  a  pull  as  they  could  make,  the 
Pha/niom  entered  the  gate  and  mounted  the  rapid,  and 
emerged  from  Egypt  into  Nubia  up  the  last  reach  of  the 
cataract.  Tumbling  overboard  every  body  but  the  reises 
and  their  immediate  attendants,  with  the  sails  shaken  out 
to  the  breeze,  we  swept  on,  now  to  the  left,  around  a 
lofty  pile  of  rocks,  and  now  to  the  right,  opening  before 
us  the  loveUest  view  in  all  Egypt,  perhaps  in  all  the  world, 
the  burial-place  of  Osiris,  the  beautiftil  Phil®. 

The  ishmd  of  Philse,  lying  at  the  head  of  the  cataract 
of  the  Nile,  is  in  one  of  the  most  wild  and  picturesque 
spots  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  Blgh  black  rocks,  heaped 
up  to  the  sky,  lie  all  around  it ;  and  ftom  any  point  of 
view,  it  is  a  jewel  set  in  a  rough  inclosure,  to  make  it  the 
more  beautiM  by  contrast.  The  entire  sur&ce  of  the 
island  is  covered  with  ruins,  the  great  temple  of  Isis, 
which  is  the  most  perfect  among  them,  occupying  the 
western  side.  It  is  not  of  a  very  andent  period.  One 
learns  in  Egypt  to  call  every  thing  modem  that  is  not 
three  thousand  years  old ;  and  the  temples  of  the  Ptole- 
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drinking-Bhop.  The  ordinary  employments  of  men  in 
former  ages  interest  ns,  bat  only  momentarily. 

We  BtroU  through  Pompeii  with  interest,  astonishment, 
and  melancholy  delight,  if  I  may  nse  the  expression,  and 
we  remember  its  shops  and  counters  as  curious  places,  but 
we  scarcely  think  of  the  men  that  stood  in  those  shops 
and  bought  and  sold  by  those  weights  and  measures. 
But  what  thrilling  imagination  does  that  mould  of  a 
young  breast  arouse!  The  memorials  of  the  hearts  of 
ancient  men  and  women,  of  their  great  emotions,  their 
passions,  most  challenge  our  respect  and  fix  our  minds. 
The  houses  in.  which  they  lived  remind  us  of  these,  in 
that  we  recall  the  home  scenes,  the  thousand  affections  of 
home ;  and  man's  love  always  sanctifies  a  place.  But  the 
palaces  in  which  they  reigned,  where  all  day  long,  and 
all  the  year  long,  were  heard  the  sounds  of  royalty,  with 
which  are  always  n:ilngled  the  fiercest  emoticMis  of  hu- 
manity, the  temples  in  which  their  altar  fires  burned, 
and  their  hearts  burned  as  well,  these  are  the  places  in 
which  the  foot  of  the  thoughtful  man  lingers,  from  day- 
light and  sunshine  till  sunset  and  moonlight  hallow  them 
with  softer  rays,  and  around  which  he  sees  always  in  sun- 
shine or  moonlight  the  flitting  shadows  of  andent  memo- 
ries. Altars  are  crumbled,  and  altar  fires  have  long  been 
quenched,  but  the  memory  of  men's  worship  remains  to 
sanctify,  and  the  impress  of  their  tears  is  visible  ip  the 
crumbling  pavements* 

Philao  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  Egypt.  Kther, 
from  all  directions,  men  came  for  worship.  But  none 
were  admitted  to  set  their  feet  on  the  sacred  island  ex- 
cept by  spedal  order.  Here  was  the  &bled  burial-place 
of  Osiris,  or  near  here,  for  antiquarians  dispute  much  on 
this  point.  But  in  the  temple  of  Isis  is  now  found  a  re- 
markable subterranean  vault,  near  the  holy  of  holies,  flx)m 
which  a  concealed  stairway  passes  through  the  solid  walls 
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of  the  temple  up  to  the  roo^  and  which  gives  every  indi- 
cation of  having  been  used  by  the  priests  for  their  secret 
purposes,  possibly  to  show  to  strangers  as  the  grave  of 
the  great  Osiris, 

But  for  the  present  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  andent 
PhilsB.  It  is  only  the  modem ;  the  palm-trees  and  the 
ruins ;  the  fiiUen  altars  and  colunms  that  I  have  to  speak 
of.  They  lay  in  the  utmost  beauty  of  desolateness  as  the 
moonlight  came  over  them  that  night,  and  we  wandered 
about  among  their  wastes. 

Again  I  might  write,  as  I  bave  written  before,  never 
was  such  moonlight — certainly  never  was  such  a  place  for 
moonlight.  It  fell  on  the  columns  of  the  ancient  temple 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  island,  and  the  small  obelisk 
seemed  to  grow  larger  in  the  silver  light.  It  lingered  in 
the  gi*eat  court  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  as  if  it  loved  the 
memories  that  resided  there.  But  purest,  holiest  of  aU, 
it  fell  in  the  open  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
where  Miriam  and  I  sat  silently  as  the  night  swept  along 
with  its  load  of  glory,  while  the  others  wandered  up  and 
down  the  island  looking  vainly  for  one  spot  more  beauti- 
ful than  another. 

Our  American  friends  were  with  us  still,  and  it  was 
now  time  for  their  return  to  Es  Souan.  Donkeys  had 
been  ordered  to  be  ready  for  them  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  and,  taking  them  in  the  small  boat,  I  pulled 
across  to  the  main  land.  The  boys  stood  under  the  palm- 
trees,  but  when  they  were  mounted  and  ready  to  be 
away,  I  could  not  permit  them  to  go  alone  and  un- 
attended through  the  wildest  and  perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous mountain  pass  in  Egypt;  for  the  men  of  the 
cataract — ^the  sheUdlee^  as  they  are  called — are  not  much 
more  merciful  or  human  in  disposition  than  the  wolves 
and  hyenas  which  abound  among  their  hills,  and  I  felt 
unwilling  to  trust  my  friends — one  of  them  a  young 
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and  delicate  lady — ^to  the  mercy  of  either  dass  of  brutes. 
So  I  accompanied  them  myself  with  a  six-barrelled  Colt 
and  an  endless  yolcanic  repeater.  I  walked  along  by 
their  side  in  pleasant  talk  across  the  arm  of  the  desert 
on  which  stands  the  village,  under  a  branching  sycamore 
that  grew  np  from  the  very  sand  itself  and  then  into  the 
wilderness  of  rocks  that  lie  as  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
cast  them,  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river.  It  was  a  strange  group  that,  for  such 
a  scene  and  such  a  night.  Sometimes  the  donkeys 
climbed  the  sides  of  rocks  on  which  their  feet  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  retain  foothold;  often  they  passed 
through  narrow  chasms,  that  seemed  impassable  till  we 
had  tried  them.  The  hills  grew  higher  on  the  right,  the 
noise  of  the  cat^act  louder  on  the  left,  the  scene  more 
wild,  the  moonlight  more  beautiful.  And  so  we  con- 
tinued until  I  had  accompanied  them  beyond  the  mount- 
ain pass  and  into  the  more  open  and  safe  country  which 
lies  along  the  line  of  the  portage  from  Es  Souan  around 
the  cataract,  and  here  I  left  them  to  pursue  their  way 
downward  to  their  boat,  and  thence  to  Cairo,  while  I 
turned  my  back  and  again  resumed  my  way  southward 
toward  the  tropic,  toward  Abou  SimbsJ  and  the  second 
cataract. 

I  know  no  point  in  my  wanderings  at  which  I  felt  so 
much  the  distance  from  home,  or  that  I  was  leaving  all 
that  bound  and  connected  me  to  that  home  as  here. 

Behind  me  lay  Egypt.  Close  behind  me  the  only  two 
Americans  (except  ourselves)  within  almost  a  thousand 
miles,  had  their  &ces  turned  northward,  and  were  leaving 
us  to  our  lonesome  journey.  Around  me  was  desolation, 
its  very  abode,  where  the  rock  and  desert  held  every 
thing.  At  my  right  the  roar  of  the  rapid,  sounding  as 
when  the  Oreeks  heard  it,  warned  me,  as  it  warned  the 
Romans  of  old,  that  I  had  passed  "&r  Syene,"  and  that 
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I  WAS  weary.  I  know  not  why, 
but  I  was  weary  that  night,  and  I 
thought,  as  I  trod  the  wild  path 
among  the  difb,  of  a  fireside  in  a 
&r  off  land,  by  which  conld  I  bat 
have  warmed  my  feet,  I  would  have 
lain  down  content  to  sleep  such 
deep  as  Ood  giveth  his  beloved,  and 
wander  never  again.  I  wondered 
whether  I  really  knew  what  sleep  was.  Sometimes  I 
thought  I  had  not  slept  for  months,  and  I  had  not,  save 
only  that  dreamy,  restless  sleep  that  is  filled  with  visions 
of  dear  faces  looking  on  me  through  impassable  bars,  or 
out  of  tmapproachable  distances.  And  that  night,  as  I 
walked  along,  the  moonlight  &lling  all  arou4d  me  out  of 
that  fathomless  sky,  I  felt  as  if  to  lie  down  on  the  sand 
would  be  blessed,  and  to  sleep  there  glorious,  if  I  could 
but  dream  once  more  of  home. 

For  an  instant,  lonesome  and  weary,  though  I  had  with 
me  the  dearest  company  in  all  the  world—- for  an  instant  I 
thought  of  proposing  to  turn  the  boat,  and  go  down  the 
cataract,  and  northward  to  the  sea  {  but  the  next  instant 
drove  all  such  thoughts  &v  o£ 
I  have  described  the  pass.  The  high  black  rocks, 
12* 
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seamed  and  riven  with  ancient  oonynLdons  of  nature  in 
the  childhood  of  this  old  world,  now  towered  on  my  left, 
and  the  river  ran  blackly  and  with  a  heavy  roar  on  the 
right.  A  low,  long,  snarling  bark  or  yell  startled  and 
stopped  me. 

It  came  from  the  river-side,  five  hmidred  yards  before 
me,  and  was  followed  by  the  qoick  barking  of  the  jackals, 
of  whom  I  saw  three  or  four  dash  across  the  path  and 
disappear  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

The  first  bark  was  not  a  jackal,  nor  was  it  a  fox.  So 
fiu*  as  I  can  learn  there  is  no  distinction  now  made  in 
Egypt  between  those  two  animals,  anles9  in  the  Delta.  I 
have  shot  a  number  of  them,  and  the  people  call  them 
taleb  (fox),  and  abou  Plioussein  (jackal),  indiscriminately ; 
nor  am  I  able  to  learn  that  there  is  any  other  animal 
known  to  them  as  a  jackal  than  this,  which  is  but  a  small 
fox. 

But  that  the  voice  did  not  proceed  from  one  of  these  I 
was  very  certain,  and  the  more  so  as  their  sharp,  piercing 
bark  now  arose  furiously  and  increased  in  noise ;  so  that 
I  imagined  a  council  of  the  little  rascals  disturbed  in  a 
banquet  by  a  wolf  or  hyena.  The  prospect  of  getting  a 
shot  at  either  of  these  animals  was  too  good  to  be  lost, 
and  I  examined  my  pistols  and  advanced  cautiously  in  the 
direction  of  the  angry  disputants. 

I  had  proceeded  two  hundred  yards  or  so  when  a 
second  loud  and  now  more  fierce  yell  or  howl  inter- 
rupted the  sounds,  which  were  then  renewed  with  tenfold 
earnestness ;  but  one  of  the  foxes  was  snarling,  howling, 
and  yelping  in  a  broken,  disconnected  way  that  could 
not  be  mistaken.  Some  strong  compression  was  on  his 
lungs.  He  was,  in  &ct,  in  other  hands  than  his  own.  I 
judged,  as  it  afterward  proved  correctly,  that  the  wolf 
had  made  a  dash  among  his  foes  and  seized  one  of  them. 

I  started  on  now  at  a  fist  run,  and  at  length  the  ascent 
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of  a  rock  over  which  the  path  led  brought  me  in  sight  of 
the  battle.  A  large, wolf— large  here,  bat  what  I  should 
call  at  home  a  very  small  one — was  standing  over  the 
body  of  a  dead  donkey  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  half 
a  dozen  foxes  were  fighting  him  in  true  Arab  style,  with 
terrible  voices,  bat  at  a  safe  distance.  One  poor  little 
villain  of  a  fox  was  in  his  jaws,  and  he  would  shake  him 
for  amosement  occasionally.  There  was  no  need  of  it. 
He  was  dead,  or  shamming  dead,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  sham  about  it.  There  certainly  was  none  when 
he  dropped  him,  as  he  did  a  moment  afterward,  when  a 
ball  from  my  Colt  went  down  through  his  shoulder  and 
broke  the  bone.  The  howl  that  he  uttered  on  that  night- 
air  rings  in  my  ear  this  moment.  It  made  the  rocks  of 
Biggeh  echo.  It  filled  the  whole  pass  with  its  unearthly 
sound.  It  was  a  long  wild  cry  of  intolerable  anguish  and 
pain. 

He  threw  up  his  head  as  it  escaped  him,  as  if  he  were 
invoking  the  gods  of  Lycopolis  to  avenge  him,  and  then 
leaped  into  the  water.  A  second  ball  bounded  firom  the 
stone  as  he  left  it,  and  went  glancing  over  the  river  in  the 
moonlight,  leaving  a  sparkling  track ;  and  a  third  dashed 
the  water  about  him,  if  it  did  not  hit  him,  as  he  swam  out 
for  the  current,  which  swept  him  downward,  and  I  lost  him. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  as  startling  as  the  cry 
had  been.  Only  the  river  among  the  rocks  sounded  as 
steadily  as  it  had  sounded  through  the  centuries,  and  the 
moonlight  seemed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  sound. 

Ten  minutes  afterward  I  came  out  by  the  village  on 
the  sand  above  the  pass,  and  we  entered  it  in  search  of 
our  new  pilot,  a  shelMee,  who  was  to  take  charge  of  the 
boat  to  the  second  cataract,  and  back  to  PhilsB. 

Under  a  tree,  the  sycamore  fig,  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  was  a  curious  seat  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
Nubia.    It  was  circular,  made  of  mud,  on  a  raised  plat- 
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tbrm  of  the  same  material  A  seat  or  diwan  ran  round 
this  platform,  having  a  high  back,  so  that  a  dozen  <Mr 
twenty  persons  could  sit  here  in  a  circle,  all  fiuang  the 
centre.  It  was  occupied  by  women,  who  were  busy  talk- 
ing over  the  village  gossip,  and  who  answered  very 
pleasantly  our  inquiries  after  Hassan.  He  had  gone  to 
the  next  village,  which,  like  this,  consisted  of  two  rows 
of  mud  houses,  a  hundred  yards  apart,  with  the  moon- 
light on  the  yellow  sand  between  them.  We  walked 
through  them,  shouting  ^* Hassan  I  Hassan!''  and  at 
length  he  emerged  from  a  low  doorway,  and  replied  to. 
his  name. 

He  was  dx  feet  two  at  the  least,  and  black  as  ebony. 
He  did  not  know  that  we  expected  to  sail  that  night  or 
he  would  have  been  on  board  ;  so,  hastening  off  for  his  . 
baggage  (a  pipe,  and  an  empty  bag  in  which  to  bring 
home  dates  from  the  upper  country),  he  promised  to  join 
us  at  the  small  boat,  and  we  walked  on.  We  found  her 
where  we  left  her,  and  Hajjji  Hassan  and  Abdallah  both 
asleep  in  the  bottom.  What  did  they  care  for  the  moon^ 
light  and  Phil»  ?  And  yet,  I  dare  to  say,  that  nowhere, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  there  a  moonlight  scene  more 
rich  in  all  that  reaches  and  rouses  the  heart  of  man  than 
was  that  same  view.  I  looked  on  it  as  one  looks  on  the 
&ces  of  a  dream  when  he  knows  he  is  dreaming,  and  fears 
to  move  or  approach  lest  they  vanish. 

At  length  Hassan  ShelMee,  made  his  appearance,  ac- 
companied by  his  mother.  She  was  an  old  woman,  and 
though  it  was  but  a  two  weeks'  parting,  she  wept  bit- 
terly, and  embraced  him  again  and  again.  When  we 
pushed  off,  she  begged  me  to  treat  him  kindly,  and  then 
knelt  on  the  moonlit  bank  and  prayed  for  him :  '^  Ood 
bless  him  I  God  keep  my  son  I  Allah,  Allah,  bring  him 
back  safe !"  and,  as  we  crossed,  we  could  hear  her  mourn- 
ful voice  sounding  over  the  river. 
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I  know  not  what  comfort  there  is  in  aU  the  universe  for 
an  old  woman  among  these  miserable  people,  or  what 
hope  there  is  in  her  heart  to  keep  ont  the  cold.  To  the 
young,  life  is  always  bright,  and  the  future  presents  joys 
in  anticipation,  as  well  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  which 
are  enough  to  make  them  glad.  But  to  the  old,  with 
dim  eyes  gadng  on  the  sand,  and  feeble  footsteps  scarce 
prevailing  to  pass  through  it,  without  love,  without  God, 
without  heaven,  saving  only  the  uncertain  belief  that  it  is 
rttnotely  possible  that  they  may  have  souls — a  belief  ut- 
terly rejected  by  half  their  teachers — ^and,  even  when 
trusting  to  that  belief  entirely  forbidden  to  expect,  in 
any  future  life,  to  meet  the  beloved  of  this ;  hopeless  of 
ever  renewing  the  embraces  that  death  has  unlocked; 
hopeless  of  ever  opening  their  eyes  again  on  son  or  hus- 
band, daughter  or  mother;  to  them  I  know  not  what 
spirit  there  can  be  to  live,  what  endearment  to  life,  imless 
it  be  the  horror  of  death  itself 

For  if  the  grave  were  pleasant,  they  might  long  for  its 
repose.  To  lie  down  in  some  pleasant  spot  under  the 
trees  and  find  rest,  even  though  it  were  dreamless  and 
eternal ;  to  sleep  where  the  breath  of  the  wind  would  be 
laden  with  odors  of  roses ;  to  have  resurrection  in  the 
sweet  scent  of  flowers  and  shrubs ;  to  have  sunlight  love 
to  linger  over  one's  place  of  rest,  and  moon  and  starlight 
fidl  with  delight  among  myrtle  leaves — ^aU  this  would  be 
ddicious  hope  to  them,  if  this  might  be.  But  a  grave 
here  I  Qod  forbid  that  I  die  here  1  to  be  laid,  coffinless, 
three  feet  deep  in  the  dry  sand,  and  to-night  disentombed 
by  the  jackals,  or  to-morrow  by  the  wind.  Such  burial, 
and  no  immortality,  who  would  not  abhor  ? 

We  strolled  an  hour  longer  on  the  island.  The  moon- 
Hgfat  was  brighter  each  moment.  Trumbull  and  Amy  sat 
down  in  the  front  of  the  great  Temple  of  Isis,  and  I  could 
bear  him  occasionally  discoursing  to  the  ruins  and  the 
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moon  in  almost  every  language  with  whidh  those  hal- 
lowed spots  were  fiuniliar.  Mriam  and  myself  sat  near 
them ;  bat  we  selected  the  shade,  and  looked  out  of  it  on 
the  wild  scenery  with  indescribable  admiration  and  awe. 
We  could  not  tear  ourselves  away.  It  was  midnight; 
but  still  we  lingered  in  &oi^  of  the  Temple  of  Isis ;  still 
gazed  up  the  shining  river  from  the  corridor  near  the 
small  obelisk ;  still  sat  on  the  terrace  and  looked  over  at 
Biggeh  and  its  lofty  rocks.  Yiddiog  at  length  to  the 
persuasive  breeze  that  freshened  every  hour,  we  came 
down  to  the  boat,  and  while  we  slept  she  sprang  away 
before  it,  and  in  the  morning  was  &r  up  among  the 
mountidns  of  Nubia. 

We  were  told  by  the  reises  of  the  cataract,  that  our 
boat  was  the  first  which  had  been  taken  up  the  cataract 
in  a  single  day.  They  solemnly  asseverated  the  truth  of 
this,  but  I  did  not  believe  them.  Nevertheless,  at  noon 
the  next  day,  just  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  Es 
Souan,  we  were  fifty-two  miles  from  that  place,  having 
ascended  the  cataract  and  passed  the  evening  at  Philie 
in  the  meantime.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  surpasses  any 
thing  ever  before  done  by  a  traveler's  boat.  The  wiud 
&iled  us  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  walked  a  while  on  shore 
taking  my  first  view  of  Nubia.  ' 

The  difference  between  Egypt  and  Nubia  is  marked 
and  great.  Not  alone  in  the  color  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
in  almost  every  respect.  Egypt  may  perhaps  average 
five  miles  in  width,  exclusive  of  the  river.  Nubia  aver- 
ages just  about  as  many  rods.  This  is  seriously  true. 
The  mountidns  of  rock  rise  abruptly  a  few  yards,  or  at 
most  a  few  hundred,  feet,  from  the  river's  edge,  and  in 
large  portions  of  Nubia  nothing  is  cultivated  but  the 
actual  slope  of  the  bank,  one  or  two  rods  in  width.  The 
inhabitants  live  on  the  scanty  supply  of  beans  and  doura 
(com)  which  their  small  amount  of  land  yields,  but  chiefly 
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on  dates,  for  palm-trees  abound,  and  their  produce  is  most 
excellent.  The  people  are  generally  indostrions.  They 
must  work  or  starve.  Their  clothing  is  simple,  many  of 
them  being  nearly  naked,  and  all  the  unmarried  females 
wearing  the  fiinge  around  their  waists,  and  in  cold 
weather  wrapping  a  piece  of  cotton  doth  loosely  about 
them. 

The  women  plait  their  hair  in  heavy  folds,  which  they 
soak  with  castor-oil  and  with  butter.  GQdeous  shining 
masses  cover  their  heads,  which  they  exhibit  with  all  the 
pride  of  a  city  lady,  and  they  like  the  intensely  disgust- 
ing odor  quite  as  well  as  we  like  the  most  delicate  ge- 
ranium. 

The  people  are  quarrelsome,  notwithstanding  their  in- 
dustry, and  many  Nubian  villages  have  been  burned,  and 
many  Nubian  bodies  have  swimg  between  trees  and 
ground  for  this  bad  trait  of  character,  without  producing 
very  great  effect. 

One  of  the  features  of  Nubia  is  the  sakea,  or  water- 
wheel,  for  raising  water  from  the  river  to  irrigate  the 
land.  It  is  seen  at  every  hundred  rods,  and  heard  all 
day  and  all  night  long,  creaking  a  most  melancholy  and 
mournful  creak.  The  small  amount  of  land  which  each 
sakea  waters,  makes  the  contrast  with  Egypt  more 
forcible  in  this  respect,  and  shows  the  greater  amount 
of  labor  required  of  the  Nubian  to  produce  the  same 
result. 

I  know  no  part  of  the  world  in  which  life  is  so  very 
small  and  worthless  a  matter  as  here,  nor  do  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves  appear  to  set  any  high  value  on  their 
own  existence  or  that  of  each  other.  Life  is  but  exist- 
ence; nothing  more.  They  rise  from  the  ground  on 
which  they  sleep,  or  the  heap  of  doura  stalks,  or  mat 
which  keeps  their  naked  bodies  from  it,  and  eating  a 
coarse  lump  of  com  meal,  half  baked,  if  they  are  so  for- 
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tmiate  as  to  have  it,  bat  generally  eating  a  dozen  dried 
dates  for  break&st,  they  go  oat  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  work  in  the  scanty  soil,  or  watch  the  sakea,  relieving 
their  companions  who  have  kept  it  going  all  night.  And 
when  the  day  is  done,  and  work  is  done,  they  sit  in 
groaps  in  the  dark  or  in  the  moonlight,  and  talk  at  inter- 
vals, bat  mostly  keep  silence,  passing  aroand  from  lip  to 
lip  the  small  pipe  of  native  tobacco,  and  one  by  one  rolls 
himself  ap  in  his  own  nakedness,  oariing  his  knees  ap  to 
his  head,  and  sleeps  profoand  and  dreamless  sleep  till 
morning. 

Their  hats  are  miserable  sabstitates  for  even  the  vSe' 
hats  of  the  Egyptians.  Many  travelers  mention  the  con- 
trast between  llie  Egyptian  villages  and  the  neat  cottages 
of  the  Nabians  among  the  trees,  speaking  of  the  beaaty 
of  the  latter,  and  one  traveler  even  calls  them  ^^  neat  white 
cottages."  He  mast  have  been  &r  away  from  Nabia  when 
he  wrote  that,  and  had  doabtless  forgotten  the  low  piles 
of  Nile  mad,  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  high  enoagh  for  a 
man  to  stand  erect  in,  which  constitate  a  Nabian  village ; 
and  as  to  trees,  I  saw  none  in  Nabia  that  were  near  the 
hoases.  On  the  contrary,  withoat  exception,  so  &r  as 
my  observation  went,  the  Nabian  villages  were  bailt  on 
land  where  trees  or  plants  woald  not  grow.  Soil  is  too 
valaable  there  to  be  wasted  for  bailding  parposes.  Hence 
the  hoases,  which  are  of  the  radest  form  and  smallest 
possible  dimension,  are  asaally  bailt  in  a  honeycomb  mass 
at  the  foot  of  the  moantain,  and  it  reqaires  a  qaick  eye 
to  detect  them,  their  color  being  similar  to  the  sand  and 
rock. 

One  night  I  went  into  some  of  these  hats  at  a  late 
hoar.  No  doors  prevented  intraders,  nor  was  there  any 
safegaard  against  robbers.  The  inhabitants  lay  on  the 
groand,  haddled  together  in  masses,  soand  asleep  like  so 
many  hogs,  and  granted,  as  hogs  woald,  when  we  stirred 
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them  up  with  oar  feet  and  voices.  ] 
has  no  great  amount  of  variety,  as 
agme. 

There  was  an  old  man  that  I  foun< 
I  walked  by  the  boat,  whose  hist( 
worth  the  hearing. 

He  was  a  puny,  dried-np  old  fell 
think,  might  come  within  seventy  po 
end  of  the  pole  of  the  water-wheel, 
the  tails  of  the  bullocks,  and  follow 
.  little  circle  which  they  walked,  his 
which  was  buried  between  them,  a 
ing  listlessly  on  the  cattle  and  the  oi 
for  it  was  inclosed  in  a  stone  and  i 
lasting  creaking  of  the  wheels — tha 
no  other  machinery  on  earth  emi 
to  him,  the  &miliar  music  of  his  life. 

I  questioned  him,  and  his  story 
was  bom  just  there.  It  was  long  b 
hammed  Ali,  when  Hassan  Kashee 
was  a  boy,  dtting  on  the  pole  of  the 
the  bullocks  around*  He  sat  there 
knew  any  thing  about,  and  grew  to 
to  him  still  the  samC'  round.  His  v 
the  mountains  around  him,  and  he 
them.  He  rode  the  sakea,  and  at  e' 
through  the  open  doorway  a  vision 
with  a  grove  of  palms  at  its  foot.  1 
still  and  solemn  among  the  stars,  a 
seen  tempests  gathered  around  it. 
of  his  life,  and  it  was  something  to 
one  idea,  though  it  was  but  a  rock, 
as  he  told  me  of  it  with  a  sort  of 
miderstood,  but  which  surprised  m( 
80  he  had  lived.    He  grew  heavier  8 
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then  he  could  not  ride  the  pole,  bnt  sat  down  in  the  door- 
way and  watched  his  bullocks,  looking  behind  him  often 
at  the  hill,  and  so  the  years  slipped  along,  and  age  came 
and  he  wasted  away,  and  when  his  second  childhood  was 
on  him,  he  mounted  the  pole  again,  and  was  riding  to  his 
grave. 

He  had  been  a  great  traveler.  I  know  not  how  many 
thousand  miles  he  had  been  carried  around  that  centre 
pin.  Had  he  never  been  away  from  the  valley  ?  Yes, 
once ;  he  climbed  the  hill  yonder,  and  from  its  summit 
saw  the  dreary  wastes  of  sand  that  stretched  &r  away  in 
all  directions,  and  he  came  back  contented.  Did  nothing 
occur  in  his  lifetime  that  he  now  remembered  as  marking 
some  one  day  more  than  another  ?  Nothing.  Yes  I  one 
day  the  wheel  broke,  and  he  was  startled  and  frightened ; 
bnt  they  came  and  mended  it,  and  all  went  on  as  before. 

I  left  him  there  to  follow  his  weary  round  till  death 
overtake  him ;  and  if  I  find  life  oppressive  at  any  time 
hereafter,  I  shall  know  where  to  seek  a  hermitage  and 
undisturbed  cakn« 
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I  DID  not  stop  to  look  at  any  rains  in  Nubia  on  my  up- 
ward voyage,  until  we  reached  Abou  Simbal. 

We  tracked  a  little  toward  noon  of  the  day  after  leav- 
ing PhilsB;  that  was  December  19tb,  and  I  walked  on 
shore  for  a  while,  crossmg  the  tropic  on  foot. 

Medical  treatment  had  been  demanded  from  time  to 
time,  along  the  river,  by  the  natives,  who  imagine  Franks 
omnipotent  in  medidne,  but  now  the  demands  were  op- 
pressively frequent. 

As  I  was  walking  along,  gun  in  hand,  looking  after  game, 
which  was  very  scarce  in  Nubia,  a  dozen  applicants  pre- 
sented themselves  for  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia,  spndns, 
and  some  bad  wounds.  I  directed  them,  one  after  an- 
other, to  follow  up  the  river  with  the  boat,  which  was 
tracking  a  half  mile  behind  me.  Arriving  at  a  convenient 
spot,  I  sat  down  till  the  party  arrived,  and  stopping  the 
boat  for  my  medicine-chest,  proceeded  to  administer  to 
their  wants  as  I  knew  how.  It  was  always  a  dangerous 
business,  for  if  a  man  were  not  cured,  his  friends  would 
be  certain  to  lay  it  to  the  medicine,  and  if  he  died,  would 
seek  revenge  on  his  supposed  murderer. 

There  was  one  case  presented  to  me  here  that  was  in- 
tensely horrible.  I  beg  pardon  of  my  gentler  readers  for 
asking  them  to  pass  over  this  page  or  two,  unless  they 
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ing.  I  told  her  to  clean  it  ont^  She 
look  in  it.  There  were  stringy  pieces 
looking  like  pieces  of  the  tendons.  Tl 
tions  of  ropy  discharges^  and  I  told  h 
She  tried  with  her  fingers,  but  they 
and  she  conld  not.  Then  she  took  n 
her  lips  down  to  the  wound,  and  tooli 
pieces  between  her  teeth  and — ^I  supp 
out — ^I  didn't  see  her. 

When  she  told  me  it  was  done,  I  wi 
palm-tree,  a  little  way  up  the  bank, 
of^  trying  to  get  a  little  fresh  air. 

I  tell  yon,  my  bachelor  friend,  that 
her  weight  in  diamonds,  and  she  w 
a  fortnight. 

There  was  a  boy,  who  professed  to 
and  after  thorough  examination  of  h 
old  remedy,  a  bread  pilL    He  took  it, 
what  he  had  really  come  down  to  the 
for  bucksheesh. 

"What?"  said L 

"Bucksheesh.'' 

I  seized  him  by  the  loose  shirt'thal 
ive  limbs,  and  threw  him  into  the  riv 
a  fish,  was  ashore  in  a  twinkling,  and,  3 
demanded,  with  an  air  of  perfect  cei 
now  a  right  to  it,  "  Bucksheesh,  Ya  £ 

Toward  evening,  of  the  next  day, 
rusko. 

Korusko  figures  largely  in  the  ge 
Egypt,  and  I  had  expected  to  find  the 
dderablersize,  if  not  a  flourishing  dl 
nothing  of  the  sort.  There  was  not 
village.  A  few  scattered  huts  alon 
mountain  were  the  only  residences  of 
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as  a  razor.  In  reply  to  his  inquiry  whether  in  America 
the  law  made  any  distinctions  in  &yor  of  the  rich  over 
the  poor,  I  enlightened  him  by  the  history  of  some  med- 
ical men,  of  good  position  and  connections,  who  had 
recently  suffered  its  penalties,  and  he  seemed  greatly  as-^ 
tonished.  I  think  he  gathered  from  what  I  said  that 
medical  men  in  America  were  not  the  most  safe  class  in 
the  community,  and  were  somewhat  given  to  killing 
other  people.  But  I  disabused  his  mind  on  that  score 
very  soon. 

Abdul  Rahman  was  sent  to  Derr  some  time  ago  to  set- 
tle the  division  of  the  property  of  old  Hassan  Kashee^ 
the  last  king  of  Nubia  before  its  subjugation  by  Moham- 
med Ali.  Having  successfully  accomplished  his  mission 
he  was  sent  back  as  governor  of  Lower  Nubia,  not  pre- 
cisely to  his  own  liking,  for  he  would  have  much  pre- 
fered  a  place  below  the  cataract. 

He  told  me  afterward  the  history  of  the  old  king  .and 
his  property.  Hassan  Kasheef  was  a  giant  in  his  day. 
He  was  seven  feet  high,  could  eat  a  lamb  for  his  break- 
&8t,  and  a  sheep  for  his  dinner,  had  over  a  hundred 
wives,  and  left  more  children  than  could  be  counted. 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  marrying  every  girl  that  he 
fimcied,  his  ceremony  being  simply  to  ride  up  to  the 
door  of  the  hut  in  which  she  lived  and  fire  his  gun.  The 
people  shouted  instantly,  ^Hhe  Kasheef  is  mairiedl" 
and  after  remaining  a  day  or  two  with  his  wife  he  went 
away,  and  she  never  heard  of  him  again.  Thus  he  had 
wives  everywhere.  The  first  Turkish  governor  endeav- 
ored to  reform  his  morals;  but  Hassan  could  be  a  Mus- 
sulman in  all  but  that  He  got  rid  of  all  but  seven  of 
the  women,  and  when  he  died,  seven  years  ago,  these 
i^peared  to  daim  a  share  in  the  property.  But  there 
were  three  more  than  th&  Mohammedan  law  could  rec- 
ognize, it  allowing  only  four  wives  to  one  maxu    It  waff 
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this  knotty  sabject  that  Abdul  Rahman  was  sent  here  to 
untwist,  and  he  succeeded  admirably,  by  inducing  them 
all  to  submit  to  his  arrangement  and  make  an  equitable 
division  of  the  property. 

^  ]ffis  sons,  in  the  regular  line,  now  living,  are  fifteen. 
Their  names  are  almost  a  complete  catalogue  of  thd* 
names  of  all  Moslems.  Suleiman,  Ali,  Daoud,  Rashwan, 
Mohammed,  Houssein,  Ibrahim,  Abdul-Rahwan,  Khali], 
Achmet-Asim,  Mohammed-Manfouh,  Mohammed-Dahib, 
Mustapha,  Shahin,  and  Mohammed-Defterdar. 

Abdul  Rahman  and  his  physician  proved  jolly  com- 
panions. They  smoked,  talked,  laughed,  and  joked,  with 
the  ease  and  freedom  of  western  society.  Wine  they 
both  declined.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Moslem  re- 
ligion forbids  wine. 

They  ate  freely  of  pomegranates.  "Doctor,"  said 
Trumbull ;  "  dont  you  think  that  a  little  wine  or  brandy 
with,  his  fruit  would  be  proper  for  the  governor  to  take 
by  way  of  medicine  ?" 

"  No— I  don't  think  wine  agrees  with  Abdul  Rahman's 
constitution,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  but  I  find  that  I  need 
it  myself  with  fruit,  and  it  is  good  for  me."  He  filled  a 
tumbler  with  Marsala,  and  poured  it  down  with  a  sly 
wink  of  his  eye  at  the  laughing  governor,  and  after  that 
the  doctor  stuck  to  the  decanter  till  it  was  empty. 

I  had  heard  all  along  the  river  that  the  great  temple 
at  Abou  Simbal  was  closed  with  sand,  and  had  not  been 
open  for  two  years.  I  accordingly  requested  Abdul  Rah- 
man to  send  up  an  order  to  the  nearest  sheiks,  to  have  a 
hundred  men  there  on  the  day  I  expected  to  be  there 
coming  down  the  river,  for  it  was  out  of  the  question  to 
leave  Nubia  without  seeing  the  interior  of  this,  the 
greatest  curiosity  in  Egypt — ^perhaps  greater  than  Cheops 
or  Kamak. 

Abdul  Rahman  was  most  hearty  and  earnest  in  his  at- 
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tentions.  I  regretted  the  impossibility  of  staying  a  day 
or  two  with  him  at  Derr,  where  he  promised  us  all  sorts 
of  jollifications.  Bat  I  had  work  to  do  at  Thebes,  and 
every  day  was  important.  He  sent  a  cawass  with  us  to 
hasten  oar  progress  above  Derr,  and  after  makmg  as 
promise  to  call  on  oar  way  down,  he  saddenly  discovered 
that  we  had  carried  him  two  miles  above  his  hoase,  on 
the  river  bank  at  Derr,  and  shoated  to  be  pat  ashore. 
His  train  of  fifty  or  more  horses  and  men  had  kept  along 
the  bank  by  oar  side,  and  we  now  tamed  ap  to  the 
shore.  Chief  among  the  followers  was  Saleiman,  eldest 
son  of  Hassan-Kasheef,  a  noble  man,  nearly  seven  feet 
high,  hSr  to  his  father's  fidlen  throne. 

We  lay  a  coaple  of  hoars  at  the  bank.  The  boys 
broaght  as  lots  of  chameleons  which  aboanded  on  the 
bean  vines  along  the  shore,  and  we  boaght  them  at  a 
copper  each  till  we  hdd  more  than  we  wanted.  They 
were  a  scarce  of  great  amasement  to  as  afterward,  fight- 
ing one  another  with  most  ftirioas  slowness,  biting  as  an 
iron  rsdl-shears  opens  and  shats  its  jaws,  once  in  half  a 
minate,  swelling  and  changing  their  colors,  now  brilliant 
green,  now  dall  gray,  now  straw  yellow,  now,  when  angry, 
covered  with  a  handred  shining  spots,  and  then  relapsing 
into  their  natural  brilliant  green.  They  remained  on  the 
boat  for  a  month,  and  then  as  we  came  northward  died 
one  by  one  antil  aU  had  disappeared. 

Toward  evening  we  left  Derr,  tracking  slowly.  Abdal 
Rahman  and  his  saite  rode  along  shore  three  or  foar  miles 
with  OS,  and  then  a  breeze  springing  ap,  we  left  him  and 
dashed  on  a  mile  or  two  further.  Here  the  breeze  died 
away,  and  we  came  to  the  land  under  a  predpitous  mount- 
ain, on  which  all  night  long  the  moonlight  lay  in  silent 
splendor.  We  sat,  all  four  of  us,  on  the  rocks  till  nearly 
midnight,  and  the  boat  of  an  English  gentleman  and  lady 
(residents  of  Cairo),  who  had  been  all  the  M  on  the 
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river,  joined  us  here,  and  remained  with  us  to  the  second 
cataract. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2dd  of  December  that 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  grand  front  of  Abou  Simbal,  the 
most  impressive  of  the  monuments  of  Egyptian  grandeur. 
I  say  the  most  impressive,  because  here  is  all  that  can 
impress  the  heart.  Here  are  the  remdns  of  ancient 
wealth,  splendor,  and  taste  united.  Here  the  sublime 
idea  of  the  great  Sesostris  stands  graven  on  the  rock,  and 
the  men  of  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ  respond 
with  their  hearts  to  the  call  which  the  man  of  the  four- 
teenth before  Christ  utters  on  the  iace  of  the  mountain. 
Human  power  may  not  hope  to  accomplish  mdte  than 
this,  or  to  equal  again  the  magnificence  and  beauty  of 
this  temple.  It  was  the  thought  of  a  kingly  intellect  to 
hew  down  the  &ce  of  the  mountain,  leaving  four  colossal 
statues  sitting  before  it,  and  then  to  excavate  a  temple  in 
its  very  depths,  and  leave  the  statues  of  the  gods  looking 
from  its  inmost  chamber  out  to  the  bank  of  the  swift 
Nile.  The  thought  has  long  outlasted  the  man — outlasted 
his  dynasty — outlasted  his  race  and  nation.  The  desert 
sands  have  in  vain  sought  to  hide  it  and  cover  it  up.  It 
is  the  grandest  remaining  monument  of  old  Egypt. 

Three  colossal  statues  sit  silent  and  majestic  in  a  niche 
cut  in  the  &ce  of  the  mountain.  The  fourth  has  &Uen 
into  ruin,  and  only  his  throne  remains.  The  sand  of  the 
desert,  yellow  as  gold,  flowing  around  the  end  of  the 
mountain  and  across  the  front  of  the  temple,  has  covered 
the  nc^hemmost  statue  to  his  neck,  the  second  to  his 
knees,  the  throne  of  the  third,  which  is  vacant,  and  the  feet 
of  the  fourth.  The  doorway,  between  the  two  middle 
statues,  is  not  now  filled  with  the  sand,  though  it  i^pears 
to  be  so.  The  highest  ridge  of  the  sand  is  thirty  feet  in 
front  of  the  doorway,  from  which  it  slopes  each  way,  to 
the  river  on  one  side  and  into  the  temple  on  the  other. 
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It  had  not  been  oar  intention  to  stop  at  all  on  the  way 
np  the  river,  bat  I  coald  not  pass  those  stapendoos  stataes 
thos. 

There  are  two  temples  at  Aboa  Simbal,  alike  hewn  in 
the  &ce  of  the  monntain.  The  smaller  one  is  two  hundred 
feet  *om  the  greater.  A  ravine  of  sand  comes  down  be- 
tween them. 

Trambull  and  myself  looked  longingly  as  we  slowly 
forged  by  them,  with  a  light  breeze  blowing,  and  I  saw 
that  he  felt  as  I  did. 

"What  say  you?" 

"Let  us  stop." 

Hassabo  pat  his  helm  down,  and  we  ran  np  to  the  land 
between  the  two  temples.  To  our  surprise  we  found  that 
the  great  temple  was  not  closed,  as  we  had  heard,  and 
access  to  the  interior  was  not  impossible  though  difficult. 
We  could  sit  down  on  the  loose  sand,  and  slide,  feet  fore- 
most, under  the  top  of  the  doorway,  and  lying  down  on 
our  backs,  let  ourselves  down  the  hill  of  sand  that  sloped 
into  the  great  chamber. 

Eight  immense  pillars  of  square  stone  support  the  roo£ 
In  front  of  each  pillar  is  a  statue  seventeen  feet  high,  with 
folded  hands  and  countenance  of  calm  majesty.  Beyond 
this  is  a  second  and  a  third  room,  opening  at  last  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  where  the  altar  yet  stands,  before  four 
sei^ied  statues  of  gods,  to  which  the  great  Sesostris  offered 
his  sacrifices  three  thousand  years  ago.  A  screen  has 
formerly  crossed  this  room  in  front  of  the  altar,  but  it  has 
gone  long  ago ;  doubtless  it  gleamed  with  gold  and  jewels 
once.  Nine  other  chambers  opened  in  various  directions 
in  this  strange  subterranean  temple,  whose  walls  are 
every  where  covered  with  legends  and  paintings  of  old 
triumphs  of  the  great  king. 

The  smaller  temple  of  Aboa  Simbal  is  also  hewn  in  the 
rock  like  this,  and  presents  a  front  much  smaller  but 
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more  elaborately  executed.  Seven  large  buttresses,  slop- 
iDg  backward  from  the  base,  have  between  them  six 
colossal  statues  standing.  The  temple  itself  consists  of 
five  rooms,  on  a  smaller  dcale  than  the  great  temple,  but 
possessing  quite  as  much  interest  historicallj. 

We  paused  a  very  short  time  here  on  our  way  up  the 
river.  W4dy  Halfeh  and  the  second  cataract  were  dose 
before  us,  and  we  were  anxious  to  be  there  and  on  our 
return.  So  as  the  breeze  freshened  toward  evening,  we 
again  shook  out  the  canvas,  and  the  Phantom  again  sprang 
forward  to  the  gale.  The  mountidns  of  Nubia  now  as- 
sumed a  new  appearance.  Solitary  hills  rose  out  of  the 
desert  plain  like  sugar-loaves.  Others  had  long  levels  on 
their  summits,  and  some  were  covered  with  ruined  vil« 
lages.  Behind  one  ruined  town,  which  the  men  called 
Dif^  we  saw  strange  tombs  with  domes,  like  the  ordinary 
skeik's  tomb  of  the  Mussulmans;  but  which  they  (the 
Mussulmans)  say  are  not  of  their  fiuth.    I  think  they  are. 

Some  of  the  men,  when  we  asked  about  them,  said  they 
were  tombs  of  the  Beni-Israel  (children  of  Israel). 

We  passed  the  ruins  of  Ibreem,  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  finest  dates  in  Nubia,  much  prized  in  the  lower 
country,  and  as  the  evening  came  down  we  were  in  a 
country  whose  scenery  had  totally  changed.  The  desert 
views  were  distant  and  fine.  The  hills  scattered  and 
broken. 

In  the  night  the  breeze  freshened,  and  as  we  dashed 
swiftly  up  the  river,  Hassan  Shellalee,  the  pUot,  trusting 
entirely  to  his  good  luck  and  nearness  to  the  end  of  the 
journey,  went  to  sleep,  and  the  boat  brought  up  on  the 
rocks  with  a  terrible  thun^.  Then  ensued  a  scene.  Such 
a  row  as  we  had  on  deck!  We  rushed  out  and  found 
Abd-el-Atti  laying  on  his  whip.  Every  one  who  came 
within  his  reach  took  a  full  share,  and  &e  poor  pilot  got 
most  of  alL 
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An  hour  afterward  we  again  grounded  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash.  I  thought  the  Pfumtom  was  done  for.  Abd- 
el-Atti  dashed  out  on  deck  and  cursed  the  unlucky  pilot 
with  all  the  phrases  known  to  the  Orient.  He  stood  it  all 
until  he  was  called  a  Jew  and  a  hog,  and  then  he  struck 
at  the  dragoman,  and  they  clinched  with  a  yell  and  rolled 
on  deck  together. 

I  don't  know  exactly  how  we  managed  it.  Trumbull 
dragged  the  shellalee  out  by  his  bare  legs,  and  I  hauled 
Abd-el-Atti  aft  by  his  coat — ^for  he  wore  a  European 
overcoat.  They  dung  to  each  other  like  dogs,  and  it  was 
like  tearing  flesh  apart  to  draw  them  asunder. 

We  had  a  midnight  session  of  the  court  to  consider  the 
case,  which  we  adjourned  to  the  next  day  at  WAdy 
Halfeh,  warning  Hassan  Shellalee  that  if  the  Pharitom 
struck  again,  he  might  address  himself  to  the  Prophet, 
for  nothing  short  of  Mohammed  himself  could  save 
him. 

The  day  rose  clear  and  glorious  on  the  desert,  and  we 
were  flying  on.  The  white  wings  of  the  Phantom  were 
stretched  on  the  fresh  air  as  she  swept  graceftdly  up  by 
hill  and  island  and  village  until  at  two  o'clock  after  noon 
we  fired  a  salute  of  ten  guns  to  ourselves  as  she  folded 
her  wings  for  the  last  time  at  W&dy  Halfeh,  the  ultima 
thule  of  our  Kubian  travel. 

That  night  was  the  birth-night.  In  what  countries  of 
the  round  world  were  not  Christiaps  smging  carols  as  the 
sun  going  westward  left  the  holy  twilight  of  Christmas 
eve  with  blessings  on  every  land  ? 

Wherever  a  man  may  be  on  Christmas  eve  it  is  par- 
donable in  him  to  give  at  least  one  hour  to  memory. 
And  if  there  be  not  the  broad  fireside  and  the  flashing 
logs  in  the  chimney,  if  his  far-wandering  feet  are  hot  with 
desert  sands,  and  his  forehead  is  burning  with  the  sun- 
shine of  Sahara,  he  will  be  excused  for  remembering 
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with  even  more  distinctness  the  forms  of  old  times,  on 
which  the  blaze  of  the  Christmas  log  shines  so  gloriously. 

A  few  rods  from  the  boat,  on  the  sand,  lying  down  and 
looking  Btarward,  I  was  able  for  awhile  to  forget  Nubia 
and  recall  America. 

Able ! — ^I  couldn't  help  it — voices  called  to  me  out  of 
distances  that  I  did  not  try  to  fathom.  Eyes  looked  at 
me,  but  I  didn't  think  to  ask  whether  they  were  this 
side  or  beyond  the  stars.  Lips  kissed  me — and  I  never 
dreamed  of  their  being  ghostly  lips,  for  they  were  not 
cold — and  arms  enfolded  me — warm  embraces — and  hearts 
were  throbbing  loud  against  mine  as  one  and  another  of 
the  beloved  ones  of  old  times  and  all  times  lay  on  my 
breast. 
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WAdt  Halfeh  (the  valley  ofhaffeh^  a  coarse  spedea  of 
grass)  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile  foar  miles  below  the 
last  rapid  of  the  second  cataract.  It  is  a  small  village 
scattered  among  the  palm-trees  which  abomid  here.  The 
west  shore  of  the  river  is  barren,  the  yellow  sand  of  Sa- 
hara pouring  down  to  the  water's  edge.  To  see  the 
cataract  it  is  necessary  to  ride  about  seven  miles  on  the 
western  shore,  either  directly  along  the  water's  edge,  or 
behind  a  range  of  hiUs  that  are  here  much  broken  and 
scattered.  Small  boats  can  approach  very  near  the  foot 
of  the  cataract.  But  the  Phantom  could  not.  The 
khadi,  who  was  resident  post-master,  governor,  and  what- 
ever other  official  might  be  necessary  at  WMij  Halfeh, 
had  received  from  Abdul  Rahman  Effendi,  by  express, 
news  of  our  coming,  and  was  on  board  with  proffers  of  all 
manner  of  attentions  so  soon  as  we  came  to  land.  But 
we  did  not  see  him  ourselves,  for,  having  taken  the  small 
boat  and  crossed  to  the  west  bank  of  the  stream  we  were 
lymg  on  the  golden  sand,  picking  up  splendid  agates  and 
other  beautiful  stones,  until  the  sun  went  down. 

Early  on  Christmas  morning,  however,  he  came  down, 
with  from  thirty  to  forty  dromedaries,  horses,  and  don- 
keys, offering  us  choice  from  among  them  for  our  ride  to 
Abou  Seir,  and  such  as  we  selected  were  immediately  sent 
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across  the  river,  to  await  our  time  of  starting.  When  we 
were  ready  he  announced  his  intention  of  accompanying 
ns  for  the  day. 

We  mounted  on  the  west  bank  near  a  curious  crude 
brick  ruin  which  stands  like  a  church  tower  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  river.  The  English  g^itleman  and  lady  had 
arrived  in  the  night  and  joined  us  this  morning,  so  that 
we  were  six  Franks  and  about  twenty  Arabs,  forming  no 
small  caravan.  I  rode  a  fine  white  dromedary,  and  the 
khadi  kept  close  at  my  side  on  a  capital  horse.  Our  route 
lay  back  of  the  mountains  over  the  yellow  desert,  and 
after  traveling  slowly  a  couple  of  miles  we  were  in  the 
sand  hollows  as  fiur  firom  any  sign  of  life  or  vegetation 
as  if  we  had  been  a  thousand  miles  distant  in  the  heart 
of  Sahara. 

"  Will  the  Howajji  try  the  Haggin  ?" 

Certainly  I  would  try  him,  if  the  khadi  thought  him  a 
good  animal  (and  so  I  began  to  get  his  paces  out  of  him). 
He  was  not  as  good  a  dromedary  by  much  as  I  have  seen, 
but  he  could  travel  &st  enough,  and  when  he  proposed  a 
race  I  beat  him  easily.  *  Possibly,  probably,  he  let  me  do 
it,  but  the  dromedary  is  a  swift  animal  We  were  going 
&st,  I  leading  the  khadi  by  about  a  length,  both  animals 
warming  up  to  it,  and  one  of  the  attendants,  on  another 
dromedary,  close  behind,  when  five  gazelles  sprang  up, 
three  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us,  and  were  off  like  the 
wind.  I  shouted  to  the  khadi,  never  thinking  of  a  gazelle 
chase  on  a  dromedary,  and  pulled  up. 

"  I  have  no  gun,"  said  he. 

^'  Here  is  one,"  said  I,  reaching  out  to  him  my  larger 
pistol. 

What  notion  the  dromedary  had  I  know  not.  Perhaps  I 
used  a  word  that  he  misunderstood,  for  down  went  his  fore 
legs  and  off  went  pistol  and  Braheem  Effendi  together, 
striking  some  twenty  feet  or  less  firom  the  camel's  nose. 
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I  was  not  on  the  gronnd  any  sooner  than  the  khadi 
who  was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  dead  Howajji  on  his 
hands  to  answer  for,  but  as  he  sprang  firom  his  saddle  I 
rebounded,  and  leaping  into  his  place,  shouted  and  shook 
the  reins,  and  away  we  went  after  the  game  that  was  &st 
vanishing  over  the  sand  hills :  all  this  had  occupied  but  an 
instant.  I  looked  back,  however,  and  beheld  the  usual 
winding  up  of  such  a  scene,  the  poor  camel  driver  on  his 
back,  the  khadi  pronouncing  sentence  and  the  other 
Arabs  around  ready  to  execute  it.  Miriftin  interfered  to 
save  the  poor  devil's  soles,  and  I  went  on  after  the  ga- 
zelles. I  rode  three  miles  on  a  full  gallop,  but  the  drove 
of  gazelles  kept  just  ahead  of  me,  pausing  occa^onally, 
as  if  in  wonderment  at  what  I  could  be  riding  so 
furiously  for,  and  then  going  on  with  their  long,  easy 
leaps,  tJiat  put  to  shame  my  poor  horse  in  the  heavy 
sand. 

Once  I  had  got  within  two  hundred  yards  of  one  of 
them,  and  sent  a  pistol-ball  after  him,  but  he  only  leaped 
into  the  air,  I  think  quite  ten  feet  high  from  the  sand,  and 
was  off  like  the  wind. 

Still  I  followed  them,  mile  after  mile ;  and  suddenly  I 
looked  around  me,  and  the  desert  had  dosed  in,  and  I 
was  alone.  There  was  an  excitement  in  it  I  had  never 
before  felt.  On— on  I  I  drove  the  shovel  stirrups  into 
the  sides  of  the  horse,  and  we  went  like  the  desert  storm 
over  the  hiUs  and  through  the  hollows.  Sand,  sand,  sky, 
and  sand — ^nothing  else  was  visible  I  It  was  my  first  real- 
ization of  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  of  its  desolation  and 
loneliness.  I  saw  at  length  something  white  lying  among 
the  yellow  gold  around  me,  and  riding  toward  it  I  found 
an  empty  basket,  a  broken  water-gourd,  the  pieces  of  a 
jar,  and  some  rags.  Was  this  the  spot  where  some 
desert  wanderer,  having  exhausted  his  last  drop  of  water, 
lay  down  and  died,  never  dreaming  that  the  Nile,  with 
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its  glorious  flow,  was  within  ten  miles  of  him  ?  I  picked 
np  the  basket,  remounted,  and  rode  slowly  to  the  soath- 
east,  hoping  ere  long  to  oatch  sight  of  my  companions 
from  some  hill-top  on  the  desert. 

In  a  few  minutes,  four  of  the  Arab  attendants  came 
over  the  hills  to  the  eastward,  in  search  of  me,  and  rode 
up  swiftly.  As  we  went  on,  one  of  them,  thinking  that  I 
might  be  disposed  to  try  another  race,  challenged  one  of 
his  companions,  and  they  went  ahead  at  a  furious  gallop. 
My  horse  looked  at  them  awhile,  and  then  pricked  up  his 
ears  and  went  off  at  a  bound  after  them.  I  was  close  oa 
them  when  I  saw  one  of  them  stagger  in  his  seat.  His 
saddle-girth  had  broken,  and  the  next  moment  he  and  his 
saddle  rolled  over  on  the  sand.  I  went  over  him  at  a 
leap.  He  swore  I  had  killed  him,  and  made  it  a  plea  for 
a  large  bucksheesh  that  evening,  which,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  restored  the  erectness  of  his  back,  which  had  been 
lamentably  bent  before  its  bestowaL 

Five  miles  brought  me  to  a  hill-top,  where  I  saw  the 
party  as  many  miles  distant,  moving  slowly  over  the 
sand,  and  in  an  hour  more  I  rejoined  them  at  the  hill  of 
Abou  Seir,  on  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile. 

This  cataract  is  less  a  cataract  than  the  first.  But  the 
river  spreads  wider  among  more  minute  ifllands,  and  is 
broken  up  into  a  thousand  streams,  up  which  no  large 
boat  can  be  taken.  The  rapids  extend  through  twelve 
miles,  and  the  breadth  of  them  may  be  firom  three  to 
five,  but  in  this  space  little  of  the  river  is  visible.  The 
rocks  and  islands  are  covered  with  a  low  shrub,  or  bush, 
somewhat  like  the  sont^  or  acacia  nUotica^  in  appearance, 
but  I  think  it  is  not  the  same,  though  I  did  not  examine 
it,  and  it  may  be.  The  green  appearance  of  this  makes 
the  view  over  the  cataract  exceedingly  firesh  and  beauti- 
ful, contrasting  forcibly  with  the  desert  around.  Under 
the  rocky  bluff  of  Abou  Seir,  the  last  plunge  of  the  Nile 
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is  seen  and  lieard,  and  it  ascends,  with  sclenm  rear, 
arcund  the  hill,  as  it  has  since  the  rift  was  made  and  the 
waters  let  thrcugh. 

Here  we  spread  cur  carpets  and  cnr  Innchecn,  the 
wind  blcwing  ever  cnr  heads.  We  read  the  names  cf 
travelers  carved  here  and  there  en  the  stones.  They 
were  nmnerons,  and  we  fcnnd  amcng  them  many  firiends. 
We  carved  cor  cwn  here.  It  was  the  only  place  in 
all  my  Nile  travel  that  I  had  been  willing  to  cot  my 
name ;  but  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  those  of 
my  friends  so  keenly,  that  I  conld  not  forego  the  hope 
that  in  some  future  day  some  one  would  come  to  this  spot 
who  would  find  a  momentary  pleasure  in  looking  at  mine. 
It  is  under  the  edge  of  an  overhanging  piece  of  the  rock, 
and  Miriam's  is  by  it.  If  they  last  but  half  as  long  as 
some  that  we  found  there,  they  will  be  read  when  we  are 
dust,  and  when  the  stones  that  friends  shall  carve  at  our 
heads  will  long  ago  have  crumbled  in  our  stormy  land. 

Eliot  Warburton's  was  cut  near  Belzoni's.  Before  the 
former  some  one  has  cut,  ^^  Alas!  poor,"  and  no  one  could 
read  the  name  without  a  passing  shadow  of  sadness  at  the 
memory  of  his  &te. 

The  romance  of  travel  is  well-nigh  over.  We  had  no 
discomforts  to  boast  of  in  Egypt.  We  spread  Persian 
carpets,  rich  enough  to  win  the  heart  of  a  lady  of  gorge- 
ous tastes  in  New  York,  on  the  rocky  bluff  at  Abou  Seir, 
and  opened  a  bottle  of  Chateau  Lafitte,  of  sparkling  St. 
Peray,  and  of  Bass's  pale  ale.  A  luncheon-bag  from  the 
back  of  one  of  the  camels  furnished  metal  drinking-cups 
that  improved  the  ale,  if  they  did  spoil  the  daret,  but  we 
lunched  on  cold  turkey  and  sandwiches,  and  the  only  ro- 
mance about  it  was,  that  we  threw  the  foam  out  of  our 
cups  into  the  air,  and  it  went  down  two  hundred  feet 
into  the  cataract  of  the  Nile. 

Luncheon  ended,  the  moment  was  somewhat  serious. 
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There  was  nothing  beyond  that  point  that  had  any 
attractions  for  me.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  loiter 
month  after  month  along  the  great  river,  but  there  were 
pleasanter  loitering  places  in  the  great  world  we  had  yet 
to  travel  over,  and  I  could  not  regret  that  I  was  to  turn 
my  back  on  the  South.  One  long  gase  into  the  distance 
above  the  cataract,  that  distance  so  imperfectly  explored, 
though  so  many  have  visited  it,  a  half-uttered  promise 
that  when  the  world  had  nothing  else  to  be  seen  of  more 
interest,  we  would  return  and  find  our  way  up  to  Doo- 
gola,  and  on  to  Eartum,  and  on — on— on.    And  then — 

*^  Miriam — ^we  turn  our  &cea  now  to  Jerusalem.^ 

Standing  on  the  lofty  hill  at  Abou  Seir,  we  sent  west- 
ward, over  the  desert  that  stretched  away  across  Afiica 
to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  westward  over  desert  and  sea, 
our  messages  to  the  waiting  hearts  at  home,  and  th^ 
with  willing  steps,  turned  on  our  way  toward  Holy  Land. 

We  found  the  boat  dressed  by  Abd-el-Atti  for  Christ- 
mas. She  was  covered  with  green  palm  branches  firom 
stem  to  stem,  and  the  cabin  was  a  bower  fit  for  a  queen. 
And  such  a  dinner-table  as  Hi^i  Mohammed  got  up  that 
day  who  shall  be  able  to  describe !  There  was  a  turkey, 
made  drunk  on  brandy  before  he  was  killed,  and  conse- 
quently as  tender  as  a  partridge — so  said  the  cook — and 
I  saw  the  brandy  administered  myself  but  I  canM^  say  it 
was  that  which  made  him  tender,  though  tender  he  was. 
There  was  a  roast  goose,  wild  and  delicious ;  four  roasted 
teal,  and  chickens  in  three  forms.  There  was  a  pigeon- 
pie  made  of  macaroni,  and  one  whole  lamb,  with  folded 
arms  and  bent  legs,  and  head  and  tail  complete,  every 
inch  of  him,  stuffed  with  almonds,  raisins,  and  rice,  and 
done  to  a  turn.  There  were  innumerable  dishes  of  ka- 
bobs  and  small  bits  of  meat  and  game,  and  there  was  a 
curry  of  chicken  that  would  have  suited  an  Indian  gen- 
eral.   Then  there  were  calves'-feet  jelly  and  blanc-mange 
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in  moulds,  and  miah-mish  and  apple  and  mince  and  pump- 
kin pies,  and  there  was  a  cake  made  of  sugar  and  almonds, 
which  you  struck  with  a  stick  or  a  knife,  and  when  you 
broke  it,  out  flew  a  white  pigeon ;  and  this  was  but  half 
the  variety  wherewith  our  inde&tigable  dragoman  had 
loaded  our  Christmas  table. 

That  night  the  weather  changed.  We  had  been  on 
deck  always  before  this  until  nearly  midnight,  and  now 
we  went  up  to  see  the  boat  illuminated.  Fifty  colored 
lanterns,  crimson  and  blue,  yellow  and  green,  were  hung 
out  from  all  the  spars  and  ropes  and  awning-posts.  Blue- 
lights  sent  their  glare  over  tiie  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and 
altogether  it  was  about  as  strange  a  scene  as  Wkdj  Hal- 
feh  is  likely  to  have  in  the  next  half  century. 

The  boat  was  rigged  for  the  return  voyage ;  the  great 
yard  was  taken  down,  and  laid  fore-and-aft  over  the  cabin, 
while  the  small  yard  from  the  mast  at  the  stem  was 
placed  on  the  fore-mast,  and  the  deck-planks  were  taken 
up,  leaving  the  seats  for  the  men  to  row.  At  midnight, 
when  the  wind  had  gone  down,  the  boat  was  cast  off,  and 
with  a  long  shout  and  a  new  chorus  she  swung  her  head 
to  the  current,  and  the  downward  voyage  had  com- 
menced. It  was  cold  and  clear,  and  looking  upward  one 
might  imagine  that  the  night  was  a  Christmas  night  at 
home,  when  the  stars  hold  their  most  joyous  revel.  I  sat 
on  deck  till  long  after  the  voyage  commenced,  and  then 
slept.    So  ended  Christmas  at  WMj  Halfeh. 
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Thb  next  afternoon,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  we  ap- 
proached the  rock-hewn  temple  at  Ferayg,  a  few  miles 
aboye  Abou  SimbaL 

It  was  nearly  smiset,  and,  to  avoid  delay,  we  took  the 
small  boat  and  polled  down  the  river  ahead  of  the  large 
boat  to  land  and  examine  it.  The  entrance  is  a  plain, 
lofty  doorway  in  the  rock-fiu^e  of  the  hill,  without  orna- 
ment. The  boat  grated  alongside  the  rocks,  and  spring- 
ing out  we  dimbed  the  terraces,  some  thirty  feet,  to  the 
doorway. 

Entering  the  hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by 
four  square  pillars,  we  were  astonished  at  finding  the 
principal  object  in  view  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
ceiling,  his  head  surrounded  by  a  halo.  This,  like  many 
other  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  has  been  used  in  later 
years  for  Christian  worship,  but  not  in  late  years.  I  have 
much  veneration  for  these  evidences  of  the  &ith  of  the 
early  Christians.  Here  martyrs  worshiped  in  days  when 
martyrs  suffered  for  the  name  of  their  Lord,  and  in  many 
of  these  places  martyrs  died  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  image 
of  their  Saviour.  There  was  an  inner  room,  opening 
firom  this  hall,  and  I  walked  into  it,  tapping  the  floor  in 
front  of  me,  as  was  my  custom,  with  a  long  stick  which  I 
carried  in  my  hand  when  exploring  a  dark  place.    I  found 
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a  solid  floor,  as  I  supposed,  and  advanced,  bat  as  I  ent- 
ered the  dark  doorway  I  stepped  on  nothing. 

There  are  moments  when  one  thinks  the  thoughts  of 
years.  I  had  sounded  some  of  these  graves  in  rock-hewn 
chambers,  and  found  them  thirty  and  forty  feet  deep.  As 
I  began  to  descend  I  thought  of  those,  and  gave  up  all  for 
lost.  It  was  not  the  &te  I  had  hoped  for,  to  die  in  a  hole 
like  that.  I  wondered  what  sort  of  a  paragraph  it  would 
make  in  the  newspapers  at  home  under  the  head  of  ^^  mel- 
ancholy occurrence,"  among  steamboat  explosions,  railway 
smashes,  suicides,  and  swindles.  I  wondered  whether 
they  would  ever  get  me  out,  dead  or  alive,  or  whether 
they  would  not  come  tumbling  after  me  one  on  another 
into  the  same  trap ;  and  then  my  feet  struck  bottom  and 
I  shouted,  "  Miriam,  stand  bade — don't  come  in  here," 
and  she,  hearing  a  voice  from  the  tombs,  was  terribly 
startled,  as  well  she  might  be.  It  was  but  ten  feet  deep. 
It  might  have  been  fifty.  It  had  been  much  deeper  than 
now,  but  it  was  filled  up  with  rubbish.  I  struck  on  my 
feet,  in  the  comer,  standing  upright.  I  put  my  hand  in 
my  pocket,  took  out  a  candle  and  lit  it  with  a  match, 
caught  the  end  of  Mohammed  Hassan's  turban,  which  he 
let  down  to  me,  and  he  and  Trumbull  lifted  me  out.  Till 
then  I  did  not  suppose  that  I  was  hurt,  but  when  this  was 
accomplished  my  left  arm  fell  powerless,  and  I  was  not 
able  to  use  it  for  a  month. 

I  stowed  myself  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  my  shoulder 
aching  intensely.  The  others  took  the  stem.  It  was  a 
calm,  delicious  evening.  The  sun  was  just  gone,  the 
swift  twilight  had  come  down  on  us,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments starry  darkness  followed.  The  men  pulled  slowly, 
and  the  oars  made  the  only  noise  that  broke  the  pro- 
found stillness  of  the  scene.  Silence,  the  deep  silence  of 
ancient  countries,  that  which  every  one  has  noticed 
among  ruins,  and  which  was  majestic  always  on  the 
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lordly  Nile,  the  stillness  of  that  repose  which  ages 
have  but  deepened,  never  disturbed,  was  on  land  and 
river. 

Resting  awhile  without  rowing  we  lost  count  of  time, 
and  suddenly  began  to  wonder  if  by  any  possibility  we 
had  passed  the  FhamJtom^  which  had  gone  on  while  we 
were  in  the  temple,  and  was  to  wait  for  us  at  Abou  Sim- 
baL  She  always  carried  a  crimson  light  at  the  peak  in 
the  night  time,  but  we  could  not  see  it  any  where.  Trum- 
bull fired  his  pistol  three  times,  and  a  moment  afterward 
we  heard  three  discharges  in  reply,  and  saw  the  red  light 
going  up.  Pulling  for  it,  in  a  few  moments  we  saw  her 
lying  at  the  shore,  but  our  eyes  were  instantly  directed 
elsewhere.  For  in  the  light  of  the  stars,  calm,  unearthly 
in  their  majesty,  we  saw  the  forms  of  the  three  colossal 
statues  of  Remeses,  and  as  we  came  nearer  they  grew  in 
size,  and  looked  upon  us  with  that  cold  and  stately  smile 
that  has  been  wasted  so  many  centuries  on  the  &st  flow- 
ing river — and  that  seems  to  signify  in  those  rodcy 
watchers  some  conception  of  the  destiny  of  human  life 
and  national  grandeur,  which  they  behold  aptly  typified 
in  the  everlasting  flow  of  the  drops  to  a  distant  and  un- 
known sea. 

Mindful  of  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  boat  the 
evemng  previous,  at  W4dy  Halfeh,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  we  might  realize  somewhat  of  the  ancient  glory  of 
Abou  Simbal  by  lighting  it  with  our  colored  lanterns. 

Abd-el-Atti  entered  into  the  idea  with  his  accustomed 
alacrity,  and  although  my  shoulder  was  exceedingly  pain- 
ful I  went  up  into  the  temple  to  advise  and  assbt  in  the 
disposition  of  candles  and  lanterns,  while  the  ladies,  who 
did  not  go  into  the  temple  on  our  passage  up,  waited  on 
board  until  the  illumination  was  complete. 

The  saud  hill  was  almost  impassable.  It  was  like 
climbing  a  snow  bank  fifty  feet  high,  the  feet  going 
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in  deep  and  slipping  &t  back  at  every  step,  so  that  we 
had  to  lie  down  and  breathe  several  times  before  we 
reached  the  top  and  descended  into  the  doorway  of  the 
temple. 

When  our  arrangements  were  complete  we  retnmed 
and  brought  the  ladies  up.  The  procession  was  pictur- 
esque. Two  blazing  torches  led  the  way,  and  four  more 
brought  up  the  rear.  Our  English  fiiends  had  arrived 
just  after  the  Phantom^  and  joined  us. 

Never  since  the  days  of  Remeses  has  his  great  temple 
shone  so  brilliantly.  Every  statue  held  bright  lanterns, 
and  for  two  hundred  feet  through  the  long  rooms  we 
placed  them — ^rows  of  every  color,  shining  on  painted 
walls  and  lofty  statues.  The  altar  was  in  the  shadow — 
for  so  we  arranged  it — ^hiding  the  lights  behind  it  that 
they  might  shine  on  the  &ces  of  the  gods,  and  not  on  the 
altar  front.  When  all  was  ready  we  called  in  the  ladies, 
and,  as  they  entered,  the  saUors,  who  had  busied  them- 
selves about  the  lamps,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the 
temple  was  apparently  empty.  But  at  the  moment  of 
our  re-entering,  in  place  of  the  chorus  of  priests  and  at- 
tendants that  was  wont  to  arise  in  the  hall,  deep,  sepul- 
chral voices,  from  unknown  recesses,  uttered  in  loud  and 
terrible  unison  the  well-known  cry,  ^*  Bucksheesh,  How- 
ajjil" 

It  was  vain  to  resist  such  an  appeal,  and  we  answered 
it  instantly;  whereat  the  voices  changed,  and  the  men, 
emerged  from  their  hiding-places  with  shouts  of  thanks. 

It  was  a  gorgeous  scene,  worth  visiting  Egypt  to  look 
on  that  illumination;  and  we  sat  for  hours  in  the  hall, 
garing  with  never-oeasmg  wonder  and  awe  on  the  splen- 
did statues  and  lofty  walls.  Then  we  wandered  with 
torches  through  all  tiie  chambers,  scaring  the  owls  and 
bats  from  their  hiding-places;  and  when  it  was  nearly 
midnight  we  came  out  into  the  air,  and  there  lay  on  the 
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river  and  on  the  temple  front  such  a  moonlight  as  we 
dream  of  m  other  lands,  but  never  see  except  just  here. 
The  hoary  rocks  looked  like  silver,  and  the  gray  statues 
gleamed  in  the  mellow  light,  and  seemed  to  know  its 
beauty.  We  threw  ourselves  down  in  the  sand,  and 
drank  in  all  the  beautifbl  scene ;  and  at  last,  when  the 
ladies  were  gone  down  to  the  boat  and  were  sleeping,  I 
re-entered  the  temple,  and  sat  down  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  hall  alone,  and  watched  the  &ding  lights,  and  pon- 
dered on  the  old,  old  story  of  the  decay  of  empire. 

That  altar  seemed  waiting  the  sacrifice,  but  who  diaU 
supply  the  victim  or  kindle  the  flame  ?  The  silent  gods 
sat  on  their  thrones  and  invited  worship,  but  who  will 
kneel  to  rock-hewn  gods  in  Egypt  now?  There  were 
times,  said  I  to  myself  when  the  tramp  of  armed  men 
and  the  rustle  of  soft  silks  were  heard  in  these  halls ; 
when  priests  and  princes  were  here  with  maidens  and 
matrons.  There  were  times  when  men  worshiped  at 
that  altar ;  when  this  stone  was  worn  with  the  knees  of 
devotees.  Where  are  they  all?  One  by  one  my  failing 
candles  answered  the  question..  One  by  one  they  went 
out  in  gloom.  A  flicker,  a  spark,  a  little  smoke,  and  all 
was  over;  and  at  length  all  were  gone  but  three  that 
stood  behind  the  altar,  and  all  was  gloomy  except  in 
the  holy  room;  and  then,  suddenly,  as  if  a  bat  or  an  owl 
swept  over  them,  they  too  vanished,  and  the  blackness 
of  darkness  was  around  me. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  place  on  earth  where  a  man 
could  be  more  emphatically  alone  than  I  then  was  at  mid- 
night, two  hundred  feet  from  the  air,  in  the  deep  caverns 
of  Abou  Simbal.  Bats  were  flitting  around  me,  and  cer- 
tain sounds  were  not  pleasant  to  hear,  sharp  rattling 
noises  that  were  much  like  scorpions.  I  had  killed  one 
in  the  temple  that  evening.  But  I  have  felt  more  alone 
in  my  own  country  many  a  dark  night  than  I  did  here. 
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It  was  but  a  few  paces  in  a  direct  line,  and  when  I  had 
taken  them  the  hill  of  sand  was  before  me,  and  up  this, 
creeping  on  hands  and  knees  through  the  doorway,  I 
emerged  into  the  pure  atmosphere.  My  shoulder  had 
by  this  time  become  exceedingly  painful,  and  sleep  was 
out  of  the  question.  So  I  managed  to  get  myself  up  into 
the  comer,  under  the  ear  of  the  great  statue  at  the  north, 
and  here  I  sat  and  waited  till  &tigue  well-nigh  over- 
powered me,  and  then,  hastening  down  to  the  boat,  I  lay 
in  my  bed  all  night,  restless  and  in  pain,  and  glad  to  wel- 
come the  dawn. 

While  we  were  at  breakfast  a  confused  sound  of  voices 
outside  puzzled  us  not  a  little ;  and  on  going  out  we  as* 
certained  its  cause  in  the  presence  of  about  seventy  fine 
stalwart  Nubians,  sent  over  by  the  sheik  of  the  village 
opposite  to  dig  out  the  temple,  in  obedience  to  my  in- 
structions at  Derr.  We  had  countermanded  the  order 
when  we  found  the  interior  accessible  on  our  upward 
trip ;  but  Abd-el-Atti  had  fidled  to  transmit  the  direction, 
alleging  as  his  reason  a  deeire  to  impress  the  people  with 
the  importance  of  his  masters.  The  next  travelers  whom 
our  worthy  dragoman  takes  up  the  Nile  will  find  that  it 
was  his  desire  to  magnify  his  own  importance  for  future 
purposes. 

The  poor  fellahs  were  most  glad  to  be  excused.  A 
holy  horror  exists  in  their  minds  toward  digging  out  this 
temple.  They  have  been  several  times  compelled  to  it  at 
severe  loss  of  life  in  hot  weather ;  and  they  laid  their 
hands  on  the  tops  of  their  heads  with  profound  gratitude 
when  I  sent  them  back  to  their  boats  to  re-cross  the 
river. 

The  mountain,  in  which  the  great  temple  is  hewn, 
slopes  down  to  the  river  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  forty-five 
degrees.  It  is  solid  rock.  In  the  front  of  this  mountain 
a  niche  is  hewn  out  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  five 
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feet  wide,  and  deep  enongh  to  allow  of  a  perpendicular 
&ce  of  ninety  feet.  Across  the  top  of  this  perpendicular 
&ce  is  carved  a  cornice.  In  the  niche,  when  it  was  hewed 
out,  were  left  four  gigantic  blocks  of  stones,  which  were 
cat  into  sitting  statues  of  the  monarch  whose  was  this 
great  work,  the  Remeses,  known  to  &nie  as  Sesostris. 

Between  the  two  middle  statues  is  the  great  doorway, 
over  the  top  of  which,  in  a  niche,  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
one  of  the  gods  of  Egypt,  which  seems  less  than  life-size 
in  contrast  with  the  giants  in  front  of  it. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  colossi  may  be  gathered 
from  a  few  of  the  dimensions  of  the  fitce  and  head  of  one 
of  them.  The  length  of  the  nose  is  three  feet  five  inches; 
height  of  the  forehead,  to  the  edge  of  the  cap  or  crown, 
twenty-eight  inches;  width  or  length  of  the  eye,  twenty- 
nine  inches;  width  of  the  mouth,  four  feet;  distance 
from  the  nose  to  the  bottom  of  the  chin,  three  feet; 
length  of  the  ear,  three  feet.  The  entire  length  of  the 
head  is  about  twelve  feet,  including  an  estimate  of  that 
part  of  it  concealed  by  the  cap  or  head-dress.  A  remark- 
able circumstance  in  connection  with  one  of  the  colossi, 
the  second  from  the  north,  is  a  fracture  of  the  right  arm, 
probably  contemporary  with  the  making  of  the  statue,  for 
the  elbow  is  supported  by  a  stone  wall  under  it,  on  which 
are  carved  many  hieroglyphics. 

The  smaller  temple  stands  two  hundred  yards  to  the 
north  of  the  large  one,  the  ravine,  down  which  the 
sand  pours,  being  between  them.  Both  temples  are  of 
the  same  period^-that  of  the  great  Sesostris,  whose  name 
is  carved  on  every  pUlar  and  portion  of  the  walls.  This 
great  monarch  appears  to  have  devoted  much  of  his 
wealth  to  beautifyiag  this  spot.  Why  he  chose  it  for  such 
expenditures  tradition  or  story  saith  not.  No  mounds 
remain  to  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  nor  is  there 
evidence  of  a  palace  or  royal  residence  near  it.    Possibly 
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Bome  great  event  occurred  on  the  Kile  at  this  point, 
which  led  him  to  mark  the  bank  in  this  manner;  and 
future  ages  may  succeed  in  reading  the  story  on  these 
tablets. 

We  passed  the  forenoon  in  measuring  and  examining 
the  temple,  of  the  interior  of  which  I  have  ab*eady  said 
sufficient.  I  would  suggest  to  fixture  explorers  the  exam- 
ination of  the  wall  on  the  left  as  you  enter,  that  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  great  halL  I  am  convinced  that  there 
are  undiscovered  chambers  within  this  wall,  which  may 
contain  matters  of  great  interest. 

As  we  left  Abou  Simbal,  shooting  rapidly  down  stream, 
we  passed  a  niche  in  the  rock  in  which  is  a  seated  statue. 
Had  I  seen  it  before,  I  should  have  paused  to  examine  it. 
None  of  the  books  mention  it,  but  it  is  worth  stopping 
to  look  at.  It  was  late,  however,  and  we  were  literally 
by  it  before  I  caught  sight  of  it,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
return,  and  I  was,  withal,  suffering  too  much  from  my 
wounded  arm  to  dimb  up  to  it. 
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Wb  reached  Derr  again  on  the  28th,  and  Abdul  Rah- 
man was  on  the  shore,  with  his  suite,  to  receiye  us.  The 
large  boat  could  not  approach  the  city  for  want  of  watec, 
and  we  accordingly  took  the  small  boat,  and  the  ladies 
sat  in  that,  and  dropped  slowly  down  stream,  while  we 
walked  with  the  governor  and  his  attendants  along  the 
shore  to  his  residence,  under  a  large  sycamore  fig-tree, 
the  largest,  with  the  exception  of  one  near  it,  that  I  have 
seen  in  Egypt.  Here  we  had  pipes  and  coffee,  and  here, 
to  our  surprise,  Abdul  Rahman  produced  various  presents 
which  he  had  been  collecting  for  us  since  we  went  up  the 
river.  Foremost  among  them  he  literally  trotted  out  two 
ostriches,  for  which  he  had  sent  off  to  the  desert,  and 
which  stood  up  in  the  square  as  proudly  as  desert  lords. 
It  was  something  to  own  ostriches,  but  what  to  do  with 
them  ?  Either  they  or  we  must  move  off  from  the  boat 
if  we  took  them  on  board.  We  felt  very  much  like  the 
celebrated  individual  who  became  suddenly  possessed  of 
an  elephant.  A  small  and  beautiful  monkey  was  much 
more  acceptable.  He  was  just  what  we  had  been  wish- 
ing for,  and  we  received  him  with  no  little  delight.  The 
ostriches  we  retained  in  our  possesion  during  our  stay  at 
Derr,  but  when  we  left  we  were  obliged  to  return  them 
to  the  governor.    He  had  also  provided  sheep,  and  fowls. 
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and  Nubian  mats,  and  indeed  loaded  us  with  presents,  for 
all  of  which  we  could  make  no  return  then,  but  which  I 
had  it  in  my  power  afterward  in  some  measure  to  repay, 
by  procuring  for  Abdul  Rahman  a  transfer  to  a  post 
which  was  much  more  to  his  taste. 

We  formed  a  procession  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Derr, 
not  very  similar  to  ancient  religious  processions.  Trum- 
bull, Abdul  Rahman,  and  myself  followed  the  ladies,  and 
a  motley  crowd  of  naked  Nubians  followed  us.  The  en- 
tire city  turned  out  to  look  at  us. 

The  temple  is  in  sadly  ruinous  condition,  and  of  little 
interest  except  for  its  great  antiquity.  Amada,  a  few 
miles  below  Derr,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  of  much  more 
interest,  as  well  as  possessing  much  beauty  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  We  passed  some  hours  very  pleasantly  at 
Derr,  and  then  returned  to  our  small  boat,  with  the  gov- 
ernor in  company,  and  pulled  down  to  Amada,  where  the 
large  boat  was  awaiting  us. 

Let  no  traveler  miss  this  beautiM  gem  of  antiquity, 
which  lies  on  the  sand  a  little  way  from  the  river.  The 
paintings  are  beautifully  preserved,  and  the  period  of  the 
temple,  not  &t  from  the  date  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Israel- 
ites, makes  it  especially  interesting. 

Here  we  parted  with  Abdul  Rahman  and  the  doctor 
and  resumed  our  downward  passage.  As  we  went  swift- 
ly down  the  river,  nearly  at  Korusko,  while  seated  at 
dinner  table,  there  was  suddenly  a  cry  that  came  in  at  the 
window  with  startling  efTect 

"  Ta  Reis  Hassanein  ?*» 

It  was  from  a  boat  upward  bound,  and  the  demand 
was  interrogative,  that  he  might  know  if  this  were  the 
boat  he  wished  to  speak. 

"  Ya  Reis  AbdaDah,"  went  back. 

^^  Stop,  O  Hassanein — ^we  have  writings  for  Braheem 
Effendil*' 
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Letters!  Braheem  Effendi  and  his  friend  were  in  the 
small  boat  before  the  reis  had  time  to  shout  that  the 
letters  were  on  shore  where  the  Howajji  of  that  boat  was 
shooting.  We  pulled  to  the  land,  and  in  a  palm-groye 
met  a  gentleman  in  an  English  shooting-jacket  and  other- 
wise loosely  appareled,  for  the  weather  was  warm.  We 
did  not  pause  to  exchange  names.  He  handed  me  a 
package  of  letters  and  I  thanked  him  heartily,  sprang  into 
the  boat  and  pulled  back  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  gladden 
those  who  had  suffered  more  than  we  who  were  stouter, 
from  this  long  delay  in  hearing  home  news. 

I  had  an  opportunity  at  Thebes  of  thanking  Lord 
Paulet,  for  it  was  he  who  had  found  this  package  lying  at 
Luxor  on  Mustapha's  table.  £[nowing  how  welcome  its 
contents  would  be  he  brought  it  up  the  river,  directing 
his  men  to  look  out  night  and  day  for  our  boat  and  under 
no  circumstances  allow  us  to  pass  them. 

Who  shall  describe  the  keen  pleasure  of  letters  from 
home  in  such  unexpected  places. 

When  they  had  been  read  and  re-read,  I  went  out  and 
took  my  place  on  the  cabin  deck,  where  I  usually  sat 
&cing  die  crew  at  then*  oars.  Every  eye  was  fbll  of 
delight,  for  every  man  enjoyed  our  pleasure.  There  was 
never  a  Kile  boat  where  the  crew  became  so  strongly 
attached  to  their  employers.  This  was  the  effect  of  con- 
stant kind  treatment  and  attention  to  their  comfort. 

"Have  you  heard  from  your  people,  O  Braheem  Effen- 
di?" asked  Hassan  Hegazi,  who  pulled  the  stroke  oar, 
standing  up  to  it  at  every  pull. 

"  Yes ;  this  paper  has  come  to  me  from  my  dty." 

Alas !  that  I  knew  not  enough  of  Arabic  to  give  them 
the  idea  that  is  in  that  English  word  of  words,  Aome. 

"  How  many  mahatta  is  it  f " 

Mohammed  All  established  Elians  along  the  Nile  for 
his  army  or  his  caravans  going  to  and  from  Upper  Nubia, 
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to  rest  in.  They  are  at  variable  distances  apart,  but 
average  abont  twelve  miles,  and  that  is  the  only  measure 
of  distance,  except  by  hours,  that  they  know  of  here. 

''It  is  many  mahatta — ^more  than  five  hundred." 

"  Mashallah  I  Tell  us  the  news  from  your  city,  Bra- 
heem  Effendi." 

"  I  will.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  country  away 
north  of  this  where  it  is  always  cold,  and  ice  and  snow  ?" 

"  We  have  seen  snow.*' 

"  Yes ;  but  there  it  is  always  snow.  The  water  is  all 
ice,  and  the  land  all  white  with  snow ;  and,  years  ago, 
there'was  a  brave  Englishman  sailed  to  that  country  in 
his  ship,  to  find  a  way  through  the  ice  to  countries  be- 
yond, and  he  never  came  back." 

"  TtiRhftllq^h  I" 

"And  before  I  left  my  city,  there  was  an  American,  a 
young  man  of  most  excellent  heart  and  exceeding  brave 
spirit,  who  went  out  in  a  ship  to  find  the  Englishman,  and 
bring  him  to  his  own  city  and  his  wife ;  but  he  was  not 
heard  of  again,  for  he  too  did  not  come  back  from  the 
country  of  cold." 

"Bismillahl" 

"  And  then  the  government  in  my  city  {bekd  is  the 
only  Arabic  word  to  express  city,  country,  or  state,  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  common  classes)  sent  out  another  ship 
to  find  them ;  and  when  I  came  firom  America,  they  had 
gone  to  the  land  of  cold  1" 

"Mashallah!  another!" 

"  And  these  writings  tell  me  that  the  last  ship,  sailing 
in  the  great  ocean,  saw  another  ship  lying  in  a  harbor, 
which  had  in  it  the  very  men  they  were  seeking,  who 
had  traveled  &r  over  snow  and  ice,  and  found  this  ship, 
and  were  going  to  England,  all  safe  and  well." 

"  AUahu  Akbar  I"  and  they  shouted  all  together  over 
the  safety  of  Kane  and  his  companions. 
14 
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It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  reached  Saboa— the 
Valley  of  Lions,  so  called  from  the  lion  si^unxes,  an 
ayenne  of  which  was  in  front  of  the  temple.  The  moon 
was  np,  and  we  determined  to  see  the  temple  and  go  on. 
Coming  to  the  land  near  the  village,  we  climbed  the 
bank,  and  £>nnd  profound  stillness  among  the  huts.  Not 
even  a  dog  barked  at  us.  There  was  a  donkey  tied  near 
the  houses,  and  Abd-el-Atti  mounted  him  and  performed 
some  feats  of  riding  for  general  amusement,  but  no  one 
awoke.  They  sleep  soundly,  these  poor  dogs  of  Nubians. 
So  we  walked  xip  to  the  temple  and  around  it,  and  viewed 
its  ruins,  and  returned  to  the  boat  and  were  away.  These 
moonlight  views  are,  after  all,  the  pleasantest  memories 
we  shall  have  of  Egypt.  The  temple  at  Saboa  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  great  Remeses,  and  around  it  hang  the 
memories  of  thirty  centuries.  It  is  as  well  to  have  seen 
such  a  spot  in  the  silver  light  of  the  moon,  and  not  by 
broad  day,  for  one  can  thus  better  imagine  it  the  abode 
of  ancient  stories.  The  men  had  other  ideas  of  night  and 
moonlight,  and  on  our  return  to  the  boat  we  found  each 
one  of  them  loaded  with  fuel  for  their  cooking,  which  they 
had  stolen  in  and  near  the  village. 

Next  morning  I  awoke  with  the  boat  rollmg  and  pitch- 
ing as  if  we  were  on  the  Atlantic  in  a  small  gale  of  wind. 
I  hurried  out  on  deck  and  found  that  we  were  in  a  narrow 
part  of  the  river  where  the  current  was  rapid,  and  the 
wind  blowing  against  it  strong  from  the  north  made  a 
heavy  sea,  while,  of  course,  we  made  no  progress,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  drove  up  stream.  The  reis  and  crew 
were  invisible.  Every  man  of  them  was  rolled  up,  head 
and  heels,  in  his  boumoose,  and  sound  asleep.  I  turned 
in  again  and  slept  an  hour,  and  went  out  again.  We  had 
gone  a  mile  up  stream,  and  they  were  all  asleep  as  before. 
I  shouted  to  the  reis,  woke  him  up  and  asked  him  why 
he  didnt  attend  to  his  boat,  and  how  long  he  intended  to 
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pitch  nfl  about  in  that  way ;  and  on  the  crew  coming  to 
their  senses,  we  laid  her  in  shore  and  made  &st  to  the 
bank. 

I  passed  the  day  among  the  hills  and  in  the  villages  on 
the  shore,  learning  what  I  oonld  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  poor  Nubians.  Their  houses  and  furniture  were  simple 
enough,  and  their  dress  even  more  so. 

Tlie  purchase  of  milk  had  been  a  source  of  amusement 
as  well  as  difficulty  all  along  the  river,  and  while  waiting 
here  we  endeavored  to  secure  a  supply.  Abd-el^Atti  sent 
for  his  pall,  and  we  sat  on  the  rocks  among  the  huts  oo 
the  hillside,  and  told  the  women  to  bring  their  milk  and 
pour  into  it.  Singularly  enough  the  great  objection  which 
they  had  to  parting  with  it  originated  in  their  love  of 
butter.  Not  for  eating  purposes.  That  would  be  a  waste 
of  precious  material.  It  was  for  their  heads  only,  to  soak 
their  black  locks  withal.  Hence  one  brought  but  a  pint, 
and  another  half  as  much,  and  another  but  a  little  more. 
Before  they  would  pour  the  milk  into  the  common  recep- 
tacle they  must  have  the  money ;  and  as  for  copper,  they 
would  not  touch  it.  No,  it  must  be  silver.  But  we  had 
no  silver  coin  small  enough  to  pay  for  such  small  amounts 
of  mSk,  and  after  a  long  parley,  Abd-el-Atti  made  a  dash 
at  the  calabashes  and  poured  them  all  into  the  pail  to- 
gether. 

Then  arose  a  cry,  and  while  three  or  four  of  them 
shouted  their  indignation,  one,  a  tall  and  beautiful  girl, 
one  of  the  most  elegantly-formed  women  that  I  have  seen, 
and  displaying  her  beauty  in  unvailed  freedom,  seized  the 
handkerchief  which  Abd-el-Atti  had  laid  on  a  rock,  and 
in  wludi  was  a  dollar  or  so  of  m<niey,  and  sprang  like  a 
deer  up  the  mde  of  the  rocks  to  a  high  point,  where  she 
turned  and  shook  it  at  us  with  a  shout  of  delight.  Abd- 
d-Atti  rmsed  his  gun  and  pointed  it  at  her,  but  she  knew 
wen  that'  it  was  only  a  threat,  and  she  did  not  fear  it. 
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The  entire  fearlessness  of  the  women  m  this  part  of  the 
world  is  remarkable,  and  appears  to  be  an  evidence  that 
they  are  well  treated.  In  all  the  blows  that  I  have  seen 
struck  here  I  never  saw  a  man  strike  a  woman ;  and  often- 
times when  I  have  observed  a  man  puttmg  to  flight  a 
crowd  who  surrounded  a  doorway  or  who  annoyed  trav- 
elers, the  women  remained  undisturbed,  never  appre- 
hending violence.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we  could 
induce  the  girl  to  return  with  the  money,  but  when  she 
did,  she  approached  without  a  moment's  fear  of  personal 
violence. 

A  woman  near  this  scene  was  grinding  the  castor-bean 
between  two  stones,  and  obtaining  the  oil  for  anointing 
purposes.  Others  were  pounding  com  into  meal  and 
making  bread ;  and  all  were  stout,  M,  sleek  women,  look- 
ing as  if  fed  on  the  &t  of  the  &ttest  of  lands,  instead  of 
the  dry  meal  of  Egypt.  One  man  in  America  could  not 
live  a  day  on  what  will  keep  a  Nubian  &mily  in  good  feed 
for  a  week. 

While  I  was  wandering  over  the  hills  in  search  of  foxes 
the  wind  went  down,  and  the  reis,  with  a  stupidity  for 
which  he  had  become  somewhat  remarkable,  cast  off  the 
&sts  and  went  on  down  the  river  without  looking  for  his 
passengers.  I  saw  this  from  a  hill-top  nearly  a  mile  away 
from  the  river,  and  had  the  pleasant  consciousness  .withal, 
that  every  one  on  the  boat  had  probably  gone  to  sleep, 
and  I  might  follow  them  till  night  in  vain.  Abd-el-Atti 
was  somewhere  among  the  mountains  also,  and  I  deter- 
mined  instantly  to  look  him  up,  and  at  that  moment  saw 
him  a  mile  below  the  boat,  hurrying  to  the  bank  of  the 
river.  He  stopped  them,  and  I  came  up  an  hour  after- 
ward, foot  weary  and  glad  to  get  on  board  agtdn. 

At  nearly  miiiight  that  night  we  were  at  Dakkeh,  and 
determined  to  see  it,  as  we  had  seen  Saboa,  by  the  light 
of  the  moon,  which  in  fiujt  had  not  yet  risen.    The  vil- 
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lagers  were  sotmd  asleep,  and  did  not  hear  as  as  we 
palled  the  dry  corn-stalks  from  the  roofi  of  their  hoases, 
wherewith  to  baild  a  fire  in  the  desolate  coart  of  the 
temple. 

By  their  light  I  copied  a  qaaint  pictare  of  a  man,  or  a 
devil,  or  a  god,  playing  on  a  harp.  It  is  on  one  of  the 
pillars  at  the  left  of  the  door  as  yoa  enter.  This  temple 
is  well  worth  a  visit,  if  only  for  the  exqaisite  state  of  per- 
fection in  which  many  of  the  scalptares  remain,  especially 
those  in  the  small  sepalchral  chamber  on  the  east  of  the 
adytam,  where,  bat  for  the  smoke  and  blackness,  one 
might  almost  imagine  every  thing  fresh  from  the  bnilders^ 
hands. 

Returning  from  the  temple,  we  foand  some  of  the  vil- 
lagers awake,  and  pushed  into  their  hoases.  There  were 
the  usual  strange  groups  lying  on  the  ground  in  profound 
slumber,  forgetful  for  the  time  of  the  labors  and  the  ills  of 
life.  An  old  man  and  an  old  woman,  very  old,  lay  by  the 
embers  of  afire,  and  when  I  entered  rubbed  their  eyes  at  the 
strange  vision  that  interrupted  their  slumber,  and  looked 
piteously  at  me,  as  if  they  thought  I  had  come  to  disturb 
them  in  their  few  remaining  days.  I  dropped  money  into 
their  hands,  and  they  looked  like  new  beings.  Some  an- 
tiques were  here,  a  few  broken  vases,  a  coin  or  two,  and 
some  trifles  of  that  kind ;  and  having  bought  all  that  were 
of  any  value,  we  left  them  to  sleep  again,  and  hastened 
back  to  the  boat.  It  was  a  grand  night  again.  The  moon 
lay  in  the  east  with  an  air  of  majesty  and  calmness  that  I 
never  saw  surpassed,  and  I  had  blessed  sleep  that  night 
and  the  dreams  that  most  of  all  I  longed  for.  Thank 
Ood  again  for  dreams  I 
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In  the  morning  after  we  left  Dakkeh  we  were 
approaching  Geirf  Hosaayn,  We  were 
welcomed  at  the  shore  by  a  crowd  of 
hostile  looking  Nubians,  and  a  demand  of 
money  for  the  privilege  of  landing.  This  is 
one  of  the  spots  in  Nubia  celebrated  for 
outrages  and  rebellions.  It  is  the  Lyons 
of  Egypt,  where  the  government  has  more  or 
less  to  do  every  year,  in  putting  down  insurrec- 
tions and  punishing  not  a  few  bold  and 
daring  offenders  against  its  authority. 
The  temple  at  Gerf  Hossayn  is  like  that  at  Abou  Sim- 
bal,  cut  out  of  the  rock  of  the  hill.  The  remains  of  a 
colonnade  in  fi-ont  of  it  lead  to  the  doorway,  which  ad- 
mits the  visitor  to  a  large  chamber,  the  roof  of  which  is 
supported  by  six  colossal  statues,  all  of  which  have  been 
brilliantly  painted,  of  which  paint  much  brilliancy  yet  re- 
mains. In  the  walls  of  the  chamber  behind  the  openings 
between  the  statues,  are  eight  niches,  four  on  each  side, 
in  each  of  which  are  three  seated  figures.  The  second 
chamber  has  the  wall  supported  by  four  large  square  pil- 
lars, and  beyond  this  is  the  adytum  with  its  altar  and 
four  seated  statues  behmd  it,  the  gods  that  have  waited 
for  thousands  of  years  the  return  of  the  devout  of  old 
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times— who,  alas,  are  wandering  in  shades  of  darkness, 
seeking  vainly  the  abodes  of  their  deities.  There  is  a 
sablinuty  in  the  appearance  of  these  stone  gods  sitting 
behind  their  cold  idtars,  in  the  profound  stillness  of  the 
monntain's  very  heart,  which  awes  the  careless  stranger. 
I  stand  before  them  as  before  the  very  embodied 
thoughts  of  olden  times.  I  look  at  them  as  I  would 
look  at  the  visible  presence  in  the  flesh  of  one  of  Ho- 
mer's heroes.  Nay,  more  than  that — omen's  throbbing 
hearts  have  been  hushed  in  awe  before  this  stone. 
Woman's  breast  has  been  bared  to  seek  a  blessing 
from  their  cold,  calm  eyes*  Red  lips  have  trembled  in 
convulsive  prayer,  have  quivered  in  the  agonies  of  hope 
deferred  and  fidling  £dth,  before  the  silent  gods.  The 
eyes  of  millions,  generations  after  generations  of  the 
changing  races  of  men,  have  been  fixed  with  adoring 
gaze  on  their  voiceless  lips,  and  the  £dth  of  those  gen- 
erations had  given  sanctity  to  what  might  otherwise 
pass  for  stone  and  nothing  more.  If  the  voice  of  thb 
God  should  but  speak  into  life  those  silent  companions, 
and  bid  them  utter  their  histories,  what  bones  would 
shake  in  the  vaults  of  old  Egypt  as  the  fearful  stories  of 
century  after  century  came  from  those  eloquent  lips ! 

We  did  not  leave  Gerf  Hossayn  in  peace.  One  native, 
blacker  than  any  dream  of  darkness,  grew  specially  in* 
Solent  to  me,  and  I  was  compelled  to. order  the  crowd 
outside  of  the  fit>nt  colonnade,  and  forbid  their  entrance, 
placing  Mohammed  Hassan  on  guard  with  a  pistol  to  en- 
force obedience.  This  one  rascal,  however,  threw  stones 
at  my  sentinel,  which  was  more  than  he  could  put  up 
with.  It  was  a  miracle  that  he  did  not  use  the  pistoL 
Instead  of  that  he  threw  the  pistol  to  Hassan  Hegazi, 
another  of  the  sailors  who  was  with  us,  and  sprang  at  his 
foe.  The  yell  of  the  spectators  brought  me  out  of  the 
temple  in  an  instant,  and  I  found  the  Nubian  on  his  back 
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under  his  powerful  assailant.  I  cleared  a  ring,  and 
conunanded  Mohammed  to  drag  him  into  the  colonnade, 
which  done,  I  allowed  him  to  administer  Buch  justice  as 
left  our  Oerf  Hossayn  friends  conyinced  of  the  impro- 
priety of  interfering  with  the  pleasures  of  a  Howajji. 
When  we  returned  to  our  boat  we  found  alongside  of 
her  a  small  boat  which  proved  to  belong  to  Abdul  Rah- 
man, and  was  then  upward  bound  to  Derr.  I  wrote  him 
a  note,  suggesting  one  of  the  annual  visitations  to  6erf 
Hossayn  which  the  government  were  accustomed  to 
make,  and,  before  I  left  Egypt  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing that  he  had  acted  on  my  recommendation,  caught 
the  especial  offender,  whom  he  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  recognizmg  by  his  sore  head,  and  administered  a 
proper  amount  of  justice  in  the  regular  way. 

We  passed  Dendoor  in  the  afternoon,  going  ashore 
only  for  an  hour  to  examine  the  heap  of  ruins  that 
mark  the  site  of  a  temple,  once  beautiful  and  elevated 
on  a  fine  terrace  above  the  river,  and  that  night  we  laid 
the  boat  up  at  Kalabshee. 

The  next  morning  was  the  last  day  of  December  and 
of  the  year. 

The  large  temple  of  Kalabshee  is  interesting,  as  having 
been  once  very  gorgeous,  and  still  retaining  remains  of 
its  golden  chambers ;  but  the  small  rock-hewn  temple  on 
the  hill-side  is  more  interestmg,  as  built  or  hewn  by  Rem- 
eses  (Sesostris),  and  as  having  in  its  front  two  colunms  or 
pillars,  which  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  world,  since 
they  must  date  between  1300  and  1400  B.C.,  and  whose 
ample  polygonal  shafts  are  very  like  the  Grecian  Doric 
in  appearance.  The  representations  of  the  deeds  of  Reme- 
seSy  which  were  on  the  sides  of  the  court  in  front  of  this 
temple,  are  defaced,  but  enough  still  remains  to  enable  us 
to  trace  much  of  interesting  history  from  their  ancient 
lines. 
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At  noon  we  were  again  on  the  river,  and  as  the  old 
year  died  along  the  Nile  and  the  new  one  came  with  ca- 
rious eyes  to  gaze  on  the  wonders  of  Egypt  of  the  ancient 
days,  we  were  Ming  quietly  into  the  little  bay  under  the 
shadow  of  the  temple  that  overhangs  the  eastern  bank 
of  Phil»  the  beautifuL 

All  day  long  that  New-year  day  we  wandered  among 
the  stately  ruins  of  Phil».  We  had  a  sort  of  claim  to 
possession  of  the  island,  for  we  had  been  its  discoverers 
tins  winter,  being  the  first  travelers  up  from  the  lower 
country ;  but  we  found  an  English  gentleman  in  actual 
possession,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  an  American 
party  came  up  on  donkeys  from  Es  Souan  to  see  the 
most  beautiful  of  islands.  Three  ladies,  dressed  in  black, 
and  wearing  the  broad  black  English  flats  on  their  heads, 
looked  down  on  us  from  the  summit  of  the  lofty  tower 
of  the  propylon  of  the  temple  of  Isis,  and  we,  sitting 
among  the  ruins  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  consid- 
ered them  as  in  some  respects  interlopers  on  our  domains. 
Nevertheless  it  was  pleasant  to  see  females  from  civilized 
lands  once  more,  and  to  know  that  we  were  returning 
into  the  company  of  fellow  Christians. 

We  sent  the  PTumtom  down  the  river  early  in  the 
morning.  Of  her  fearfrd  passage  of  the  cataract  we  had 
great  accounts  in  the  evening  at  Es  Souan,  when  we  re- 
joined her.  How  she  went  bravely  down  the  first  great 
rapid,  danced  like  a  bird  through  tiie  foam  and  wild  dash 
of  the  long  reach  of  the  cataract ;  how  thereupon  Bag 
Boug  sprang  at  Reis  Hassanein  and  seized  his  turban, 
which  is  by  custom  the  fee  of  the  reis  of  the  cataract  on 
a  successful  descent;  how  old  Reis  Hassan  seized  the 
other  end,  and  a  fight  ensued  between  the  four  cataract 
reises,  during  which  the  boat  struck  a  rock  and  went  over 
on  her  side,  and  a  loud  yell  rose  from  fifty  throats ;  how 
Abd-el-Atti  threw  Bag  Boug  into  the  river  and  knocked 
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Selim  overboard  after  him,  and  made  terrible  work  gen- 
erally among  them,  till  the  PKantam  swung  off  into  deep 
water ;  all  these  things  we  heard  in  the  evening  from 
Reis  Hassandn,  who  sat  contented  on  the  top  of  the 
kitchen  watching  the  preparation  of  our  New-year's  din- 
ner, and  from  Hassan,  the  bright-eyed  cabin  boy,  whose 
heart  had  been  in  his  month  a  dozen  times  between  Phi- 
ls9  and  the  foot  of  the  cataract. 

As  the  sun  was  going  westward,  we  hailed  an  old  boat 
that  lay  under  the  bank  of  the  main  land,  and  a  naked 
boy  and  a  miserable  old  man  with  a  ragged  doth  around 
his  loins  paddled  it  across.  It  had  an  awning  of  coarse 
straw  matting  across  the  stem,  -and  under  this  we  lay 
down  while  they  ferried  us  over  to  the  main  land,  where 
we  met  donkeys  which  Abd-el-Atti  sent  up  from  Es 
Sonan  on  his  arrival  there. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  road  to  Es  Souan.  I  had 
walked  part  of  it  with  our  missionary  friends  on  a  moon- 
light night  some  time  before,  and  now  by  daylight  the 
road  was  scarcely  less  picturesque  and  wild. 

Our  donkeys  were  none  of  the  best  I  had  not  used 
mine  five  minutes  before  it  became  evident  that  he  had  a 
weakness  in  his  hinder  parts,  incapacitating  him  for  car- 
rying a  hundred  and  seventy  odd  pounds  of  American 
flesh  and  blood,  and  I  took  to  my  own  means  of  locomo- 
tion. 

It  was  evening  when  we  reached  Es  Souan,  and  here  a 
gay  scene  awaited  us. 

There  were  seven  boats  here,  besides  our  own,  carrying 
American,  English,  French,  and  Prussian  flags,  and  after 
dinner,  wlxen  it  was  about  noon  at  home,  we  followed  the 
illustrious  custom  of  the  Knickerbock'^r  city,  and  made 
calls,  while  the  ladies  on  the  Phantom  received.  When 
we  returned,  we  found  some  twelve  persons  in  the  little 
cabin,  and  a  merry  evening  that  was  for  us,  returning,  as 
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it  were  from  exile,  suddenly  into  all  the  refinements  of 
civilization.  * 

When  oar  friends  had  left  the  boat,  we  amused  oar- 
selves  and  the  natives  with  a  few  fire-works,  and  the  vari- 
ous boats  saluting,  we  made  the  rocks  of  Elephantine 
echo  all  night  to  the  sound  of  fire-arms. 

Next  day,  at  eight,  we  left,  with  a  chorus  of  the  row- 
ers, as  they  lay  down  to  their  oars. 

It  was  a  dark  and  threatening  day,  but  we  went  swiftly 
down  stream,  pausing  nowhere,  and  at^nine  in  the  even- 
ing passed  xmder  the  hiU  on  which  stands  Koum  Ombos. 

I  was  shooting  along  shore,  next  morning,  for  a  head 
wind  kept  the  Phantom  back,  when  Mohammed  Hassan, 
my  constant  attendant,  shouted,  ''YasminI  Yasmin!" 
and  dashed  at  a  bunch  of  green  leaves,  with  a  zeal  that 
arouised,  if  it  did  not  surprise  me.  Jessanune  is  a  wood 
most  highly  prized  by  the  Orientals  for  pipe-stems,  and 
here  was  a  quantity  of  it. 

Reis  Hassanein,  seated  on  the  cabin  deck  of  the  Phomr 
tom^  a  mile  away,  saw  us  and  shouted  aloud  to  know 
what  we  were  doing.  The  distance  at  which  these 
Arabs  talk  is  incredible.  Mohammed  replied,  and  I  saw 
the  reis  tumble  down  into  the  small  boat  in  a  great  hurry. 
He  hastened  ashore  to  share  the  plunder.  We  secured 
as  much  as  would  have  cost  eight  or  ten  dollars  to  pur- 
chase in  Cairo,  and  this  I  sent  on  board,  with  bunches  of 
the  firagrant  blossoms,  for  Amy  and  Min>Tw,  I  went  on 
shooting  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  getting  sundry  rab- 
bits, pigeons,  and  partridges. 

I  arrived,  at  length,  at  the  vast  sand-stone  quarries  of 
Hagar  Silsilis.  Their  extent  is  very  great,  and  their 
chief  feature  of  interest  consists  in  deep,  narrow,  rock 
cuts,  roads  hewn  from  the  river  back  into  the  hiUs,  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  wide,  and  having  sides  often  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  high,  perpendicular.    I  was  lost  in 
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one  of  these,  and  foond  my  way  to  the  river  jost  in  time 
to  hail  the  boat  as  it  drifted  by.  They  put  me  acrofls 
to  the  other  side,  where  we  all  hmded  to  see  the  various 
rook-hewn  tablets,  and  small  temples,  or  praying  places, 
which  here  aboond.  Many  of  these  are  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  Egyptian  scholar,  and  the  attention  of 
Egyptiologists  is  jast  now  directed  very  carefiilly  to  the 
inscriptions  at  Hagar  Silsilis. 

Many  of  these  open  chapels  are  exceedingly  beantifal, 
and  on  some  the  brilliant  painting  remains  with  very 
much  freshness.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  is  the  most 
northern  corridor,  where  we  find  repeated  often  the  car- 
touche of  Horns,  the  successor  of  the  great  Amunoph 
who  is  the  original  of  the  vocal  Memnon.  These  chapels 
were  probably  used  by  the  laborers.  The  quarries,  which 
are  of  very  ancient  date,  furnished  the  stone  for  most, 
if  not  all  of  the  great  temples  along  the  river  below  this 
point.  Thebes  and  Eamak  were  doubtless  hewn  out  of 
these  hills.  I  looked  in  vain  for  a  cartouche  of  JRemai^ 
which  TVllkinson  saw  on  the  rock  somewhere  near  here, 
a  king  who  was  of  a  very  early  period,  if  he  be,  as  that 
learned  gentleman  has  thought  possible,  identical  with 
Moeris. 

The  place  derives  its  name  from  a  large  rock  standing, 
column  like,  near  the  river,  which  is  here  very  narrow. 
The  word  hagar^  or  hc^ar^  as  it  would  be  pronounced  in 
Syrian  Arabic,  signifies  a  roch^  and  Silsilis  a  chaiuy  there 
being  a  tradition  that  in  some  ancient  time  a  chain  was 
stretched  across  the  river  here  as  a  barrier  against  south- 
em  invasion. 

I  walked  on  down  the  river  until  dark.  An  Arab  had 
shot  two  crocodiles,  and  wanted  to  sell  me  their  skins, 
but  it  was  not  in  my  Une.  Toward  evening  I  hailed  the 
boat,  and  the  small  boat  came  and  put  me  across  the  river, 
where  Abd-el-Atti  was  shooting  along  shore  as  I  had 
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been.  While  waiting  for  him,  I  observed  that  the  shore 
was  covered  with  cornelians  and  agates  in  large  quanti- 
ties. I  filled  my  pockets,  and  threw  nearly  a  half 
bushel  into  the  boat,  &om  which  to  let  the  ladies  make 
selections,  and  then  returned  on  board. 

A  loud  cry,  and  a  sudden  thump  on  a  sand-bank,  inter- 
rupted our  quiet,  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  moment 
the  reis  nearly  broke  his  neck  as  he  fell  off  the  front  of 
the  cabin  to  the  main-deck.  He  had  been  dozing  there, 
as  usual,  droning  out  a  chorus  for  the  men  to  row  by,  and 
when  she  struck,  he  toppled  over  forward,  and  came 
dowu  in  a  heap  in  front  of  the  door.  Then  ensued  the 
usual  demand  for  medicine  and  surgery,  and  so  the  night 
passed  on. 
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ISjlBsly  next  morning  we  were  near  Edfou ;  and  as  I 
had  visited  the  temple  alone  on  the  upward  passage  we, 
of  course,  had  a  stop  to  make  here. 

The  reis,  being  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  get  to  Jand  be- 
fore another  boat  which  was  dose  behind  us,  plunged  the 
Phantom  on  a  sand-bar,  where  the  pelicans  and  cranes 
laughed  at  us  for  three  hours  of  a  bright  morning,  aqd 
the  Breeze^  the  other  boat,  following  us  blindly,  fell  on 
the  same  shoal,  and  stuck  &st  on  the  same  bar.  The 
men  heaved,  and  pulled,  and  braced  their  backs  under 
the  boat,  and  strained  their  brawny  limbs,  and  looked  wist- 
fuUy  at  their  break&st  on  deck,  which  the  reis  wouldn't 
let  them  have  xmtil  they  got  the  boat  off;  and  so  the  sun 
went  up  high,  and  the  chances  were  that  we  should  lie 
there  till  the  next  flood  of  the  Nile. 

Trumbull,  who  had  been  sitting  on  deck,  quietly  smok- 
ing his  chibouk,  and  had  now  finished  it,  called  out  to 
Hajji  Hassan  to  make  a  rope  fast  to  her  stem,  and  take 
it  off  across  the  stream,  where  three  of  the  men  took 
hold,  standing  nearly  up  to  their  necks  in  water.  A  few 
easy  pulls  in  that  direction  started  the  sand  under  the  keel, 
and  she  swung  gently  off,  while  the  poor  wretches  who 
had  been  working  under  the  sides,  swung  themselves  in 
with  an  exclamation,  ^'Mashallah!"  and  took  to  their 
breakfast  as  if  starving.    Fifteen  minutes  more  brou^t 
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HB  to  the  land,  at  the  same  spot  in  which  we  lay  on  our 
way  up  the  river ;  whence  we  started  on  foot,  while  the 
ladles  rode  donkeys,  up  to  the  village  and  the  temples. 

The  travelers  from  the  other  boat  were  a  party  oP  foor 
from  Albany,  three  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  and  they  soon 
arrived,  so  that  there  were  five  American  ladies  and  three 
gentlemen  in  the  temple  at  Edfon  together.  I  have 
spoken  of  this  old  and  magnificent  building  on  my  way 
up  the  river,  and  I  shall  not  pause  here  to  describe  it. 
It  is  one  of  those  wonders  of  Egypt  best  described 
by  saying  that  a  large  part  of  the  modem  village,  a 
part  containing  several  hundred  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  the  roof  of  the  rear  portion,  the  adytum^  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  filth  of  centuries  is  accumulated  within ;  and  I 
record  here  the  fiu)t,  that  I  did  not  enter  the  adytum,  as 
this  was  the  only  hole,  large  or  small,  in  Egypt,  which 
there  was  any  object  in  entering,  that  I  shrunk  from.  It 
occurred  on  this  wise.  I  was  loitering  around  the  en- 
trance, looking  at  the  vast  towers  of  the  gateway,  while 
the  ladies  sat  in  a  picturesque  group  in  the  grand  court, 
under  the  shade  of  the  western  corridor. 

^^  Antika,  antika  kebeer,  antika  tieb  keteer  minhenna !" 
said  an  Arab  boy  to  me. 

I  had  heard  it  from  so  many  that  I  thought  there  must 
be  something  worth  the  seeing,  and  shouting  to  Miriam 
that  I  would  return  soon,  I  pushed  on  after  the  boy,  who 
led  me,  with  a  motley  train  behind  me,  up  to  the  village, 
which  was  on  the  roof  of  the  adytum,  and  through  two 
or  three  of  its  dirty  alleys.  The  crowd  of  wommi  and 
children  began  to  increase  aroxmd  me,  and  at  length  my 
leader  pushed  <q)en  the  board  entrance  of  a  mud  hut, 
and  told  me  to  follow  him.  I  followed  him,  and  they 
followed  The.  They  were  of  all  grades  and  colors,  and 
stages  of  nakedness  and  filth ;  some  fifty  Arab  or  Egyp- 
tian women  and  children,  not  a  man  among  them ;  and  I 
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looked  aronnd  me  in  the  dim  hat,  thinking  myself  the 
centre  of  altogether  the  worst-looking  group  of  hmnanity 
that  ever  radiated  aronnd  my  person.  Up  to  this 
time  I  entertained  the  idea  that  I  was  to  find  an  antique 
for  sale,  and  I  had  some  doubts  whether  it  would  turn 
out  to  be  a  mummy  or  a  vase ;  for  every  valuable  curi- 
osity is  most  diligently  concealed  from  the  government 
officers.  But  the  boy  demanded  now  whether  I  had  a 
candle,  and  on  my  replying  yes,  and  producing  my  never- 
&iling  companion  and  some  matches,  he  seized  the  candle, 
lit  it,  while  I  looked  on  patiently,  and  then  droppmg  flat 
on  his  face  on  the  floor,  vanished  out  of  fflght. 

It  was  magical  I  was  for  an  instant  in  astonished 
silence,  till  the  group  began  shouting,  '^  Antika  tieb,  tieb 
keteer !"  and  pointmg  downward,  directed  my  attention 
to  what  I  had  not  before  observed,  that  the  side  wall  of 
the  hut  was  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  of  the  temple,  and 
that  the  boy  had  crawled  through  a  hole  about  a  foot 
high,  by  two  or  two  and  a  half  wide,  and  was  actually 
gone,  by  this  "  hole  in  the  wall,'*  into  the  holy  of  holies, 
which  priests  and  princes  of  ancient  days  were  accus- 
tomed to  enter  in  lordly  processions  of  solenm  grandeur. 

I  stooped  and  looked  in.  The  boy  was  calling  me.  I 
lay  down  and  worked  my  way  in,  snake  fashion,  far 
enough  to  see  that  I  was  in  a  sculptured  room,  half  filled 
with  dust,  and  straw,  and  fildi,  and  then  seven  fleas  at- 
tacked my  feet,  seventeen  my  waist,  and  sevenscore  my 
neck,  and  I  returned  to  outer  light,  and  the  stifling  pres- 
ence of  the  women  and  children,  who  vociferously  de- 
manded if  it  was  not  a  magnificent  antique,  and  if  my 
bucksheesh  would  not  be  proportionably  grand.  I  scat- 
tered some  coppers  on  the  floor,  whereupon  there  ensued 
the  usual  rough-and-tumble  scene,  a  confused  heap  of 
heads,  arms,  legs,  and  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  room ; 
and  I  came  out  into  the  air.    As  I  passed  the  front  of  the 
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temple  on  my  way  back  to  the  ladies,  a  hard-looking  old 
case  of  an  Arab  whispered  in  my  ear  that  if  I  wanted  to  see 
some  good  arrakee  he  was  just  the  man  who  could  gratify 
me.  I  thought  he  was,  from  his  personal  appearance. 
He  was^  in  feet,  the  one-eyed  scribe  whose  close  attach- 
ment to  the  old  governor  I  described  in  a  former  chap- 
ter ;  and  I  now  had  an  additional  explanation  of  the  red 
fece.  and  blear  eyes  of  that  functionary,  of  whose  diligent 
pursuit  of  my  brandy  I  before  wrote. 

Willing  to  see  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  I  assented,  and 
the  old  fellow  led  me  to  the  spot.  For  the  benefit  of 
future  travelers  who  may  wish  to  drink  at  Edfou,  I  will 
inform  them  that  it  is  in  the  street  running  from  the  front 
of  the  temple,  third  door  on  the  left ;  knock  once  and  say 
something  low  about  bucksheesh,  and  an  old  woman — ^if 
she  is  not  dead,  as  she  seemed  likely  to  be  soon — a  fac- 
simile of  the  old  man,  will  open  the  door,  lead  you 
through  a  court  into  a  smaller  court,  and  exhibit  alto- 
gether the  most  primitive  still  that  your  eyes  will  ever 
rest  on,  wherein,  by  aid  of  dates  and  fire,  there  is  manu- 
fectured  wherewith  to  poison  the  poor  devils  who  lie  lazily 
around  the  temple  to  pick  up  travelers'  coppers,  and  insure 
them  a  poor  reception  from  the  Prophet  after  they  are 
dead.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  was  good  arrakee  that 
the  old  man  made,  although  the  stuff  is  detestable.  The 
taste  is  anise  seed,  the  effect  that  of  the  lowest  grade  of 
whisky.  I  tasted  and  departed.  As  I  came  out  of  the 
hut  into  the  street,  where  were  now  at  least  a  hundred 
natives  crowded  around  our  party,  who  were  purchasing 

cmtiques,  I  saw  the  old  man  slide  up  to  Mr.  B ,  the 

Albany  gentleman  aforesaid,  and  whisper  as  he  had  to 

me,  and  a  few  minutes  later  Mr.  R came  out  of  the 

but  with  a  comical  expresdon  of  countenance,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  oddity  of  the 
drcumstance  or  the  vileness  of  the  tipple.       ^    - 
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There  was  a  little  girl  in  the  crowd,  innocent  of  dra- 
pery, who  came  up  to  me  repeatedly  with  fbor  coins  at  a 
time  in  her  hand,  which  I  repeatedly  purchased  before  I 
observed  that  it  was  the  same  child  each  time.  I  then 
saw  that  there  must  be  a  treasury  of  them  somewhere. 
Obviously  she  could  not  carry  them  about  her  person, 
that  was  too  manifest,  and  I  made  her  take  me  to  her 
home,  a  mud  hut  a  little  way  o£  It  was  inhabited  by  an 
old  woman,  who  denied  entirely  that  she  had  any  more ; 
but  persuasion  and  promises  produced  the  result  at 
length,  and  she  brought  me  out  some  hundreds  of  coins, 
chiefly  of  the  eastern  empire,  but  many  more  valuaUe. 
I  selected  and  purchased  all  that  I  wished ;  but  the  stock 
will  last  her  for  years,  and  any  one  wishing  for  coins  may 
find  her  there.    Street  and  number  I  can't  give. 

It  was  a  delicious  afternoon.  The  memory  of  it  haunts 
me.  I  can  not  say  why,  except  that  earth,  air,  and  sky 
were  in  more  perfect  xmison  of  beauty  that  day  than  ever 
before.  We  dined  early,  and  after  dinner  I  took  my  gun 
and  strolled  down  the  river,  leaving  the  boat  to  follow 
when  it  would.  The  evening  came  on,  and  I  found  myself 
on  the  beach,  where  a  long  point  of  mud  or  sand,  running 
two  miles  down  the  river,  completely  shut  me  off  from 
conmiunication  with  the  boat  if  she  should  come  along, 
but  as  yet  I  saw  nothing  of  her.  Retracing  my  steps 
with  Mohammed  Hassan,  my  constant  companion  in  such 
walks,  close  behmd  me,  I  took  to  the  point  and  followed 
it  down,  shooting  an  occasional  wild  fowl,  for  Ed^n 
abounds  in  every  species  of  duck,  and  the  river  is  filled 
with  geese  and  various  other  water  fowl,  which  find  ex- 
cellent feeding-ground  in  the  lake  and  flats  back  of  the 
village. 

A  boat  coming  slowly  up  the  river  with  full  sail  set, 
passed  close  to  me,  and  I  exchanged  salutes  with  her 
owners.    She  carried  English  colors.    The  last  rays  of 
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the  son  lit  diem  joyously  as  she  swept  on  up  the  stream, 
and  I  was  left  alone  with  my  Arab  attendant  on  the  sandy 
point,  and  the  swift  night  was  coming  down  on  ns,  as  it 
always  comes  in  that  land  of  dear  air  and  deep  skies. 
At  length  it  became  manifest  that  it  was  xmsafe  to  walk 
further.  The  bar  on  which  I  was  walking  was  of  mud 
and  sand  mingled,  and  had  now  narrowed  to  less  than 
two  hundred  feet,  while  it  oozed  and  sank  xmder  my  feet 
at  each  step  that  I  made  in  advance.  It  was  that  pecu- 
liar mud,  too,  which  reminds  one  of  what,  when  boys,  we 
called  leather-ice^  which  was  apparently  tough  and  strong, 
and  yet  would  yield  under  a  steady  pressure,  so  that  we 
could  run  across  it,  but  could  not  rest  on  it.  I  could 
strike  the  breach  of  my  gun  down  heayily  and  firmly  on 
it,  and  it  would  not  give,  but  by  tapping  it  gently  I  would 
change  the  consistency  of  it  to  mere  loose  mud,  and  then 
a  small  circle  would  sink  and  leave  clear  water  in  its  place. 
Taking  our  position  on  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  a 
foot  or  two  above  the  river  level,  and  changing  our  feet 
constantly  from  place  to  place,  we  waited  impatiently  the 

coming  of  the  boat.    The  Breeze^  Mr.  R *s  boat,  shot 

by  us,  and  sent  me  a  halloo  and  a  salute,  to  which  I  re* 
plied  by  waving  my  hat,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the 
Phantom  was  visible  leaving  the  land.  It  was  now  a 
question  whether  they  would  see  us  or  not,  as  it  was 
growing  so  dark ;  but  the  voice  is  heard  an  incredible 
distance  over  these  still  waters.  Our  call  was  heard 
and  answered  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  the  small  boat 
came  down  rapidly  for  me.  But  it  could  not  approach 
within  thirty  feet  of  the  limd,  and  I  waded  off  to  it,  dediur 
ing  the  proffered  shoulders  of  die  man,  lest  by  contact  I 
should  take  off  what  is  as  bad  as  disease,  and  much  worse 
than  dirt. 

As  I  came  on  board  the  men  lay  down  to  their  oars 
with  a  will,  and  it  appeared  that  they  had  agreed  on  a 
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race  with  the  crew  of  the  Breeze^  which  was  now  fer 
ahead  of  us.  In  the  evening,  as  we  were  seated  quietly 
at  our  round  table,  we  felt  a  sudden  increase  in  the  velocity 
of  the  boat,  and,  looking  out,  saw  that  we  were  alongside 
of  the  other  boat,  whose  crew  had  waited  for  us.  Then 
the  swarthy  Arabs  sprang  to  their  oars,  and  the  reis, 
seated  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  to  the  upper  deck,  led 
them  in  a  song,  to  which  they  gave  a  stout  and  hearty 
chorus,  while  the  other  boat  sang  another  refrain ;  and 
the  two  flew  through  the  water  at  a  speed  fer  surpasdng 
any  thiug  I  had  supposed  possible  with  such  heavy  ob- 
jects. Now  one  boat  was  ahead,  and  now  the  other. 
Now  the  Breeze  led  us  half  a  length,  and  now  we  came 
up  with  her  and  edged  slowly  by  her.  It  was  impossible 
to  write  at  the  table,  so  fast  did  we  go,  and  so  much  did 
the  boat  spring  to  the  strokes  of  the  oars,  and  the  race 
was  not  over  till  we  both  came  to  the  land  under  the 
shade  of  the  sont  trees  that  line  the  bank  at  JEH  Kah^  the 
ancient  En.ETTHYAS,  of  which  the  reader  will  remember  I 
spoke  in  a  former  article. 

Here  we  had  proposed  to  pass  a  day,  and  here  we  found 
one  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  Egypt.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  dty  are  more  extensive  than  of  any  other  in 
Egypt,  but  these  consist  almost  solely  of  crude  brick  re- 
msdns,  walls,  and  heaps  which  cover  a  great  space,  in- 
cluded within  the  circuit  of  a  gigantic  wall,  whose  height 
and  thickness  must  have  been  cydopean.  It  is  not  in 
these,  however,  that  the  interest  of  a  stay  at  Eileithyas 
consists,  but  in  the  tombs  of  the  Egyptians  with  which 
the  hill  back  of  the  plain  is  perforated,  some  of  which  are 
among  the  most  curious  and  instructive  in  Egypt. 

One  or  two  of  these  are  among  the  most  ancient  known 
in  the  Nile  valley,  containing  very  curious  chronological 
tables  of  kings'  names  which  are,  as  yet,  a  puzzle  to  the 
ffcholar.    The  ruins  are  chiefly  of  Roman  times. 
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'  I  was  awake,  as  usoal,  at  day  break.  Trumbull  was 
never  behind  me.  We  were  always  out  with  the  first 
rays  of  light,  and  I  commenced  my  day  invariably  with  a 
plunge  in  the  ancient  river.  The  Breeze  lay  dose  by  us, 
and  all  was  profoundly  still  on  board  of  her,  as  we  went 
out  with  our  guns  for  an  hour's  shooting  among  the  ruins 
of  the  old  city. 

It  was  a  scene  of  indescribable  ^^so^tion.  The  only 
spot  in  all  Egypt  where  there  are  remains  of  the  houses  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants.  These,  being  built  of  crude  brick, 
have  elsewhere  disappeared,  but  Eileithyas  was  inclosed 
in  an  immense  wall  of  the  same  material,  not  less  than 
twenty  feet  thick  and  forty  or  fifty  high.  The  remains 
of  this  waU  have  acted  as  a  preserver  of  the  dusty  walls 
of  houses  within  its  circuit,  at  least  fi*om  winds,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  left,  in  ruins,  but  enough  of  them 
standing  to  show  that  here  the  people  of  ancient  days  had 
habitations.  Here  &milies  lived,  children  played,  mothers 
bore  ofi&pring ;  all  the  home  passions,  emotions,  incidents, 
affections,  and  sorrows  of  life  had  succession  here ;  and 
any  one  of  these  little  indosures  has  held  a  world  of 
thought  and  hope  two  thousand  years  ago,  all  gone  now 
— ^all  utterly  vanished— ^all  as  pure  dreams  now  as  is  yon- 
der blue  sky,  beautiful,  glorious,  distant,  intangible,  un- 
approachable. 

In  a  hollow,  where  was  once  a  sacred  lake  connected 
with  one  of  the  temples,  we  started  a  fox,  and  in  the  low 
water  that  filled  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  we  put  up  a 
dozen  snipe  and  shot  three  or  four  of  them. 

As  the  sun  came  up  pigeons  began  to  fly,  and  we 
stationed  ourselves  on  the  highest  point  of  the  old  wall 
and  shot  two  or  three  dozen  as  they  went  over. 

Meantime,  on  board  the  boat,  Hajji  Mohammed  was 
busy  at  his  break&st  arrangements,  which  were  kept  in 
abeyance  till  the  ladies  came  out  of  their  cabin,  and  then 
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Ferrajj  was  despatched  to  find  and  call  us.    Sach  was  the 
morning  roatme  always  when  the  boat  was  not  saiUng. 

Never  were  two  ladies  in  brighter  condition  than  Amy 
and  Miriam,  and  never' were  donkeys  more  miserable 
brought  for  ladies  to  ride  on  than  now  awaited  them  on 
the  bank  above  the  boat.  But  these  were  the  best  that 
the  country  afforded,  and  they  mounted,  whOe  Trumbull 
and  myself  declined  the  proffer  of  similar  conveyances, 
and  started  on  foot  across  the  plain,  which  stretched  away 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountam,  shooting  as  we  went  at  what- 
ever wild  animals  we  found  haunting  the  ruins  of  tiie 
andent  palaces  of  the  Romans.  Half  an  hour  brought  us 
to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  lending  our  own  assistance  to 
the  donkeys,  we  succeeded  in  carrying  the  ladies  up  the 
steep  ascent  to  the  platform  in  front  of  the  first  and  chief 
-  row  of  sepulchres,  when  they  dismounted,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded together  to  examine  the  empty  chambers  that 
were  once  fitted  up  for  the  long  abode  of  mortality  await- 
ing immortality. 

I  shall  not  pause  to  describe  these  tombs.  We  sat  in 
one  of  them  and  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  party  from 
the  Breeze^  who  now  came  up,  and  we  looked  out  on  the 
flow  of  the  river,  and  up  toward  Edfou,  and  down  to- 
ward Tliebes,  and  again  we  talked  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
sepulchral  spots  which  the  men  of  old  time  selected,  as  if 
they  designed  to  look  out  on  the  flow  of  their  lordly  river 
in  the  solemn  nights,  when  ghosts  of  all  ages  have  been 
permitted  to  walk  abroad. 

I  believe  that  I  mentioned,  in  my  description  of  my 
voyage  up  the  river,  that  I  passed  a  mommg  at  this  place 
searching  for  antiques.  We  desured  to  do  so  again,  and 
having  given  directions  to  our  boat  to  drop  down  the 
river,  we  went  on  to  the  village,  which  lay  a  few  miles 
down  the  plain,  crossing  the  same  broad  plateau  on  which, 
a  few  weeks  before,  I  had  my  6st  run  on  an  Arab 
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horse.  I  was  now  on  foot,  and  went  along  very  quietly 
in  die  hot  sunshine.  At  the  village  we  were  surrounded 
by  the  inhabitants  in  an  instant,  and,  their  curiosity  hav- 
ing been  first  satisfied,  they  brought  us  what  they  had 
collected  during  our  absence  up  the  river. 

The  stranger  tQ  Egypt  perhaps  wonders  what  sort  of 
antiques  we  can  expect  to  find  in  such  places.  Certainly 
it  must  be  something  smaller  than  a  statue  ox  sphinx,  for 
these  are  plenty,  and  whoever  wishes  to  load  a  ship  with 
one  or  a  dozen  may  do  so.  But  the  tombs  of  Egypt  in- 
close imknown  treasures  of  antiquity.  Of  these,  to  the 
traveler,  jewelry  and  articles  of  personal  ornament  are 
usually  most  curious  and  desirable,  and  the  tombs  often 
furnish  these  of  great  beauty  and  value. 

It  was  in  hopes  that  we  might  find  something  valuable 
that  we  made  constant  purchase  of  all  the  trifles  that  the 
people  brought  to  us ;  and,  after  loading  ourselves  with 
earthem  figures,  images  of  various  sorts,  and  coins  in  pro- 
fusion, of  various  ages  and  conditions,  we  came  down  to 
the  boat,  which  had  dropped  down  the  river  to  a  point 
opposite  the  village.  On  the  broa^  plain  of  El  Kab  that 
day  we  had  a  perfect  mirage ;  so  perfect,  that  with  a  full 
assurance  of  the  impossibility  of  seeing  the  river,  we  dis- 
puted the  possibility  of  a  mirage  on  so  small  a  plain,  and 
refused  to  believe  it  was  not  water  until  we  marked  its 
boundary,  and  rode  up  to  that  boundary. 

That  afternoon  we  cast  off  from  the  shore,  the  Breeze 

being  ahead  of  us,  and  Mr.  R having  come  on  board 

our  boat.  After  dinner,  while  we  were  quietly  sipping 
our  wine,  we  were  roused  by  the  Arabs  crying  out  that 
there  was  an  American  flag  ahead,  and  rushing  out  on 
deck  we  saw  a  boat  coming  up  with  a  fresh  breeze,  and 
behind  it  yet  another,  carrying  also  the  stars  and  stripes. 
It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing  that,  and  not  very  common 
any  where  in  the  eastern  world.    Four  American  boats 
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together  on  the  Nile !  Of  coarse  we  all  shouted — every- 
body must  shout  under  such  cii^pimstances.    Trumbull, 

Mr.    R ,  and  myself  sprang    into  our  small  boat 

and  boarded  the  other  boats — ^the  ladies  having  only 
waved  their  hands  and  helped  the  shouting  a  little.  The 
Phantom  and  the  Breeze  went  drifting  down  the  river, 
and  we  went  up  with  the  new-comerS|  who  could  give  us 
late  news  from  home  and  from  the  civilized  world,  to 
which  we  had  so  long  been  comparative  strangers ;  and 
at  length,  as  evening  approached,  we  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  the  Phantom  and  the  Breeze  were  gone. 

We  sprang  ashore  and  hastened  down  the  bank  of  the 
river.  A  mile  below,  we  found  our  smaJl  boat  wdting 
for  us,  and  into  this  we  hastened.  The  sun  was  setting — 
short  twilight  followed.  The  night  came  down,  dark  and 
cold.  There  were  pipes  in  the  boat,  imd  tobacco  plenty, 
that  universal  solace.  Let  me  see  the  man  that  dares 
talk  to  me  of  the  '^  deleterious  effects  of  nicotine,'^  when 
I  am  recalling  its  delicious  consolations  in  such  times  as 
was  that. 

Eight — ^nine — ^ten  o'Siock,  and  still  the  men  rowed,  and 
still  no  signs  of  the  Phantom  or  the  Breeze. 

"  Now,  mien— lay  on  well — ^pull,  pull— you  shall  have 
Tombak  to-night ;"  and  they  sent  her  through  the  cur- 
rent, six  of  them  pulling  well,  until  my  pistol  was  an- 
swered &r  down  the  river,  and  the  red  light  flashed 
out  at  last.  The  boats  were  side  by  side,  their  bright 
cabin  lights  shining  on  each  other. 

Were  you  ever  abroad  on  a  cold  night  of  autumn,  and 
driving  homeward  over  weary  hills  ?  and  do  you  remem- 
ber the  delight  of  the  warm  room,  the  cheerM  lamp,  the 
hissing  tea  urn,  and  the  welcome  of  pleasant  lips  ?  Such 
was  ours  in  the  cabin  of  the  Phantom^ 
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At  midnight  we  were  at  Eane,  and  in  the  morning  I 
went  again  up  to  the  temple. 

Hie  mammies  lay  as  I  had  left  them  some  weeks  be- 
fore, no  traveler  having  ventured  to  disturb  their  repose. 
There  were  several  boats  at  Esne,  and  while  I  sat  in  the 
portico  of  the  temple,  one,  and  another,  and  another 
stranger  came  in,  and  voices  of  various  limds  disturbed 
the  quiet  of  Ptolemaic  times. 

The  governor  had  no  donkey  that  suited  me  or  Abd-el- 
Atti,  whom  I  represented.  He  came  down  to  the  boat 
with  a  drove  of  diem,  large  and  small,  gray  and  black, 
male  and  female,  but  ho  said  himself  that  he  could  not 
scare  up  one  that  he  could  recommend,  and  I  left  a  gen- 
eral order  to  have  one  sent  down  by  boat  to  Cairo,  and 
so  we  departed. 

I  was  dozing  on  the  upper  deck  after  an  evening  chi- 
bouk, discussing  with  Trumbull  the  shape  of  some  hiero- 
glyi^ic  about  which  our  memories  differed,  when  the 
Phantom  brought  up  with  a  plunge  on  a  sand  bank  that 
sent  the  rowers  over  backward  into  each  other's  laps,  and 
disturbed  Reis  Hassanein's  stupidity  to  an  alarming  de- 
gree. He  raved,  stormed,  swore,  called  on  Allah,  and 
vowed  over  and  again  that  there  was  no  Blah  but  Allah, 
but  it  was  all  of  no  use.    Three  hours  she  lay  there,  and 
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two  more  on  other  banks  before  the  morning,  and  then 
as  we  approached  the  Gebelein  it  was  blowing  a  harricane 
up  the  river  and  he  couldn't  get  along  an  inch,  and  we 
lay-to  from  morning  till  nearly  sunset.  Two  or  three 
boats  dashed  up  the  river  in  glorious  style,  exchanging 
salutes  with  us  as  they  passed.  Seeing  one  with  Ameri- 
can colors  coming  up,  we  puUed  out  toward  her,  and  as 
they  saw  our  flags,  for  the  Breeze  was  lying  near  us,  they 
let  their  sheet  fly  and  rounded  to  close  by  us,  and  made 
a  call  on  the  ladies.  It  proved  to  be  the  boat  of  two 
gentlemen  from  New  Orleans,  who  had  met  some  of  the 
party  on  the  Breeze  some  where  in  Europe  months  before. 
These  pleasant  reun^ions  are  among  the  most  inspiriting 
incidents  of  foreign  travel  They  made  a  half-hour  call, 
and  then  flew  on  before  the  breeze,  of  which  we  could 
not  wish  them  a  continuance,  for  we  were  by  it  kept  back 
jfrom  Thebes,  which  lay  half  a  day  from  us. 

I  strolled  off  over  the  fields  with  Abd-el-Atti  and  a 
milk-piuL  Among  my  pleasantest  recollections  of  Egypt 
are  those  adventures  with  Abd-el-Atti  among  the  fc^a- 
heen.  While  he  sought  some  one  who  would  sell  him 
milk,  I  sat  down  in  a  sunny  place  and  chatted  with  the 
crowd  of  curious  people  who  came  around  me.  Once  in 
a  while  I  bought  a  valuable  antique,  and  many  rare  coins 
I  picked  up  in  those  places.  There  is  but  one  memory  of 
that  day  that  is  specially  fixed  on  my  mind. 

On  the  bank  of  the  river,  near  this  village,  I  sat  down 
and  watched  the  women  coming  for  water.  One  and 
another  came,  each  helping  the  one  before  her  to  lift  the 
enormous  jar  to  the  top  of  her  head. 

At  length  there  appeared  one  of  the  noblest  specimens 
of  feminine  beauty  that  I  remember.  A  tall  and  splend- 
idly formed  girl  came  down  close  by  me,  the  wind  blow- 
ing back  her  single  thin  cotton  garment  so  as  to  reveal 
the  outlines  of  a  perfect  form,  one  that  Praxiteles  might 
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have  dreamed,  one  snoh  as  it  is  seldom  permitted  haman 
eyes  to  see.  Her  tunic  was  open  from  neck  to  waist,  and 
her  bust,  contrary  to  the  common  appearance  of  the 
Egyptian  women,  was  full  and  of  delicate  outline.  Her 
&ce  was  Greek,  her  lips  classical  in  their  severe  beauty. 

Ima^e  my  astonishment  as  this  yiaion  swept  by  me, 
not  three  feet  distant,  and  paused  within  a  rod  to  dip 
water  in  a  heavy  jar.  I  gazed  admiringly  at  her,  as 
who  would  not  ?  She  returned  my  gaze  with  cold  curi- 
osity, and  eyes  devoid  of  interest,  but  dark,  lustrous  eyes 
withal,  that  bad  fire  in  them  which  might  be  made  to 
flame. 

She  had  on  her  neck  a  string  of  antiques,  chiefly  scara- 
beei.  I  bad  seen  them  thus  before,  and  had  purchased 
some  curious  antiques  from  the  necks  and  wrists  of  the 
women.  I  walked  up  to  her  and  took  hold  of  them. 
She  stood  like  a  statue,  motionless,  with  her  black  eyes 
fixed  on  mine,  but  was  silent,  and  allowed  my  examina- 
tion without  fear  or  objection. 

"  How  much  shall  I  pay  you  for  yomr  necklace  ?" 

She  looked,  but  made  no  reply,  and  stooping  down, 
lifted  her  jar ;  a  friend  helped  her  swing  it  to  her  head, 
and  then,  dropping  her  hands,  she  walked  up  the  bank  in 
stately  style,  nor  looked  back,  nor  seemed  to  have  the 
slightest  interest  in  the  &te  of  Braheem  Effendi  To  be 
cut  thus  by  an  Egyptian !  On  reflection,  I  have  thought 
that  she  was  perhaps  deaf  and  dumb — ^possibly  idiotic, 
but  I  think  not  that,  for  she  was  too  splendidly  beau- 
tiful. 

It  was  a^fter  midnight — ^a  cahn,  still  night — when  we 
swept  around  the  lower  point  of  the  island,  and  swinging 
into  Uie  branch  which  comes  down  from  the  eastward, 
bid  our  boat  at  the  land  dose  under  the  columns  of  the 
Temple  of  Luxor.  The  men  were  very  still  in  all  their 
movements,  for  the  ladies  were  sleeping,  and  we  had  a 
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crew  that  were  remarkably  intelligent  for  Arabs,  and  re- 
markably attentive  to  our  wishes. 

Tramball  and  I  sat  on  the  cabin-deck,  wrapped  in  oar 
cloaks,  for  the  night  was  cool,  and  watched  the  growing 
magnificence  of  the  temple  as  we  approached  it.  It 
seemed  4o  rise  in  the  air  before  ns,  and  its  stnpendoas 
proportions  became  gigantic,  even  sapematnral,  in  that 
dim  light  which  seems  always  to*  be  the  fitting  shroad 
of  Egyptian  grandeur.  The  columns  of  the  principal 
court — ^which  arei  now  the  only  portion  fronting  on  tiie 
river,  the  rest  being  concealed  by  mud  houses — appeared, 
in  their  lonesome  greatness,  like  the  memorials  of  a  race 
of  men  that  knew  and  talked  with  gods.  In  their  shad- 
owy presence  we  could  well  imagine  the  ghosts  of  the 
departed  watching  our  arrival. 

There  were  no  boats  at  Luxor.  The  fi*e8h  wind  of  the 
previous  day  was  too  valuable  to  upward-bound  travelers, 
and  they  had  all  gone  on  without  pausing  to  look  at  Thebes. 
It  was  well  for  us  that  it  was  so,  for  it  appeared  more  as 
if  we  were  arriving  at  the  desolate  site  of  an  ancient 
city,  and  less  like  a  resort  of  modem  sight*seers.  A  few 
days  later,  when  there  were  four  or  five  boats  lying  at  the 
shore,  and  morning  and  evening  saw  ten  or  fifteen  gayly- 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  strolling  across  the  open 
space  which  lies  between  the  temple  and  the  bead),  the 
scene  was  very  different,  and  almost  modem.  But  now 
all  was  profoundly  ancient.  The  very  skies  for  once  looked 
old,  as  they  bent  down  over  the  site  of  a  city  of  a  hun- 
dred  temple-gates,  and  the  stars — 

What  a  vigil  theirs  has  been  above  the  mighty  Nile  1 
The  steady  march  of  Time  has  been  below ;  Ood  never 
yet  permitted  him  to  tread  the  sapphire  floors  above. 
There,  all  is  as  it  was  when  Eve  was  young  in  Eden,  and 
human  love  and  hope  were  as  pure  as  the  hopes  and  loves 
of  angels.    Below,  all  is  changed ;  the  mark  of  years  is 
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on  every  thing.  But  nowhere  on  the  Bnrface  of  the  little 
globe  that  we  call  earth — ^nowhere,  has  the  vigil  been  as 
sad  as  here. 

It  was  in. the  morning  of  the  new  world — ^in  the  very 
dawn  of  hnman  existence  after  the  flood — that  the  foand- 
ations  of  this  city  were  laid.  He  who  led  his  foUowera 
here  had  heard  the  story  of  the  delage  from  Noah,  per- 
haps had  seen  its  subsiding  waves.  And  after  him  nations 
and  races  swept  over  Egypt,  and  dynasties  changed  with 
Uie  shifting  desert  sand,  and  the  river  rose  and  feU,  and 
rose  and  fell,  and  the  same  solemn,  calm  watchers,  looked 
down,  night  after  night,  on  all. 

I  thought  of  one  scene  as  I  sat  that  night  on  deck. 
You  may  think  it  an  imagination,  pure  &ncy,  or  what 
you  please.  It  is  vain  to  forbid  imaginations  in  such  a 
place  as  that.  Midnight,  profound  and  calm ;  moonlight, 
holy  as  the  memories  that  seemed  verily  to  compose  it ; 
stars,  watching  with  deep  eyes  the  plains  of  their  long 
vigil ;  ruins,  th^t  were  gray  centuries  ago,  and  on  whose 
mystical  forms  the  men  of  early  ages  gazed  with  as  much 
of  awe  and  wonder  as  we  do  now — all  this  in  a  land 
where  men  had  lived  and  toiled,  had  walked  and  talked, 
and  eaten,  and  dnmken,  and  slept,  had  lived  and  perished, 
in  successive  generations,  since  a  period  to  which  neither 
record  nor  tradition  can  assign  a  date — all  this,  I  say,  was 
certainly  enough  to  rouse  imagination,  and  quicken  &ncy 
to  its  freest  play. 

Once,  as  the  boat  was  coming  to  the  land,  I  looked 
across  to  the  western  hills,  above  the  throne  of  Memnon, 
and  for  an  instant  saw  a  flashing  light,  that  might  have 
passed  for  a  will-o'-the-wisp  among  the  graves  of  the  an- 
cient Thebans.  I  knew  it  was  no  ghost  light,  and  I  knew 
as  well  that  it  was  a  veritable  &rthing-dip,  and  no  doubt 
held  in  the  hands  of  an  Arab  who  was  so  intent  on  his 
work  of  robbing  a  newly-opened  tomb,  that  he  forgot  his 
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caution  for  a  moment,  and  allowed  his  light  to  shine  oat 
on  the  plain.  Perhaps  no  other  person  saw  it,  bnt  it  was 
enoagh  to  call  before  me  the  scene  on  the  hillside,  and  in 
an  instant  all  of  its  wild  strangeness  was  present  to  my 
imagination. 

This  hillside,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  is  fall  of  the 
dead.  It  is  very  manifest  that  a  broad  street  once  crossed 
the  plain,  near  the  head  of  which  Memnon  and  his  nlent 
companion  sit  now  as  then,  and  the  passage  between  them 
led  onward,  by  temple  walls  and  stately  erections,  to  the 
place  of  burial — the  place  where  now,  from  day  to  day, 
we  open  tombs  and  disturb  the  rest  of  ancient  Egyptians. 
That  all  is  changed,  no  one  need  be  told.  The  great 
plain  of  Thebes  is  a  cultivated  field,  and  Memnon  and  his 
nameless  companion  sit  in  solitary  grandeur,  looking  with 
mournfully-fixed  gaze  half  the  year  on  the  flood  that 
spreads  around  their  feet,  and  the  other  half  over  the 
desolate  site  of  the  great  city.  But  Memnon  would  not 
sit  so  quietly  on  his  rocky  throne  if  the  desecration  that 
is  carried  on  behind  his  back  were  perpetrated  before  his 
eyes.  It  would  rouse  an  Egyptian  god  from  his  stony 
silence,  and  startle  the  very  sleep  of  granite  kings  to  see 
the  hideous  disentombment  of  their  ancient  followers,  and 
the  profane  pollutions  of  the  sanctuaries  they  built  to 
sleep  in  till  the  return  of  Osiris. 

It  was  up  this  broad  street  of  temples,  statues,  and  pal- 
aces that  the  funeral  processions  in  former  days  were  con- 
ducted, and  the  dead  were  carried  with  kingly  pomp  to 
tombs  that  are  now  invaded  by  the  Arabs  of  Qoomou, 
who  work  by  night  for  fear  of  the  government. 

Achmet  was  abroad  that  night.  I  thought  it  was  he, 
and  he  told  me  next  day  that  I  was  correct.  He  had  dis« 
covered  the  entrance  to  a  new  tomb,  and  when  his  light 
flashed  on  my  eye,  he  and  his  companions,  ten  haltoaked 
Arabs,  had  at  length  burst  in  the  rocky  wall,  and  the 
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magnificent  starlight  of  Tbebes  shone  on  the  resting-place 
of  ui  ancient  prince. 

Long  ago,  longer  ago  than  with  oar  feeble  powers  we 
can  coant,  in  the  days  when  Joshua  was  judging  the  chil- 
dren of  Jacob  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  tomb  was  closed 
on  the  last  of  the  group  of  sleepers  that  lay  in  its  gloom. 
He  was  a  prince  and  priest,  and  yonder,  across  the  plain, 
stands  the  great  temple  within  whose  walls  he  had  wor- 
shiped, and  offered  incense  and  sacrifice.  One  by  one  he 
had  laid  in  this  tomb  the  beloved  dead  of  his  household. 
Men  had  affections  in  ancient  days  as  now.  Men  loved  in 
old  times  as  in  modem.  They  looked  on  &ir  brows,  lost 
themselves  in  the  depths  of  blue  eyes,  clasped  graceful 
forms  to  their  breasts  with  all  the  passionate  fondness  of 
men  in  these  days.  And  women  were  as  lovely  then  as 
now.  Who  on  earth  could  be  more  ravishingly  beautiful 
than  was  the  wife  of  Abraham,  whom  kings  adored? 
Who  more  divinely  fidr  than  Rachel,  whose  young  and 
delicate  beauty  won  the  heart  of  Jacob  when  it  was 
growing  cold  in  years  that  we  think  now  almost  too  old 
for  human  passion  ? 

Why,  then,  may  I  not  imagine  that  she  whom  this  great 
prince  loved  was  young  and  very  beautiful  ?  That  her 
brow  had  on  it  the  stately  light  that  I  have  seen  before 
the  sun  arose  on  the  cold,  calm  brow  of  Remeses,  and 
that  her  eye  had  the  liquid  beauty  and  un&thomable 
glory  of  the  sky  that  was  above  me  that  night,  in  whose 
serene,  cahn  distances  the  eye  of  a  lover  could  see  worlds 
of  beauty  and  starry  radiance  ?  Her  fonu  was  of  the  mould 
of  the  olden  time,  not  long  removed  from  that  of  Eden. 
There  were  but  a  few  generations  (for  generations  were 
centuries  long)  between  her  and  her  mother  Eve,  and  she 
had  somewhat  of  the  music  of  paradise  in  her  voice.  And 
she  too  was  woman,  and  was  human:  woman,  for  she 
loved  him;  human,  for  she  died.    Woman,  for  that  her 
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heart  poured  out  her  overflowing  love  on  him;  and 
human,  for  that  with  that  love  went  forth  her  strength, 
and  he  conld  not  keep  her  back  from  the  dark  road  on 
which  she  went  away. 

Yea,  she  died.  There  are  pictures  of  such  scenes  on 
the  monuments.  With  her  slender  arms  wound  tight 
around  his  neck,  with  her  warm  throbbing  breasts  pressed 
close  to  his,  with  her  hot  lips  on  his,  and  her  breath  thick 
with  kisses,  she  went  from  him.  He  hud  her  young  head, 
heavy  with  golden  tresses,  on  the  pillow,  and  before  he 
left  her,  gazed  one  instant  with  unutterable  longing  on 
the  &ce  he  should  behold  no  more  until  those  distant 
times  when  he  and  she  would  wake  at  the  voice  of  Osiris. 
Other  hands — ^for  such  was  the  custom — robed  her  for  the 
grave,  and  wrapped  her  precious  body  in  the  spices  and 
perfumes  that  should  keep  it  safe  from  decay,  and  he  fol- 
lowed her  with  feeble  steps  to  the  tomb,  and  closed  it  <m 
the  light  of  his  life. 

What  vigils,  outlasting  the  vigil  of  the  stars,  he  kept! 
What  long  nights  of  his  agony  went  heavily  by  as  he  sat 
and  looked  toward  the  hUl  in  which  she  slept,  who  can 
tell?  But  there  came  an  hour — the  hour  that  comes  to 
all  men — ^when  there  was  a  darkening  of  the  light,  a  gath- 
ering of  gloom,  and  then  the  blackness  of  darkness,  and 
he  too  was  gone  into  the  unknown  abodes  into  whidi 
Egyptian  philosophy  had  vainly  sought  to  look.  I^  as  they 
sometimes  in  their  varying  forms  of  belief  had  thought,  the 
soul  of  the  dead  prince  hovered  around  its  late  residence 
until  it  was  laid  by  the  beloved  dead  in  the  hill,  then  his 
spirit  once  more  looked  into  the  tomb  and  beheld  the 
dead  girl  that  had  been  so  startlingly  beautiful  lying  in 
the  calm  and  profound  repose  that  resists  all  the  endear- 
ing epithets  with  which  broken-hearted  affection  seeks  to 
awaken  the  dust,  and  then  his  dust  slept  beside  her. 

The  flashing  torches  that  had  accompanied  his  funereal 
pageant  lit  the  recesses  of  his  tomb  once  more,  and  the 
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rays  of  Shins  and  the  &ithfiil  stars  penetrated  the  inner 
gloom  once  more,  and  were  once  more  shut  out  with  his 
departing  soul  as  it  sought  the  distant  and  unknown  resi- 
dence of  the  Osirian  shades.  And  then  they  fell  on  the 
sculptured  stones  before  the  door,  and  then  on  crumbling 
rocks  and  drifting  sand,  and  when  a  thousand  years  had 
been  three  times  told  on  the  drdes  of  heaven,  the  gray 
rocks  of  the  western  hills,  in  ragged  desolation,  lay  piled 
deep  over  the  silent  company  that  there  waited  the  return 
of  the  immortals. 

And  they  came.  Imagination  may  be  pardoned  thus 
fiur.  When  Achmet  and  his  Arab  companions  tore  down 
the  last  pile  of  rock,  and  broke  through  the  wall  with  their 
rude  picks  and  skeleton-like  fingers;  when  the  starlight 
sprang  joyously  into  the  gloom,  among  that  group  of 
gaunt  men  were  shadowy  forms  flitting  in  the  varying 
light,  and  looking  with  an  interest  more  intense  than  any 
mere  human  being  could  feel  in  the  presence  of  clay  that 
had  been  living  man  three  thousand  years  ago. 

They,  the  Arabs,  entered  the  silent  place,  and  before 
them,  in  quiet  that  might  have  startled  a  man,  but  which 
was  nothing  to  the  inanimate  souls  of  these  poor  dogs— 
the  quiet  of  uncounted  centuries — lay  the  dead  prince  and 
his  dead  wife,  as  they  had  wished  to  lie  until  the  reunion 
of  body  to  soul.  With  what  emotion  they  beheld  the 
breaking  up  of  that  long  and  calm  companionship  I  dared 
not  think.  Tlie  light  of  Achmet  flashed  &r  out  on  hiU 
and  valley,  and  was  extinguished,  and  then  they  carried 
them  away.  What  fingers  tore  the  coverings  from  her 
delicate  arms !  What  rude  hands  were  around  her  neck, 
that  was  once  wliite  and  beautiful!  What  sacrilegious 
wretches  wrested  the  jeweled  amulet  firom  its  holy  place 
between  those  breasts,  once  white  and  heaving  full  of 
love  and  life,  and  bared  her  limbs  to  the  winds,  and  cast 
them  out  on  the  desert  sand ! 

15* 
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OuB  Stay  at  Thebes  was  to  be  limited  only  by  our  in- 
elinations.  Dr.  Abbott  had  lent  me  a  tent,  which  we 
pitched  on  the  shore  close  by  the  boat,  carried  into  it  oor 
deck  80&  and  the  Nubian  mats  which  Abdul  Rahman  had 
givoA  us,  spread  our  Persian  carpets,  and  over  it  set  the 
American  flag  by  way  of  notice  to  all  travelers  that  here 
was  a  temporary  American  home. 

Many  a  pleasant  evening  we  had  in  that  tent,  and  I  re- 
call it  with  chiefest  pleasure  as  the  place  of  meeting  with 
my  Mend  WMtely,  who  subsequently  wandered  with  me 
through  Holy  Land,  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  JBfinor,  in 
Stamboul  and  up  the  Bosphorus  to  the  **  Cyanean  Symple- 
gades,''  in  Athens  and  along  the  bay  of  Salamis,  in  Italy 
and  through  many  sunny  valleys  of  Europe,  to  be  forever 
remembered. 

In  that  tent  many  beautiful  women  of  many  lands  sat 
in  tiie  starry  evenings.  In  that  tent  I  met  frequently  a 
young  Englishman,  an  artist  traveler,  and  talked  with  him 
of  art  and  antiquity,  and  before  I  left  Thebes  I  buried  him 
in  the  dust  of  that  ancient  pldn. 

The  memories  of  that  tent  on  the  shore  of  Luxor  are 
varied  and  pleasant,  and  its  ev^iing  histories  alone  would 
fill  a  volume. 

Walking  down  Wall-street  a  few  weeks  ago  I  met  jurt 
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in  front  of  tiie  CoBtom  House  a  man  whose  grasp  on  my 
arm  was  as  firm  as  if  he  bad  been  the  sheriff,  and  I  had 
be^ — ^no  matter  who*  I  looked  up  In  his  &ce  and  recog- 
nized one  of  a  party  that  praised  Hajji  Mohammed's  .coffee 
many  a  pleasant  evening  in  the  tent,  when,  tired  with  the 
long  day's  labor  of  sight-seeing  or  of  stady,  we  gathered 
around  the  bright  eyes  of  Amy  and  Miriam  and  reminded 
ourselves  of  home-scenes  in  far  off  countries. 

Mustapha  Aga  was  down  early  in  the  morning  to 
report  progress  in  the  excavations  I  had  directed,  and 
after  break&st  we  crossed  the  river,  commencing  our 
strolls  among  the  ancient  ruins  of  Thebes  with  Medeenet 
Habou.  Understand,  once  for  aU,  that  the  ruins  of  what 
is  commonly  called  Thebes  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
although  we  usually  distinguish  those  on  the  west  by 
this  name  as  separate  from  Luxor  and  Kamak,  which  are 
on  the  east.  The  broad  plain  of  Egypt,  which  is  here 
more  extensive  than  on  any  other  portion  of  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  above  the  Delta,  was  once  covered  by  the 
city,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  in  tradition  and  song, 
as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Old  World.  But 
there  remmn  of  it  now  only  a  few  isolated  groups  of 
ruins.  Of  these  the  greatest  by  &r,  and  the  most  mag- 
nificent relic  of  ancient  grandeur  on  the  earth,  is  Kamak, 
situated  on  the  east  bank  about  a  mile  from  the  river. 
Luxor  (JK  Ukaorein — the  Two  Palaces)  is  also  on  the 
east  bank. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain,  lie  Medeenet  Babou  and  the  group 
of  ruins  around  the  temple  palace  of  Bemeses.  This  is 
at  the  base  of  the  western  hills,  and  three  miles  from  the 
river-bed,  but  the  inundation  reaches  its  very  walls.  To 
the  north  of  this  the  two  colossi  sit  on  the  plain,  a  little 
nearer  to  the  river  than  the  straight  line  which  would 
connect  Medeenet  Habou  and  the  Bemeseion,  or  Meitoo- 
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nium.  The  latter  is  the  next  great  ruin  north  of  the 
oolosffly  and  then  nothing  of  importance  is  fonnd  xMal 
we  reach  the  temple  at  Goomou,  three  miles  fnrther 
north.  All  these  rains  are  at  the  base  of  the  hills  and 
^dge  of  the  plain,  being  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  in- 
undation, and  behind  and  aromid  them  all  are  the  coant- 
less  tombs  of  the  dead  of  old  times. 

A  crowd  of  donkey-boys  and  men  were  on  the  western 
bank  awaiting  our  landing.  It  reminded  one  of  a  New 
York  steamer  landing.  We  selected  a  certain  number 
of  the  small  animals  for  constant  use  during  our  stay  at 
Thebes,  and,  mounted  on  these,  crossed  the  sandy  shore 
and  the  diy  bed  of  a  branch  of  the  river,  ascended  the 
true  bank,  which  lies  west  of  this  branch,  and  were  on 
the  broad  level  plain  over  which  the  colossi,  grand  and 
majestic,  gaze  with  stead&st  eyes.  Riding  toward  them 
a  mile,  and  then  diverging  to  the  left,  we  reached 
Medeenet  Habou,  and  entered  its  ruins  with  profound 
awe.  Neither  shall  I  pause  here  to  describe  the  ruins  of 
old  Egypt.  Human  power  of  description  is  vain  in  the 
attempt  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  these 
colossal  ruins,  or  of  the  startling  effect  produced  on  the 
visitor,  who  finds  lofty  corridors  and  columns  exposed  to 
the  winds  of  centuries,  yet  gleaming  with  the  brilliant 
colors  which  were  Isud  on  them  thousands  of  years  ago. 

This  temple,  or  these  temples  and  the  palace  connected 
with  them,  are  the  work  of  the  great  Sesostris,  as  are 
most  of  the  grand  relics  of  ancient  Egypt  now  standing 
in  the  upper  country.  In  the  front  portions  of  the  build- 
ings were  his  private  rooms,  and  these  are  especially  in- 
teresting as  affording  us  an  occa^onal  insight  into  the 
private  life  of  the  monarch.  Here  he  was  accustomed  to 
retire  from  war,  or  from  the  council,  and  the  walls  are 
covered  with  sculptured  designs,  showing  him  engaged 
in  games,  and  in  the  repose  of  home  life. 
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It  is  interesting  to  remark  him  in  one  picture  play* 
ing  at  a  game  of  draughts,  nor  is  this  the  only  instance 
on  the  monmnents  where  this  game  is  represented. 

Passing  into  the  grand  hall  of  the  principal  temple  we 
sat  down  in  silent  admiration  and  reverence  before  the 
splendor  of  that  scene.  It  was  a  sadden  stepping  from 
the  present  into  the  past,  and  although  it  was  the  dead 
and  half-buried  past  in  one  respect,  yet  in  others  it  was 
the  living ;  the  mighty  days  of  old  even  before  our  eyes, 
and  demanding  our  reverential  awe. 

The  deeds  of  the  great  Remeses  were  recorded  around 
us  in  sculptures  that  needed  no  interpreter.  Here  he 
pursued  his  flying  enemies,  and  his  shafts  carried  death 
into  their  disordered  rimks;  there  he  conquered  lions 
that  rushed  on  him  &om  a  thicket ;  here  was  a  naval 
combat ;  there  the  fiercest  fray  that  was  ever  known  on 
Asiatic  fields.  Here  his  chariot  went  rushing  over  dead 
and  dying;  there  he  carried  his  captives  in  triumph 
home,  and  received  from  his  accountants  the  tongues 
and  hands  of  the  slain  as  trophies,  whose  hideous  number 
is  carved  on  the  wall. 

There  was  the  pedestal  of  a  giant  column  standing  in 
the  court,  from  which  the  column  had  been  hurled.  The 
sun  was  not  &r  westward,  but  the  lofty  architrave  hid 
it  from  us,  and  in  the  cool  shade  we  sat  around  the 
pedestal  which  Fexxajj  had  transformed  into  a  table, 
loaded  with  eatables,  where  we  made  a  most  hearty  lunch- 
eon. Two  English  gentlemen,  strangers  to  us,  who  were 
rambling  through  the  ruins,  accepted  our  invitation  to 
try  our  daret,  and  I  have  often  wondered  since  who  they 
were,  and  whether  they  remember  that  luncheon  in  the 
temple  of  Remeses  the  Great. 

I  am  describing  our  first  visit  to  this  grand  ruin  only 
because  that  is  first  in  my  notes  and  my  memory.  No 
one  will  suppose  that  it  was  our  last,  or  expect  me  to  de- 
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scribe  each  and  every  pilgrimage  that  I  made  to  these 
or  other  ancient  shrines.  It  was  not  till  the  smi  was 
setting  behind  the  western  hills  that  we  tamed  our  &ces 
homeward. 

The  ladies  mounted  their  donkeys  and  went  off  over 
the  plain  toward  the  colossi  at  a  flying  gallop,  attended 
by  the  boys,  and  half  a  dozen  Arabs  who  wished  to  sell 
antiques.  The  long  shadows  of  the  hills  were  stealing 
across  the  plain,  and  we  all  sat  down  in  the  dost  before 
the  cold  &oe  of  Memnon  and  gazed  on  his  gray  flgore — 
that  figure  that  has  been  more  celebrated  in  history  and 
story  than  any  other  antiquity  on  the  earth's  sur&oe — 
until  the  gathering  twilight  warned  us  to  be  away. 

We  dined  on  the  boat,  and  had  coffee  sent  up  to  us  in 
the  tent,  where  we  were  joined  by  half  a  dozen  ladies  and 
gentlemen  from  other  boats  just  arrived,  Mustapha  Aga 
and  Sheik  Hassan,  of  (Joomou,  who  came  to  talk  about 
some  new  excavations  to  be  made,  and  Mr.  Tonge,  the 
young  English  artist,  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  who  was 
making  sketches  at  and  near  Thebes.  The  scene  within 
the  tent  was  brilliant  enough  for  home-land,  and  Amy 
and  Miriam  will  neither  of  them  be  apt  to  entertain  a 
gayer  or  more  picturesque  company  than  sat  on  their 
Persian  carpets  that  evening  on  the  shore  at  Luxor. 

In  my  notes  of  visits  to  various  places  of  interest 
about  Thebes,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  confine  myself  to  the 
order  of  the  days  or  visits  as  I  made  them.  I  was  con- 
stantly  among  the  ruins,  now  superintending  excavations, 
and  now  visiting  places  of  &mous  name. 

I  do  not  recollect  what  day  it  was  that  we  first  vi^ted 
the  tombs  of  the  Assaaerf^  which  lie  on  the  eastern  mde 
of  the  hill,  and  not  very  far  distant  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Remeseion.  To  reach  them,  it  was  necessary  to  go 
across  the  plain,  passmg  the  great  statue  of  Memnon,  and 
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passing  also  the  rains  of  the  Remeseion,  in  which  we 
paused  on  our  way. 

We  mounted  our  donkeys  at  the  shore  opposite  to 
LuxoTy  and  started  off  in  fine  spirits,  I  myself  being  on 
foot ;  for  by  this  time  I  was  able  to  walk  miles  without 
fedgue,  and  to  pass  an  entire  day  on  the  tramp  without 
having  occasion  to  regret  it  in  the  evening.  We  paused 
a  moment,  as  we  always  did,  under  the  shadow  of  Mem- 
Bon,  and  looked  iq>  at  his  colossal  form,  while  one  rushing 
wave  of  thought  roUed  over  us,  as  it  always  must  and  will 
in  presence  of  that  mighty  relic  of  antiquity,  and  then  we 
passed  on  to  the  temple  ruins  and  to  the  hills  beyond. 
We  did  not  go  by  the  temple  without  the  usual  mob  of 
antiquity-venders  approaching  us  with  their  wares,  con- 
sisting of  every  thing,  from  mummies'  heads  and  feet  to 
newly-manufactured  scarabeei,  wherewith  to  entrap  the 
green  Howajji.  But  by  this  time  they  had  gotten  to 
knowing  us  well,  and  they  retired  rapidly,  except  one  old 
Copt,  who  had  a  curious  and  valuable  antique  that  he 
wished  us  to  buy,  but  which  he  valued  at  a  price  not 
much  less  than  a  quarter  of  what  Dr.  Abbott  asks  for  his 
entire  collection.    Again  we  paused  a  moment. 

Though  we  bad  visited  the  Remeseion  again  and  again, 
there  was  a  sublimity  about  its  ruins,  and,  more  than 
all,  about  the  &llen  statue  of  the  great  Sesostris,  that 
mighty  trunk  that  lies  on  the  sand  in  solemn  silence 
amidst  the  broken  fragments  of  his  ancient  throne  and  the 
Men  walls  of  his  once  glorious  temple— a  sublimity  that 
commanded  our  respect  however  often  we  passed  before 
it,  and  we  did  homage  once  more  to  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  great  past.  The  high  sun  looked  down  with 
awe  and  subdued  splendor  on  that  scene,  and  there  was  a 
quiet  sereneness  with  which  his  rays  fell  among  those 
ruins  that  I  thought  very  different  from  the  glare  on 
the  outer  desert,  or  the  broad  plain  of  modem  Thebes. 
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A  solitary  yoltore  sat  on  the  summit  of  the  great  pro- 
pylon,  and  looked  on  me  with  sleepy  eyes  as  I  sat  on 
the  sand  in  silence  and  gazed  on  the  Men  Osymandyas. 

The  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  the  grand  hall  of  the 
Memnonium  or  Remeseion  perhaps  surpasses  any  other 
ruin  in  Egypt,  and  one  might  linger  here  for  weeks,  lost 
in  admiration  and  astonishment.  But  this  morning  we 
had  a  day's  work  before  us,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
press  on.  So,  remounting  their  donkeys,  the  ladies  rode 
on,  and  we  walked  out  among  the  ruins,  made  more 
ruinous  in  appearance  by  recent  excavations,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  courts,  emei^ed  on  the  hillside  behind, 
and  struck  across  the  mounds  of  sand  and  rock  to  the 
great  tomb  which  we  designed  visiting. 

The  hills  which  bound  the  plain  on  the  west,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  remark,  are  a  honeycomb  of 
tombs.  From  the  very  edge  of  the  water4evel  of  the 
plain  to  a  point  more  than  a  thousand. feet  high,  every 
inch  of  the  rock  is  occupied  by  the  dead  of  ancient  Egypt, 
or  has  been  occupied  until  the  modem  resurrectionists  of 
England,  France,  Grermany,  or  Goomou,  broke  the  dum- 
ber that  was  to  have  been  eternal.  Many  of  these  tombs 
have  been  opened.  Myriads  remain  imdisturbed.  Un- 
told treasures  lie  buried  here,  and  from  day  to  day  por- 
tions of  them  are  brought  to  light  by  the  Arabs,  who  dig 
in  secret,  and  conceal  what  they  discover  until  a  traveler 
presents  himself  ready  to  make  purchases.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  open  tombs 
in  this  hillside.  The  &lling  stone  of  a  thousand  years, 
and  the  drifting  sands  of  the  desert,  have  changed  the 
form  and  surfiuse  of  the  ground  so  much  that  it  may  re- 
quire weeks  of  excavation  to  reach  a  burial-place,  and  the 
searcher  may  then  find  that  he  has  but  opened  a  tomb 
that  was  rifled  ten,  twenty,  or  a  thousand  years  before. 
Still  a  plan  pursued  by  the  French  and  Prussian  expedi- 
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lions  has  been  found  very  saccessfol — ^namely,  to  ran  a 
trench  in  a  straight  line  for  a  considerable  distance.  In 
this  way  they  have  opened  many  carious  tombs.  For  a 
mile  the  earth  is  a  succession  of  mounds  heaped  up  by 
excavators,  and  hollows  left  by  them.  Up  hill  and  down, 
therefore,  the  path  is  tiresome  and  difficult,  to  approach 
the  tombs  of  the  Assaseef ;  but  at  length  winding  down 
a  hillside  into  a  basin  that  was  dug  out  by  one  of  the 
great  expeditions,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  half-acre  hol- 
low, upon  the  side  of  which  opened  a  great  tomb,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  in  Egypt.  The  hollow,  as  I  have 
called  it,  was,  in  &ct,  the  court  in  front  of  the  tomb,  and 
at  the  western  side  of  this  the  great  entrance  was  visible, 
in  the  stately  style  of  old  Egypt.  Through  this  we  could 
see  the  distant  end  of  the  first  corridor,  beyond  which  all 
was  blackness.  The  front  was  carved  in  the  usual  style, 
with  representations  of  gods  and  men,  and  the  immediate 
entrance  or  doorway  was  covered  with  small  hierogly- 
phics, beautifully  cut  in  the  white  stone  of  the  hill,  which 
was  left  for  the  portico. 

We  had  provided  torches  for  entering,  for  although  I 
desired  as  &r  as  possible  to  avoid  adding  to  the  smoke 
which  already  blackens  many  of  the  vralls  of  the  formerly 
white  or  elegantly  painted  tombs  of  Thebes,  yet  I  knew 
that  this,  the  greatest  of  the  private  tombs,  was  already 
&r  beyond  injury  of  that  sort.  No  one  knows  at  what 
period  its  silence  was  invaded,  or  by  whose  order  the 
mighty  prieift  and  prince  who  rested  here  was  disturbed  . 
in  his  repose.  In  the  course  of  years,  and  even  of  cen- 
turies, the  walls  have  become  blackened  throughout  its 
extent  by  torches,  and  by  bats  which  inhabit  it  in 
myriads.-  We  could  sometimes  scarcely  advance,  so 
thick  were  the  clouds  of  these  animals  that  dashed  in  our 
fiu^es  and  dung  to  us. 

This  vast  tomb  has  been  described  by  so  many  travel- 
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era  that  I  shall  not  pause  here  to  relate  our  progress 
throngh  its  labyrinthine  halls.  The  blackness  of  darkness 
was  reigning  everywhere  throughoat  its  extent,  as  it  had 
reigned  for  thousands  of  years,  except  when  broken,  as 
now,  for  a  few  moments  by  the  torches  of  travelers  pen- 
etrating with  doubtful  footsteps  the  abodes  of  death. 
That  he  was  a  great  man  who  dug  this  tomb  for  his  bones 
there  is  abundance  of  evidence,  since  his  name  is  found 
on  one  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  at  Medeenet  Habou,  as 
its  erector.  But  of  more  than  tiiis — ^his  name — ^we  know 
nothing.  He  was  a  man,  and  he  built  a  gateway  to  a  tenir 
pie,  and  he  needed  a  tomb.  He  was  a  mortal,  and  he 
believed  in  immortality.  After  all  we  know  considerable 
of  him  in  knowmg  that  much.  It  is  not  every  man  that 
leaves  behind  him  enough  for  us  to  know  that  much,  even 
when  he  has  a  blazoned  epitaph  over  his  dust. 

But  why  he  built  these  vast  halls,  why  these  crossing 
and  recrossing  corridors  and  galleries,  which  cover  an  ex- 
cavated space  of  more  than  twenty-three  thousand  surface 
feet,  it  is  left  for  us  to  guess. 

We  walked  on  in  wondering  awe,  even  after  we  had 
seen  the  glory  of  Abou  Simbal.  There  is  one  part  of  this 
tomb  which  illustrates  well  the  manner  of  concealment 
adopted  in  many  sepulchres,  but  which  the  ingenuity  of 
man  has  readily  made  vain. 

After  passing  under  ground  to  the  right  and  lefl,  and 
left  and  right,  through  various  galleries,  descending  a 
long  flight  of  steps,  and  again  passing  through  long  dark 
corridors,  the  traveler,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  glance 
down  a  deep  pit  that  &Us  into  a  grave  hewn  in  the  rock 
forty-five  feet  deep,  shrinks  back  in  horror  from  the  &tal 
edge,  and  turns  to  the  distant  entrance,  glad  to  escape 
the  dark  and  foul  residence  of  birds  of  night  and  death. 
If  he  had  brought  with  him  a  coil  of  rope,  and  directed 
his  attendants  to  let  him  down  into  that  pit,  he  would 
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bave  descended  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  foond  it  a  simple 
tomb)  and  nothing  more.  Nevertheless,  half  way  down 
its  depth,  if  he  has  kept  his  eyes  open  as  he  descended,  he 
wiQ  have  seen  a  doorway,  and  swinging  himself  back  so 
that  he  may  on  the  return  catch  his  foot  on  the  edge,  he 
will  enter  another  passage,  and  then  follow  on  through 
stately  chambera  and  corridors,  carved  with  all  the  images 
of  ancient  times  and  the  dark  language  of  the  years  that 
followed  the  flood;  and  he  will  ascend  by  stairs  hewn 
through  the  rock,  to  a  point  above  the  chambers  he  first 
examined,  and  so  pass  on  from  room  to  room,  till  he 
grows  weary  with  the  vast  extent  of  this  subterranean 
palace  for  the  dead  dust  of  an  ancient  priest. 

I  don't  know  how  long  wo  remained  in  these  halls. 

When  we  emerged,  the  open  air  appeared  beyond  de- 
scription beautiful,  and  we  threw  ourselves  down  on  the 
sand  to  enjoy  its  richness  and  purity.  At  length  the 
servants,  who  had  spread  luncheon  in  the  open  doorway 
of  a  smaller  tomb,  announced  that  it  was  ready,  and  we 
sat  down  to  our  chicken  and  claret  with  a  zest  that  no 
one  knows  any  thing  about  who  has  not  spent  two  hours 
under  ground  among  bats  and  mummies. 

While  we  were  eating,  Mr.  R asked  Trumbull  and 

myself  if  wo  would  go  with  him  to  a  place  not  &x  distant 
and  examine  a  mummy  which  was  in  possession  of  an 
Arab,  and  which  he  proposed  to  purchase.  The  ladies 
were  safe  with  our  servants  around  them,  and  we  readily 
consented. 

On  learning  the  name  of  the  Arab  I  was  satisfied  that 
we  should  lose  nothing  by  going,  for  it  was  my  old 
friend  Achmet,  whom  I  have  several  times  mentioned, 
and  who  is  an  accomplished  resurrectionist  and  a  great 
scoundrel.  He  led  us  in  a  very  circuitous  manner,  to 
a  point  not  &r  distant  from  the  tomb  of  the  Assasee^ 
which  we  might  have  reached  by  a  path  one  half  shorter. 
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This  I  saw  and  remarked  to  him,  but  he  mattered  some- 
thing about  an  excavation  to  get  round,  and  I  reflected 
on  the  well-known  and  very  proper  anidety  of  the  dis- 
coverers of  treasures  to  conceal  them  from  the  govern- 
ment, but  told  him  that  he  would  do  better  to  trust  us 
frankly,  and  not  make  a  fool  of  himself  by  attempting  to 
deceive  us.  At  length  he  came  to  a  cavernous  opening 
in  the  hill  fronting  the  nortb-west,  it  being  around  a  spur 
of  the  mountain,  hidden  from  the  plain  of  Thebes.  Enter- 
ing this,  and  passing  in  a  hundred  feet  or  so,  we  cam^  to 
a  sudden  break  in  the  floor,  and  were  obliged  to  descend 
by  a  jump  of  about  eight  feet.  Here  I  observed  that  the 
cavern  branched,  and  the  other  branch  led  to  the  right, 
while  we  took  that  to  the  lefl,  nnd  commenced  a  difficult 
passage  on  our  hands  and  knees,  holding  our  own  candles, 
and  at  length  came  iixto  a  comparatively  open  space, 
where  lay,  in  solemn  silence,  the  mummy  of  au  ancient 
Egyptian.  The  case  was  of  a  very  ordinaiykind,  painted 
highly,  but  not  so  as  to  indicate  great  wealth  in  the  de- 
ceased, or  great  value  to  the  mummy.  We  asked  Achmet 
where  he  found  it,  and  he  replied,  "  Here.'' 

"  In  this  cavern  ?" 

"Yes." 

"You  lying  dog!" 

On  the  honor  of  an  Arab  it  was  just  here,  he  protested 
over  and  over  again. 

"  But,"  said  R ,  "  this  is  not  the  mummy  I  was  to 

buy  ?" 

"O  yes,  it  is  I" 

"  O  no,  it  isn't !" 

"  But  it  certainly  is !" 

"Then  I  won't  buy  it,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it, 
Achmet.  You  showed  me  a  better  mummy  than  that 
the  other  day,  and  if  you -want  me  to  buy  it,  show  it  up 
again." 
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While  they  were  talkmg,  Tmmbnll  and  I  had  ex- 
changed a  few  words,  and  were  quietly  working  our  way 
a  little  further  along  into  the  cavern.  Achmet  caught 
sight  of  us,  and  began  shouting  that  we  were  at  the  end ; 
there  was  nothing  there ;  but  if  we  would  come  with  him 
the  other  way  he  would  show  us  the  real  mummy,  the 
Simon  Pure.  But  the  more  he  shouted  the  more  we 
were  satisfied  there  was  something  to  be  seen  beyond, 
and  having  climbed  a  heap  of  fiJlen  stone,  and  squeezed 
through  an  opening  between  it  and  the  roof  of  the  cav- 
ern, we  found  ourselves  in  another  chamber,  and  in  the 
presence  of  three  more  of  the  departed  Egyptians  of 
Pharaonic  times.    Here  was  a  discovery ! 

"  O  you  fool  of  an  Achmet !  So  you  never  examined 
the  cave  any  further.  These  are  my  mummies,  old  fellow  t 
I  have  found  them.  Tou  didn't  know  they  were  here  ? 
Eh,  Achmet  ?'* 

Achmet  looked  sheepish,  and  still  more  so  when  we 
turned  around,  and  raking  doWn  a  heap  of  stone,  showed 
the  sunlight  streaming  across  the  valley  of  Thebes,  and 
pushing  through  the  hole  in  the  wall,  emerged  in  the 
scamp's  own  hut,  built  on  the  hillside.  He  had  led  us 
this  long  roundabout  way  to  conceal  from  us  the  natural 
and  easy  access  to  the  cavern,  which  was,  in  &ct,  the  cel- 
lar of  his  house.  In  case  of  the  presence  of  suspicious 
characters,  either  in  front  or  rear,  he  could  readily  convey 
his  treasures  to  spots  as  inaccessible  as  those  in  which 
they  had  Iain  for  ages. 

There  was  something  hideous,  and  yet  quaint  and 
strange,  in  the  assembly  of  the  old  dead  that  this  Arab 
scamp  had  gathered.  They  lay  side  by  side,  their  coffins 
staring  on  us  with  those  startling  and  fixed  smiles  that 
are  always  found  on  the  unmeaning  faces  which  the 
Egyptians  painted  and  carved  over  the  countenances  of 
thdr  dead,  and  one  was  lying  partly  on  his  side,  with  a 
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cant  toward  the  other  two,  that  seemed  to  inthnate  a 
knowledge  of  their  presence,  and  a  satis&ction  at  finding 
himself  once  more  in  company. 

Bat  we  had  not  yet  seen  the  mmnmj  that  R was 

to  purchase,  and  now  coming  out  of  the  cavern,  and 
going  around  the  end  of  the  hill  to  the  same  place  at 
which  we  had  before  entered  it,  we  followed  Achmet 
again  to  the  jumping-off  place;  but  instead  of  going 
down  this,  he  turned  into  the  other  passage,  and  leading 
us  by  a  narrow  ledge  around  the  descent,  entered  a  long 
gallery,  which  brought  us,  after  much  winding  and  creep- 
ing, to  a  small  chamber,  in  which  were  two  other  mum- 
mies, one  an  elegant  one  of  Ptolemaic  times,  and  the 
other  one  of  those  plun,  dark  mummies  of  remote  ages, 
that  looked  verily  as  if  it  might  have  been  a  companion 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 

"  Now,"  saith  my  reader,  "  what  under  heaven  did  the 
gentleman  want  a  mummy  for  ?" 

Very  proper  question.  But  will  you  step  into  Dr.  Ab- 
bott's museum  in  New  York  some  day,  and  look  over 
some  curious  jewelry  there.  Witness  a  necklace  of  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  then  let  your  delighted  eye  rest 
on  a  gem  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,  representing  the  flight 
of  the  soul  to  the  land  of  Osiris,  or  some  similar  idea,  and 
then  examine  the  rings  and  various  charms,  and  trinkets, 
and  stones  carved  into  scarabaei,  and  other  quaint  shapes ; 
and  now  imagine  a  case  wherein  lies  a  dead  man  of  old 
time,  or  a  lady  of  the  court  of  Shishak,  or  the  times  of 
Thothmes  III.,  and  that  upon  unrolling  the  coverings  you 
found  such  a  necklace  on  her  neck,  such  a  gem  on  the 
breast,  such  rings  on  the  hands,  and  such  cjiarms  here 
and  there  about  the  person.  In  the  brief  phrase  of  mod^ 
em  times,  "  Would  it  pay  ?" 

I  have  seen  many  ladies  wearing  the  jewelry  of  thirty 
centuries  ago.    Indeed  there  is  at  present  a  great  passion 
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among  the  ladies  resident  or  traveling  in  the  East  to  be- 
come possessed  of  such  treasures,  and  hence  the  price  at 
which  the  Arabs  sell  them  is  enormous. 

Still,  aside  from  all  this,  there  is  a  great  interest  in  ex- 
amining the  mummy  of  an  ancient  Egyptian,  independent 
of  his  ornaments,  and  it  is  no  waste  of  time  or  money  to 
open  a  case  and  unroll  the  sleeper. 

We  came  out  as  we  had  gone  in,  and  returned  to  the 
Assasee^  where  the  ladies  were  seated  in  the  porch  of 
the  great  tomb,  waiting  patiently  for  us. 

We  had  yet  a  long  day's  tramp  before  us  ;  for  we  de- 
signed visiting  a  number  of  the  private  tombs  which  have 
been  opened  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  hundreds  of 
which  are  of  the  utmost  interest. 

This  is,  in  &ct,  the  grand  source  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancieAt  Egyptians.  In 
burying  their  dead  they  were  not  only  accustomed  to 
place  in  the  tombs  many  of  the  utensils  of  ordinary  life, 
the  work-basket  of  the  lady  as  well  as  the  sword  of  the 
soldier,  but  they  took  care  to  paint  on  the  walls  of  the 
tomb  all  the  prominent  events  in  the  life  of  the  deceased, 
and  oftentimes  all  the  paraphernalia  of  his  daily  living. 

On  another  day  we  made  an  examination  of  one  of 
these  tombs,  that  which  is  now  known  as  No.  36,  which 
I  may  describe  as  an  example.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
interestmg  of  any  of  the  tombs,  and  were  it  possible  for 
me  here  to  give  a  reduced  copy  of  the  psuntings  on  its 
walls,  I  should  be  able,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  to 
describe  to  the  reader  a  vast  portion  of  the  public  and 
private  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  shape  of  the  tombs  is  almost  invariable.  The 
outer  door  opens  into  a  sort  of  cross  hall  or  chamber 
running  to  the  right  and  left,  while  a  deep  passage  or 
chamber  penetrates  the  hill  itself.  Of  course  all  is  dark- 
ness within,  and  the  visitor  is  compelled  to  make  his  ex- 
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aminations  by  candle  light.  K  he  uses  torches  it  is  at 
the  risk  of  blackening  the  wall,  and  de&dng  these  very 
curious  memorials.  But  this  is  already  almost  accom- 
plished. The  most  of  the  tombs  which  are  interesting 
have  been  seized  on  by  the  natives  as  cellars,  and  their 
mud  huts  are  built  in  front  of  them,  so  that  it  is  some- 
tunes  difficult  to  obtain  admittance.  No.  85  is  of  this 
class,  and  we  found  it  piled  half  fiili  of  doura  (corn- 
stalks), and  inhabited  by  colonies  of  fleas.  Nevertheless 
we  devoted  ourselves  to  its  examination  carefully. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  painted  groups  in  Egypt 
occurs  on  the  wall  of  this  tomb,  an  extract  from  which 
the  reader  will  remember  that  I  gave  in  a  former  chapter 
when  writing  on  the  subject  of  brick-making,  and  the 
illustration  there  given  will  show  the  style  of  representa- 
tion in  this  and  other  tombs.  Conjecture,  of  course,  has 
not  been  slow  to  suppose  that  these  men,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  mining  brick  under  the  lash  of  masters,  are  the 
children  of  Jacob.  I  before  remarked  on  the  reasons 
for  denying  this  supposition.  But  the  date  of  the  tomb 
is  not  &r  from  the  period  of  the  captivity,  being  in  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  the  Pha- 
raoh of  the  Exodus. 

In  the  first  chamber,  the  transept,  is  found  a  procession 
of  princes  of  foreign  nations  bringing  tribute  to  the  king. 
Some  are  black,  some  red,  some  white ;  some  have  long, 
and  others  short  hair.  The  dresses  vary,  as  does  the  na- 
ture of  their  presents.  One  party  bring  leopard  skins 
and  monkeys,  ivory,  ostrich  eggs,  gold  rings,  a  giraffe, 
and  various  other  Ethiopian  {products.  A  second  group 
have  an  elephant,  a  bear,  a  chariot,  and  long  gloves, 
which  indicate  a  more  northern  residence.  Still  a  third 
and  a  fourth  line  of  men  and  women  appear  with  ostrich 
eggs  and  feathers,  gold  and  silver  cups,  ebony  and  ivory, 
bags  of  jewels,  vases  of  predous  metids  and  porcelain, 
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and  a  hundred  other  objects  which  have  long  afforded 
subjects  of  study  to  the  scholar  and  antiquarian. 

The  inner  chamber,  which  is  the  long  hall  I  have 
spoken  o^  contiuns  various  subjects  illustrating  the  pri- 
vate life  of  the  proprietor  of  the  tomb,  who,  from  the 
subjects  in  the  outer  room,  we  may  conjecture  was  a  per- 
son high  in  authority  under  the  kmg. 

Here  are  represented  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  and 
all  the  artisans  that  he  had  occasion  to  employ  are  here 
pictured  in  their  various  labors.  Carpenters  at  work, 
rope-makers  twisting  their  cords,  sculptors  busy  on  a 
sphinx  which  they  are  finishing,  as  well  as  two  colossal 
statues  of  the  king. 

The  minuteness  with  which  scenes  in  daily  life — ^in  the 
house,  in  the  garden,  and  in  the  chase — are  here  repre- 
sented, enables  us  to  see  the  life  of  the  Egyptians  as  if  it 
were  furnished  for  the  express  purpose  of  illustrating 
volumes  on  the  subject,  and  indeed  the  illustrations  are 
ample  in  themselves  without  the  aid  of  description.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  tombs  near  this,  and  of  hundreds, 
which  lie  open  every  where  among  these  hills. 
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Stbakgebs  to  Egyptian  antiquities  are  surprised  at  the 
freedom  with  which  scholars  speak  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  men  of  three  thousand  years  ago.  But  a 
visit  to  Egypt  removes  all  surprise.  Old  Egypt  is  still 
here.  The  tombs  opened  are  a  resurrection  of  Uie  ancient 
times.  The  paintings  are  sufficiently  minute  to  exhibit 
life  in  all  its  aspects,  and  the  articles  discovered  in  the 
tombs  are  themselves  precisely  the  articles  that  did  duty 
in  the  long-gone  centuries. 

That  some  of  these  antiques  are  manu&ctured,  is  well 
known ;  but  no  one  &miliar  with  them  can  be  imposed  on. 

I  was  seated  at  my  table  in  the  cabin  of  the  Phantom^ 
one  evening,  Trumbull  and  Amy  having  gone  by  moon- 
light to  E^amak,  and  Miriam  being  on  one  of  the  other 
boats  making  a  call.  Having  a  conaderable  amount  of 
writing  to  do,  I  had  not  gone  out  into  the  tent  as  we 
usually  did,  and  the  ordinary  evening  assembly  that  we 
had  there  was  not  gathered.  In  the  afternoon  a  steamer 
had  arrived  from  Cairo,  but  instead  of  landing  at  Lwicor, 
it  had  stopped  two  miles  below,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  and  we  had  no  idea  who  was  on  board  of  her. 
I  had  diq)atched  Abd-el-Atti,  in  the  eveni^g,  to  ascertain 
what  she  was,  and  was  hoping  for  news  from  civilization, 
when  two  gentiemen  were  announced  by  Ferrajj,  and  en- 
tered the  cabin. 
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"  We  saw  aa  American  flag  on  your  boat,  this  after- 
noon, and  judging  that  we  should  find  fellow-countrymen 
here,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling." 

''  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  My  name  is  Prime,  and 
I  am  from  New  York." 

''  Is  it  possible  ?  and  mine  is  Righter,  from  Constanti- 
nople." 

It  was  no  less  a  surprise  to  me.  He  was  the  oriental 
traveling  companion  of  my  brother  two  years  before,  and 
had  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he  now  resides ; 
but  had  come  to  Egypt,  and  finding  a  party  made  up  for 
a  swift  trip  up  the  Nile  on  a  steamer,  he  had  joined  it. 
He  knew  tiiat  I  was  in  the  East,  but  had  no  idea  of  find- 
ing me  here.  His  companion  was  a  reverend  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  and  t^e  two  were  as  welcome  visitors  as  one 
might  hope  to  receive  of  a  winter  night  in  Egypt. 

Ibrahim,  the  old  Copt,  whom  I  have  before  spoken  of 
as  the  chief  manu&cturer  and  vendor  of  modem  antiques^ 
had  repeatedly  urged  us  to  visit  his  laboratory.  He  had 
long  ago  become  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  me  to 
know  that  I  was  past  hoaxing,  and  he  then  became 
confidential,  and  frankly  let  me  into  the  secrets  of  his 
trade.  I  took  this  opportunity  to  accept  his  invitation, 
and  all  our  party  having  returned,  we  made  a  sally  in  the 
moonlight  to  the  village  and  the  house  of  Ibrahim.  Pass- 
ing through  the  narrow  and  silent  streets,  we  entered  a 
dark  passage  into  the  mud  walls,  and  going  to  the  rear 
of  his  house,  mounted  a  cf&zy  flight  of  steps  and  entered 
his  sanctum. 

It  was  a  queer  hole,  not  unlike  the  rooms  of  antiqua- 
rians that  I  have  seen  in  America.  Masses  of  stufl^  broken 
coffin-boards,  and  mununy-cloths,  lay  piled  in  heaps 
around,  while  on  shelves,  and  tables,  and  chairs,  were  the 
relics  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  old  fellow  frankly  confessed 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  that  ye  saw  was  modem  Arab 
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mannfiMHiare,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  laborers  is  deserv- 
ing of  all  praise.  The  astonishment  of  mj  friends  was 
increased  fourfold  when  iixej  reoognized  numbers  of  arti- 
cles which,  they  said,  had  been  offered  for  sale  at  the 
steamer  that  same  afternoon,  and/cu>^imile8  of  which  had 
been  purchased  at  enormous  prices  by  travelers  in  their 
company.  One  article,  in  particular,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  the  gentlemen.  He  had  been  bargaining 
with  an  Arab  for  one  precisely  like  it,  and  an  Englishman 
had  bought  it  before  his  eyes  at  the  native's  price,  whereat 
my  friend  had  been  decidedly  and  justly  offended.  He 
now  saw  its  counterpart  lying  here,  and  asked  Ibrahim 
if  that  were  modem  ?  The  fellow  took  out  a  box  and 
showed  him  a  dozen  precisely  like  it.  ''  It's  a  &vorite, 
and  sells  well,"  said  he.  It  was  a  beautiful  thing ;  and 
when  I  asked  for  the  original  from  which  the  copy  was 
made,  he  produced  it  from  a  secret  place,  and  asked  me 
ten  pounds  for  it.  It  was  but  a  piece  of  stone,  four  inches 
by  five,  with  a  figure  in  relief  on  one  side. 

By  &c  the  most  remarkable  discovery  of  the  past  year 
in  this  neighborhood  has  been  a  sort  of  undertaker's  diop. 
Some  Arabs,  digging  as  usual  in  the  night,  opened  what 
appeared  to  be  a  tomb,  but  on  entering  it,  the  contents 
were  as  astonishing  to  them  as  they  have  fflnee  been  to 
antiquarians,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  cases  con- 
taining some  two  thousand  mummy  shawls.  The  reader 
is,  of  course,  aware  that  the  mummy  of  an  ancient  Egyp- 
tian was  rolled  in  long  pieces  t>f  doth,  of  which  we  find 
from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  on  one  mummy,  and  oflen 
much  more.  These  strips  were  cut  and  torn  to  suit  the 
shape  of  the  body,  and  were  l^d  on  with  a  skill  of  band- 
a^g  which  modem  surgeons  are  accustomed  to  envy. 
When  this  was  complete,  the  mmnmy  was  wrapped  in 
shawls  of  more  or  less  expensive  character,  the  doth  being 
fine  linen,  sometimes  ornamented  with  beads,  while  a 
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very  common  form  was  a  shawl  made  entirely  of  earthen 
beads  stnmg  on  thread,  and  worked  in  graoeftd  figures. 
Such  shawls  I  fomid  on  two  mammies  which  I  unrolled 
at  different  times. 

These  shawls  were  all  of  linen,  varying  in  fineness,  and 
this  was  evidently  a  d6p6t  or  shop  for  the  sale  of  them, 
being  situated  near  the  great  burial-place,  and  doubtless 
near  the  mummying  establishments ;  for  the  Egyptians 
did  not  mummy  their  own  dead,  but  sent  them  to. the 
undertaker's,  where  they  were  kept  for  firom  twenty  to 
fifty  days,  and  then  returned  in  the  shape  of  a  roll  of 
doth,  with  head  and  feet  alike  enveloped  and  unrecog- 
nizable. This  custom  accounts  for  the  &ct  that  we  not 
infirequently  find  the  mummies  of  males  in  coffins  elabor- 
ately ornamented  with  the  hieroglyphical  descriptions  of 
females,  and,  vice  versa^  females  in  the  cases  which  should 
contain  males.  It  would  be  very  curious  i^  in  the  great 
establishments,  where  hundreds  of  dead  were  brought 
weekly  for  embalming,  there  were  not  such  mistakes  con- 
stantly occurring ;  and  hence  the  error  of  Mr.  Gliddon, 
which  caused  so  much  amusement  in  Boston  a  fisw  years 
since,  was  not  owing  to  his  having  mistaken  the  legends 
on  the  cofibi,  nor  should  it  at  all  detract  from  his  deserved 
reputation  as  an  Egyptian  scholar. 

I  procured  some  twenty  of  these  shawls.  The  one 
which  lies  before  me  as  I  now  write  is,  like  the  rest,  about 
three  yards  m  length  by  one  in  width,  made  of  the  finest 
linen,  with  a  fiinge  surrounding  it ;  and  the  most  curious 
circumstance  in  connection  with  it  is  that  each  shawl  has 
a  price-mark  on  the  comer.  Incredulous  persons,  ^ven 
to  denying  that  the  objects  which  we  find  can  possibly  be 
antiquities,  and  asserting  the  incredibility  of  the  idea  that 
these  shawls  have  been  lying  two  thousand  years  under 
ground,  say,  on  seemg  them,  "  You  have  been  sold ;  these 
are  modem,  and  made  for  the  Egyptian  antiquarian  mar- 
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ket."  The  same  thing  I  have  heard  sach  persons  assert 
a  hundred  times  in  the  collection  in  New  York,  on  look- 
ing at  its  wonderfiil  specimens.  The  only  and  the  com- 
plete answer  to  such  persons  }b  this :  '^I  bought  the  twenty 
shawls  for  three  piastres  each,  being  about  three  dollars 
for  the  whole."  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  large  dealer 
in,  and  a  manu&cturer  of  Irish  linens,  has  examined  what 
I  have  left  of  the  twenty,  and  informs  me  that  no  &ctory 
in  the  world  could  make  the  articles  for  less  than  one  dol- 
lar and  seventy-five  cents  each,  first  cost  from  the  fiustory, 
for  each  shawl,  or  thirty-five  dollars  for  the  lot,  which  cost 
me  three.  The  Arab,  therefore,  who  attempted  to  sell 
us  made  a  poor  speculation  of  it.  But  the  character  and 
quality  of  the  articles  determines  their  antiquity ;  and 
having  unrolled  some  dozens  of  munmiies,  and  become 
fiuniliar  with  their  clothing,  I  do  not  think  I  could  be 
deceived  in  purchasmg  mummy  cloth  by  even  a  Yankee 
speculator. 

The  western  hills,  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred,  the 
reader  need  not  be  informed  are  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  great  desert  of  Sahara.  They  are  themselves  totally 
destitute  of  vegetation.  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a 
weed,  or  wild-flower,  finds  root  on  their  rugged  sides  or 
summits.  They  are  barren  rock,  whose  crumbling  debris 
lies  heaped  in  the  hollows,  at  the  foot  of  their  predpitous 
sides,  and  are  the  fitting  barrier  between  civilization  and 
the  wastes  of  the  Libyan  plains. 

Irregular  in  shape,  and  broken  into  numerous  hills, 
whose  height  varies  from  one  to  three  thousand  feet,  they, 
have  among  them  numerous  ravines  and  deep  gorges, 
whose  desolation  surpasses  the  conception  of  man,  and 
&r  exceeds  the  power  of  the  pencil. 

One  of  these  enters  the  hills,  at  a  point  not  &r  north 
of  Gk)omou,  and  penetrates  several  miles,  scarcely  ascend- 
ing firom  the  level  of  the  plain  of  Thebes.    The  hills  on 
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each  side  of  this  narrow  gorge  hang  in  frowning  crags 
above  the  adventurer  who  enters  its  gloomy  recesses. 
The  sonshine  has  a  sombre,  solenm  appearance  as  it  fidls 
quietly  into  the  silent  depths.  Here  and  there  a  solitary 
vulture  sits  like  a  resident  demon  eyeing  the  approaching 
stranger;  and  he  is  not  surprised  when  he  reaches  the 
ends — ^for  it  branches  into  several  ravines — ^to  find  that 
the  kings  of  old  Egypt  selected  this  gloomy  retreat  for 
their  burial-places,  where,  in  stately  halls,  dug  deep  into 
the  heart  of  iixe  mountain,  they  should  sleep  in  kingly 
slumber. 

I  say  in  kingly  slumber ;  for,  though  the  dead  dust  of 
a  king  was  in  no  respect  different  from  the  dust  of  his 
meanest  subject,  and  though  his  sleep  was  no  more  or 
less  deep  and  profound,  yet  it  was  something  to  be  laid  in 
a  granite  sarcophagus  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  hall,  and  to 
lie  surrounded  by  household  servants,  guards,  and  retain- 
ers, all  ready  to  spring  to  life  when  one  should  call  whose 
voice  should  be  loud  enough  to  peneti*ate  these  deep  cav- 
erns. The  queens  lie  elsewhere,  in  a  valley  by  them- 
selves ;  or  rather  there  they  did  lie,  and  there  are  now 
their  vacant  tombs. 

The  tombs  of  the  kings,  of  which  seventeen  are  now 
known  and  open  to  visitors,  have  long  been  celebrated  as 
among  the  chief  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  Many  of 
them  were  open,  and  had  been  robbed  of  their  dead  two 
thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  writers  of  that  period  have 
given  us  descriptions  that  indicate  which  ones  they  knew 
and  had  visited.  Others  have  been  discovered  in  later 
periods,  and  some  quite  recently. 

We  made  an  early  start  in  the  morning  for  our  first 
visit,  and  having  crossed  the  river,  mounted  donkeys  at 
the  shore,  and  rode  to  the  temple  at  Goomou,  which  we 
examined,  and  then  went  on  up  the  valley  of  the  tombs. 
It  had  been  my  desire  to  make  an  excavation  here  over 
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a  point  which  I  had  fixed  on  in  my  mind  (having  never 
yet  seen  the  place),  where  I  was  confident  of  disooT^ring 
an  unopened  tomb.  Sheik  Hassan  of  Goornon  accompa- 
nied me  for  the  purpose  of  taking  my  orders  on  this 
snljeot ;  but  the  day  proved  too  short  for  even  the  cui^ 
sory  examination  I  desired  to  make,  and  I  was  oMiged 
to  put  off  my  excavations  to  another  time. 

Without  wearying  the  reader  with  tiresome  descrip- 
tion, I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  devote  a  brief  space  to  the 
great  tomb,  No.  17,  commonly  called  Belzoni's,  because 
discovered  by  him,  and  No.  11,  or  Bbugb's. 

Tlie  descent  into  this  tomb  is  more  rapid  and  sudden 
than  into  the  others.  A  long,  gradual  slope  of  some  hun- 
dred feet  usually  leads  the  visitor  slowly  downward.  But 
here  he  descends  twenty-^bur  feet  by  a  very  abrupt  stair- 
case, and  finds  himself  in  a  passage  or  gallery,  eighteen 
feet  in  width,  down  which  he  proceeds  between  walls 
gorgeously  painted  and  sculptured,  until  he  reaches  a 
second  staircase,  and  again  descends  twenty  feet,  or 
thereabouts,  and  continuing  onward  through  two  door- 
ways and  intermediate  halls,  enters  a  chamber  in  which 
Belzoni  found  a  deep  pit,  and  the  apparent  end  of  the 
tomb.  This  pit  was  designed  to  deceive  invaders.  Bel- 
zoni filled  it  up  and  tried  the  wall  beyond  it.  With  a 
palm-tree  battering-ram  he  burst  his  way  through  into  a 
hall  of  almost  fiibulous  splendor,  and  pursued  his  way  to 
a  second  and  almost  precisely  similar  room,  down  yet 
another  staircase,  through  two  passages  and  a  smaller 
chamber  into  the  grand  hall,  a  room  about  twenty-seven 
feet  square,  supported  by  six  pillars,  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  found  an  alabastar  sarcophagus.  This  appeared 
to  stand  on  a  solid  rock  floor,  but  experiment  showed 
that  the  floor  behind  the  sarcophagus  was  hollow,  and 
when  this  was  broken  up,  the  sarcophagus  was  standing 
on  the  summit  of  an  inclined  plane,  which  descended 
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more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  fiirther  into  the  monn- 
tain,  with  a  staircase  on  each  side  of  it.  The  crumbling 
rock  filled  up  its  extremity,  and  how  much  further  it  led, 
or  what  lay  beyond,  is  left  to  imagination. 

From  conmiencement  to  end,  this  great  cayem  is  oma- 
malted  with  sculpture  and  painting,  and  the  remark  is 
literally  true,  which  has  been  so  often  repeated,  that  the 
colors  have  the  fireshness  of  yesterday.  They  appear  like 
newly  finished  and  varnished  pamtings.  Of  the  subjects 
of  many  of  these  paintings  I  haye  already  repeatedly 
spoken  in  connection  with  private  tombs,  while  the  larg- 
est and  most  numerous  class  have  reference  to  the  sup- 
posed future  history  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  monardu 
The  entire  length  of  this  tomb  is  four  hundred  and  five 
feet,  and  the  descent  fi*om  the  entrance  to  the  lowest 
point  is  ninety  feet. 

The  tomb  No.  11  is  known  generally  as  Bruce's  tomb, 
and  not  quite  so  firequently  as  the  Harper's  tomb. 

The  first  name  it  received  from  the  &ct  that  the  lament- 
ed Bruce,  on  his  return  from  Egyptian  travel,  published 
an  account  of  this  tomb,  and  described  the  splendid  paint- 
ings he  had  seen  in  it,  and  was  laughed  at  as  an  egregious 
liar  by  the  entire  literary  and  scientific  world. 

The  other  name  is  derived  from  the  painting  of  the 
harpers  on  one  of  the  chambers  which  Bruce  described. 

This  tomb  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  third  Bemeses, 
but  other  royal  names  occur  in  its  sculptures.  Its  length 
is  the  same  as  Belzoni's,  but  the  descent  is  only  thirty- 
one  feet.  The  entrance  passage  is  remarkable  for  a  series 
of  small  chambers  opening  out  on  each  side  of  it,  which  seem 
to  have  been  designed  as  sepulchres  of  the  royal  caterers 
and  servants.  In  the  first  on  the  left  we  find  the  royal 
kitchen  represented  on  the  walls,  where  men  are  killings 
preparing,  and  cooking  meats,  kneading  bread  and  going 
through  the  countless  employments  of  an  ancient  kitchen. 

16* 
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Many  of  the  scenes  are  very  curions.  In  the  room  di- 
rectly opposite  to  this  are  boats  with  yarions  shaped 
cabins  and  sails.  Tlie  next  chamber  is  covered  with 
representations  of  arms  and  armor,  and  the  sacceeding 
room  has  elegant  chairs,  painted  and  gilded  in  royal 
style. 

These  are  among  the  most  beautiful  existing  evidences 
of  the  style  and  splendor  of  royal  furniture  in  days  so 
long  gone.  Beyond  these  rooms  are  others  on  both  ade% 
and  in  the  last  on  the  left  are  the  two  harpers,  one  of 
whom  at  least  was  blind. 

This  tomb  has  afforded  us  great  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  andent  Egyp- 
tians, as  the  reader  may  gather  from  the  subjects  deline- 
ated in  these  chambers. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  gathering  in  the  outer 
world  while  we  were  still  treading  these  dark  passages  in 
the  mountain ;  and  we  were  now  warned  that  if  we  did 
not  hasten,  darkness  would  overtake  us  long  before  we 
had  extricated  ourselves  from  the  gloomy  ravine.  We 
had  several  miles  to  go  before  reaching  the  river,  and 
having  directed  our  small  boat  to  meet  us  at  Goomou, 
we  had  still  four  miles  of  sailing  on  the  Nile  to  reach  our 
own  boat. 

Although  we  made  swift  progress  toward  the  shore,  it 
was  profoundly  dark  when  we  reached  it ;  and  here  we 
found  the  boat.  It  was  blowing  a  fierce  gale  of  wind 
fix)m  the  northward;  and  having  packed  ourselves  into 
the  boat,  and  wrapped  shawls  closely  around  the  ladies, 
we  were  ready  to  be  away.  I  was  unwilling  to  trust  the 
best  Arab  boatman  with  the  precious  freight  we  had  on 
board.  I  took  the  sheets  into  my  own  hands,  and  she 
sprang  away  before  the  desert  wind  like  a  bird. 

I  never  saw  a  boat  fly  more  swiftly.  The  little  lateen 
sail  swayed  forward  at  first,  and  then  held  a  steady, 
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Strong  fall,  and  she  went  over  the  water  as  if  she  knew 
in  what  haste  we  were  to  be  at  home. 

But  it  was  no  common  gale.  The  wind  was  out  in  his 
wrath,  and  the  desert  storm  came  down  on  the  river. 
M7  eyes  were  blinded  with  the  sharp,  swift  sand,  and 
I  could  with  difficulty  see  the  lights  at  Luxor,  toward 
which  we  were  flying.  The  current  in  the  river  was 
stronger  as  we  approached,  and,  being  against  the  wind, 
cansed  a  heavy  swell,  into  which  the  boat  plunged  with 
a  will ;  but  though  the  foam  flew  high,  we  held  on  to- 
ward the  lights,  and  as  we  passed  the  first  boat  lying  at 
the  beach,  we  were  greeted  with  loud  shouts,  that  passed 
along  the  Ime  of  boats  as  we  rounded  the  point  and  ran 
up  alongside  of  the  JPhantam.  Every  one  had  been 
alarmed  on  our  account,  and  a  bright  look-ont  was  kept 
for  our  appearance. 

After  we  had  dined  we  held  a  levee  in  the  tent.  Hajji 
Mohammed  made  capital  cofiee;  and  no  boat  was  in  our 
neighborhood  for  a  day  without  finding  it  out.  Every 
evening  the  tent  was  fiiU,  and  cofiee  and  chibouks  cir- 
culated till  midnight.  That  evening  I  well  remember 
with  especial  satis&ction.  There  were  some  cards  on  the 
table  when  we  reached  the  boat,  names,  none  of  which 
we  reoogiiized,  but  which,  being  American,  were  received 
most  gladly.  In  the  evening,  when  the  tent  began  to  be 
filled  with  visitors,  the  canvas  was  thrown  up,  and  three 
gentlemen  came  in,  one  of  whom  the  reader  will  hear 
much  of  if  he  follow  me  into  Holy  Land. 

He  was  a  tall,  well-formed  man,  young,  broad-shouldered 
and  exceeding  stout  in  his  build,  who  looked  like  just  the 
man  to  select  for  a  companion  in  a  tussle  with  Arabs  or 
any  other  evil  meaners.  I  little  thought  then  how  many 
miles  we  should  ride  together  over  hill  and  plain,  how 
many  nights  we  should  sleep  together  on  the  starry  plains 
of  Holy  Land. 
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Wb  had  been  at  Lnxor  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
again  we  were  without  company.  All  the  boats  which 
had  been  with  us  had  gone  on  up  the  river,  and  no  others 
had  arrived ;  so  that  we  were  lying  alone,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  freight-boat  which  had  met  with  some  acci- 
dent, and  discharged  her  cargo  on  the  shore  while  she 
was  repairing. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  hard  labor,  but  I  can  not  now 
say  what  that  labor  was.  I  only  remember  that  Trumbull 
lay  at  fall  length  on  the  diwan  on  the  one  dde  of  the  boat, 
and  Amy  on  the  other  end  of  die  same,  while  Miriam  and 
myself  occupied  the  other  side ;  for  the  diwans  were  thir- 
teen feet  in  length,  so  that  there  was  just  room  for  four 
of  us.  Derryy  the  monkey  that  Abdul  Rahman  had  given 
us  at  Derr,  whence  his  name,  was  sitting  on  his  cage  with 
one  eye  shut,  dreaming  of  new  mischief;  and  I  was 
smoking  my  chibouk  in  perfect  kief;  while  in  the  doud 
of  smoke  I  saw  those  visions  of  beloved  forms  that  follow 
the  wanderer  forever;  and  I  was  hearing  those  musical 
voices  that  he  hears  over  mountains  and  plains,  over 
sands  and  seas,  those  voices  that  earth  is  not  broad 
enough  to  prevent  his  hearing,  heaven  not  so  &r  away 
from  the  poorest  sinner  of  us  all  but  that  they  reach  him 
firom  its  radiant  homes. 
'    It  was  ten  o'clock— had  there  been  a  dock  there  to 
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mark  it — and  all  was  profoundly  silent  on  river  and  plain, 
except  the  melancholy,  but  sharp  quick  bark  of  the 
jackals,  seeking  their  food  between  Kamak  and  Luxor. 
The  appearance  of  that  cabin  is  vividly  before  me  now. 
Entering  it  from  the  deck,  there  was  a  diwan  on  each  side 
and  a  round  table  in  the  centre,  while  opposite  to  the 
front  door  was  the  curtained  doorway  that  led  to  the 
deeping-rooms.  On  each  side  of  this  last  doorway  was  a 
mirror,  and  a  shelf  containing  a  drawer.  Over  the  diwans 
were  the  windows,  five  on  each  side,  and  at  the  right  and 
left  of  the  front  door  were  glass-covered  shelves  contain- 
ing the  table  silver  and  fruniture.  Over  the  windows  and 
on  the  various  shelves  were  placed  our  arms  and  anuno- 
nition — ^four  fowling-pieces,  three  revolvers,  and  one  re^ 
peater,  ready  to^be  seized  and  used  in  an  instant,  were 
there  any  occasion  for  it.  The  diwans  were  covered  with 
soft  cushions,  the  windows  curtained  with  crimson,  and 
similar  curtains  hung  over  the  front  and  rear  doorways, 
80  that  in  the  evening  our  room  had  the  appearance  of 
perfect  comfort  and  retirement.  A  more  delightful  ar- 
rangement could  not  be  made ;  and  when  within  such  a 
room  you  place  four  persons  so  closely  attached  to  each 
other  as  we  four  were,  and  as  &miliar  with  the  antiqui* 
ties  we  were  searching  out  as  Trumbull  and  I  had  en- 
deavored to  make  ourselves,  you  can  not  doubt  that  we 
had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  traveling  on  the  Nile,  and 
a  fidr  prospect  of  enjoying  our  life  so  long  as  the  voyage 
should  continue. 

But  there  was  a  sad  interlude  to  this  perfect  luxury, 
which  for  awhile  ferbade  our  enjoyment  of  it.  Other 
travelers  were  not  so  comfortable  as  we,  and  dose  at 
band  was  one  who  was  even  then  fast  passing,  in  pain  and 
agony,  into  the  silent  land  beyond  the  deep  river. 

Ferrajj's  black  countenance  was  viable  as  he  put  his 
head  in  by  the  door  curtain — 
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^'  Mostapha  Aga  has  sent  down  to  say  that  the  EnglLA 
gentleman  in  his  honse  is  very  sick,  and  he  wishes  you 
would  come  up  and  see  him." 

Mustapha  is  a  nobleman — not  by  any  writ  or  grant,  for 
aga  is  the  lowest  title  known  to  oriental  society,  meaning 
about  as  much  as  esquire  does  in  our  country-^but  he  de- 
serves rank  among  the  highest,  and  his  position  as  English 
and  American  consular  agent  at  Luxor  enables  him  to 
take  it — ^and  he  is  a  nobleman  of  the  heart,  and  a  good 
fellow  in  every  sense  of- the  phrase. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  visit  at  our  tent  of  Mr. 
Tonge,  the  young  English  artist  who  was  passing  the  win- 
ter at  Luxor.  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  one 
of  the  finest  looking  men  that  I  have  known.  His  &ce  was 
one  of  high  intellectual  appearance,  his  eye  black  and 
keen,  and  quick  as  starlight.  He  wore  a  dark  beard  and 
mustache  curling  over  a  well-shaped  mouth,  while  his  thin 
hsdr  was  brushed  back  from  a  high  broad  white  forehead. 
He  was  ill  when  last  in  the  tent,  and  he  had  talked  some- 
what despondingly  of  his  condition ;  but  none  of  us  im- 
agined that  he  was  very  ill,  nor  do  I  think  he  did  so  him- 
self The  next  day  I  saw  him  sketching  near  the  great 
temple  of  Luxor,  or  rather  he  was  giving  some  final 
touches  to  a  water-color  drawing  of  that  temple,  within 
the  ruins  of  which  Mustapha^s  house  was  situated. 

Mustapha  has  the  grandest  front  to  his  house  of  any 
man,  private  or  public,  in  the  world.  It  is  not  much  of  a 
house ;  something  of  a  pile  of  mud,  but  clean  and  white- 
washed within,  consisting  of  five  or  six  rooms,  all  on  one 
floor,  around  an  open  court  in  which  he  has  some  few 
trees  and  shrubs.  But  he  has  selected  for  the  location  of 
his  house  the  interior  of  the  grand  court  of  the  temple, 
and  the  doorway  is  between  two  of  the  large  colunms, 
while  the  huge  architrave  towers  above  it.  The  contrast 
b  somewhat  severe  on  a  near  approach,  but  fi*om  a  little 
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diBtance  in  front  70a  may  see,  any  fine  morning  or  even- 
ing, Mostapha  quietly  smoking  his  obibouk  on  his  front 
steps,  surrounded  usually  by  a  half  dozen  of  his  neighbors 
and  friends,  and  the  profound  silence,  the  magnificent 
columns,  the  curling  smoke,  and  the  strange  oriental 
dresses  make  a  picture  that  an  artist  would  love  to  sketch, 
but  which,  once  painted,  a  person  unused  to  such  scenes 
would  pronounce  a  fiinciful  mixture,  not  like  any  reality 
in  the  world. 

Mustapha  is  a  Mussulman,  but  although  he  drinks  no 
wine  himself  he  is  amply  supplied  with  abundance,  and  he 
can  give  you  a  bottle  of  nominal  Johannisberg,  or  spark- 
ling St.  Peray,  that  will  go  to  your  heart  in  old  Egypt, 
nor  is  it  impossible  that  he  may  furnish  you  with  moun- 
tain dew  that  will  make  you  able  to  see  Pharaohs  with- 
out  number  on  the  plain  of  Luxor  that  slopes  down  from 
his  grand  portico  to  the  water's  edge ;  for  every  trav- 
eler who  touches  at  Luxor  experiences  his  kindness,  and 
he  is  invaluable  in  his  capacity  of  American  and  English 
agent.  Some  time  since  he  was  removed  from  office  by 
the  English  consul,  and  his  rivals  and  enemies  sent  him 
down  to  Cairo  in  chains  to  answer  sundry  charges,  which 
he  did  successfully.  Our  excellent  consul,  Mr.  De  Leon 
(whom  may  government  long  preserve  in  Egypt  for  trav- 
elers' sakes),  placed  him  in  the  same  position  as  American 
agent,  and  the  English  consul  then  restored  him.  The 
only  repayment  that  can  be  made  for  his  attention  must 
be  some  small  present,  dnce  he  receives  no  salary  from 
our  government,  and  of  course  no  money  from  travelers. 
Many  a  dozen  of  capital  wine  finds  its  way  into  the  cool 
temple  of  Luxor,  and  Mustapha,  having  no  use  for  it  him- 
self opens  it  for  every  guest,  and  of  course  never  suc- 
ceeds in  diminishing  his  stock  or  its  variety. 

Mr.  Tonge  had  arrived  at  Luxor  some  weeks  previously, 
bringing  with  him,  as  is  the  custom  with  travelers  in  the 
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East^  his  bedstead,  bedding,  and  ordinary  camp  fbrni- 
tare.  H Q8tiq[>ha  gaye  him  a  room  in  his  house  large  and 
comfortaUe  in  all  respects,  at  least  as  mneh  so  as  eonld 
be  expected  in  a  rough,  mad-brick  stracture,  for  it  was 
dean  and  whitewashed,  and  had  one  window  ten  feet 
from  the  floor  with  glass  in  it,  and  here,  sorronnded  hj 
his  painting  materials,  the  artist  was  accustomed  to  live, 
and  here  he  was  to  die.  It  was  a  dismal-looldng  room  at 
best  in  the  night  time,  and  when  Trnmboll  and  I  Altered, 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  across  it,  so  dense  was  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  from  the  chibonks  of  his  Arab  attend- 
ants, of  whom  three  sat  on  the  floor  puffing  most  reso- 
lutely, and  with  the  utmost  stolidity  waiting  God's  will 
in  the  case  of  thdr  master. 

He  was  in  so  much  agony  that  I  do  not  believe  he  had 
once  thought  of  their  presence.  Certainly  he  had  not 
appreciated  the  closeness  of  the  air  and  den^ty  of  the 
smoke.  First  of  all,  therefore,  we  cleared  them  out  and 
threw  open  the  room  to  the  air  of  night,  that  soft,  rich 
air  of  Egypt,  that  glorious  tix  of  Thebes  the  andent,  laden 
with  memories  as  with  the  odor  of  flowers,  and  which  now 
stole  in  across  the  forehead  of  the  dying  artist. 

He  was  dying.  It  was  vain  to  look  for  hdp  on  earth ; 
and  he,  too,  as  millions  before  him  on  that  plain,  was  go- 
ing into  the  presence  of  older  times  than  those  when  the 
temple  wherein  he  lay  was  built — ^into  the  presence  of  tJie 
Andent  of  Days  himself.  The  wanderer  was  nearer  home 
than  he  had  supposed,  and  it  was  a  sudden  but  a  forciUe 
thought  which  bis  position  brought  to  our  minds,  that 
after  all  we  might  not  be  so  fiur  away  from  home  as  but 
an  hour  before  we  had  been  dreaming. 

It  was  a  strange  place  for  a  Christian  to  die.  I  had 
read  of  such  scenes,  I  had  written  of  them  when  I  wrote 
imaginations,  but  I  never  thought  I  should  see  the  life- 
light  grow  dim  in  the  eye  of  a  fdlow-Christian  in  a  dis- 
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tant  land)  among  the  columns  of  an  andent  temple,  on 
the  very  spot  -where  thonsands  of  thousands  had  wor- 
shiped iJie  gods  of  Egypt  in  the  long  gone  years  of  Egyp- 
tian glory.  The  dread  past  and  the  awful  future  seemed 
standing  before  me  there. 

It  was  but  little  that  we  oould  do  for  him.  He  did  not 
think  he  was  dying.  He  was  a  man  of  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness, and  I  have  often  smiled  sadly  as  I  remembered  his 
interrupting  himself  in  a  fit  of  severe  pain,  by  suddenly 
apologizing  to  us  for  the  impossibility  of  giving  us  a  bet- 
ter reception.  So  little  did  he  think  his  case  desperate 
that  he  lit  a  cigar  and  insisted  on  smoking  it,  hoping  to 
obtidn  some  relief  to  the  pain  from  its  sedative  effisct. 

The  night  wore  on  slowly.  It  was  already  midnight 
when  we  were  called,  and  toward  morning  we  left  him 
for  a  little  while  and  returned  to  the  boat.  The  ladies 
were  sleeping,  and  I  threw,  myself  on  one  couch  while 
Trumbull  took  the  other,  and  we  slept  profoundly. 

But  a  messenger  called  us  long  before  the  sun  was  up, 
and  springing  to  our  feet  we  hastened  to  the  house.  Tlie 
cold  sky  of  a  winter  night  at  home  is  not  more  dear  than 
was  that  sky  above  the  ruins  of  old  Thebes,  and  the  stars 
looked  through  it  with  perfect  beauty.  Passing  rapidly 
through  the  corridor  of  noble  columns,  and  up  the  steps 
of  Mustapha's^  house,  we  Altered  the  room  where  the  sick 
man  lay. 

Already  there  was  a  terrible  change,  and  it  had  been 
very  swift.  But  a  few  moments  previously  he  had  said 
to  Mustapha,  ^^I  am  free  from  pain,''  and  then  said,  ^^I 
am  dying,"  and  that  was  the  last  sound  he  uttered  on 
earth.  As  I  entered  he  lay  on  his  back,  his  &ce  calm, 
white,  placid,  and  a  smile  of  content,  as  if  the  satis&ction 
of  relief  from  pain,  was  on  his  features.  He  was  breath- 
ing calmly,  but  did  not  know  us,  and  I  sat  down  at  his 
head  while  Trumbull  stood  at  his  side,  and  we  waited  in 
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silence  the  coming  of  the  great  change  that  comes  alike 
in  Egypt  or  in  England,  or  cor  home,  that  no  man  can 
escape,  flee  he  never  so  far  to  distant  lands. 

And  the  great  son  came  np  once  more  on  the  land  of 
the  Pharaohs,  and  as  his  first  rays  fell  across  the  valley  and 
tOQohed  the  lips  of  Memnon  on  his  ancient  throne,  onr 
friend  heard  a  voice,  bat  it  was  not  the  &bled  voice  of 
Memnon,  a  voice  oat  of  the  deep  that  overhangs  the  land 
of  Memnon  and  old  England  alike,  and  he  departed  in 
obedience  to  the  call. 

No  convoMon  marked  the  mighty  change  which  had 
come  over  him,  the  Eternal  receiving  the  child  of  time. 
A  sigh,  one  long  deep  respiration,  the  smUe  that  had 
flitted  over  his  countenance  rested  on  it  in  perfect  qaiet, 
and  he  was  dead.  I  leaned  over  him  and  laid  my  hand 
on  his  forehead.  It  was  warm  but  pulseless.  I  pressed 
it  on  his  heart,  but  it  had  done  with  the  heavy  labor  of 
beating  the  swift  hours  of  existence.  I  took  his  hand  in 
mine,  but  the  skillful  fingers  that  had  grasped  the  pencil 
but  yesterday  returned  no  answering  grasp,  and  so  I  knew 
that  all  was  over,  and  he  was  in  the  dread  assembly  of 
the  departed. 

So  all  was  over.  Tlie  promises  of  childhood  and  the 
hopes  of  maturer  years,  all  love,  all  ambition,  all  labor, 
anxiety,  strife,  and  care,  all  wandering  travel,  all  restless- 
ness, every  thing  that  was  earthly  of  him  was  ended  here, 
in  this  ancient  temple,  and  we  alone  beheld  the  end,  and 
were  left  to  record  it. 

If  the  studio  of  a  dead  artist  be  a  mournful  place  after 
he  is  gone,  what  think  you  was  the  aspect  of  that  room 
as  we  rose  fi*om  his  bed-side  and  looked  in  one  another's 
fitces,  and  then  around  us?  His  easel  stood  where  he 
had  left  it  two  days  previous,  and  upon  it  a  finished 
painting  of  the  ruin  in  which  he  died.  His  pencils  lay 
where  bis  fingers  bad  dropped  them,  never  to  be  re- 
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stimed;  his  clothes  where  he  had  thrown  them  in  his 
hasty  undressing.  His  Arab  servants  sat  at  the  door 
with  knees  lifted  to  their  chins,  and  Ali  was  weeping  bit- 
terly near  the  feet  of  his  dead  master. 

I  looked  back  at  the  now  changing  £ice  of  the  artist, 
and  bowed  my  head  in  silent,  solemn  iassent  to  the  power 
that  had  overcome  that  mighty  thing  that  we  call  man. 

Then  I  crossed  his  arms  oyer  his  breast  in  token  of  the 
hope  that  alone  remains  when  dost  is  dost ;  and  walking 
slowly  out  into  the  soft  sunshine,  lay  down  under  the 
great  columns  and  looked  toward  the  western  hills  and 
the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs. 

There  was  a  gloom  in  the  sunshine  of  the  next  morn- 
ing that  I  can  not  well  describe.  It  was  the  same  sun- 
shine, and  it  shone  as  quietly  and  warmly  on  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  as  ever  before,  but  for  all  that  it  seemed  to 
me  sombre  and  mournful. 

We  had  marked  out  this  day  for  a  visit  to  Kamak,  our 
firet  vimt  there.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  a  subject  of  my. 
thoughts  and  desires  than  any  other  ruin  in  Egypt. 
From  boyhood  I  had  been  accustomed  to  think  and 
dream  of  these  ruins  as  the  chief  and  most  wonderful  in 
Egypt  or  the  world.  I  had  read  of  them  a  thousand 
times ;  had  passed  hours  in  gazing  on  pictures  of  them ; 
had  written  descriptions  of  them  to  read  over  to  myself 
and  had  compared  every  wonder  that  I  saw  or  heard  of 
with  them. 

One  of  my  most  distinct  recollections  of  college  life 
was  that  which  recalled  professor  Dod,  long  since  dead, 
as  he  sat  before  us  reading  his  eloquent  lectures  on  ar- 
chitecture, and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  described 
the  stately  grandeur  of  Kamak,  and  contrasted  it  with 
the  puny  works  of  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aside,  therefore, 
from  desires  for  study,  my  great  hope  in  visiting  Egypt 
was  to  see  these  stupendous  remains,  and,  in  going  up 
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the  river,  we  had  agreed  that  we  did  not  wkh  to  make  a 
hnrried  visit  to  them,  but  would  reserve  them  for  a  first 
oahn,  quiet,  long  day's  view. 

Miriam  and  Amy  went  off  early  on  donkeys  with  Tram- 
boll  and  the  Arab  attendants.  I  remained  to  finish  a 
letter,  and  then  walked  np  to  Mostapha's  bouse,  and 
entered  the  room  in  which  poor  Tonge  was  lying. 

Mostapha  had  agreed  to  take  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  bnriaL  Indeed,  he  volnnteered  every 
service  imaginable,  and  behaved  as  if  his  brother  lay 
dead  in  his  house  instead  of  a  roving  traveler,  unknown 
to  him  a  few  days  previously. 

The  room  was  little  changed.  We  had  dosed  and 
sealed  his  trunks  and  packages,  and  every  thing  looked 
as  if  he  were  ready  to  leave  on  a  journey,  and  was  but 
lying  on  the  bed  a  little  while  to  rest  hinsel^  and  would 
start  np  and  be  away  when  the  time  should  come.  Alas 
for  him,  the  desert  stretched  &x  away  to  the  east  and  to 
the  west,  and  the  strong  river  flowed  swiftly  downward 
to  the  sea;  but  he  would  not  cross  the  desert,  nor  set  sail 
on  the  river.  He  was  already  gone  on  the  long  journey 
beyond  the  desert,  beyond  the  dim  light  of  the  desert 
sun,  beyond  the  sea  to  the  land  where  there  is  no  sea. 

I  stood  alone  within  the  ruins  of  the  great  Temple  of 
Luxor  by  the  body  of  the  young  artist,  and — nay,  I  will 
not  conceal  it,  know  it  who  will — ^there  were  tears  wept 
for  him  that  morning,  though  his  mother  was  &r  away, 
and  he  was  buried  in  the  sand  long  months  before  her 
ears  rang  to  the  terrible  story  of  his  death. 

I  covered  up  his  &ce  and  left  him  there,  stepping 
quietly  out  into  the  shadow  of  the  great  columns  of  the 
temple,  and  thence  walked  swiftly  through  the  streets  of 
the  village  toward  Kamak. 

Outdde  the  village,  to  the  eastward  of  the  great 
avenue  of  sjdunzes  that  once  extended  firom  Luxor  to 
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Kamak,  is  a  moand  elevated  a  little  above  the  plain^ 
and  so  &r  raised  that  the  overflow  of  the  Nile  can  never 
reach  it.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  that  mound  covers. 
Whether  it  be  the  ruin  of  a  temple,  or  of  an  ancient 
house,  or  of  some  other  structure  of  olden  time,  must  be 
left  to  conjecture.  It  is  a  desolate  spot.  No  grass  grows 
on  it ;  bat  the  dust  of  the  desert  and  the  plain  are  min- 
gled with  broken  pottery  and  stone.  No  rain  fidls  on  it, 
nor  water  of  the  Nile  reaches  it.  It  stands  up  a  little 
above  the  surrounding  land,  so  as  to  be  visible  from  Kar- 
nak  and  Luxor  alike.  Upon  this  mound  there  is  a  grave. 
The  Arabs  said  it  was  the  grave  of  an  Englishman.  Per- 
h^« — probably — it  was.  Here  we  had  directed  them  to 
dig  a  grave  for  our  friend ;  and  before  I  went  to  Kamak 
I  walked  around  by  this  spot  to  see  that  the  work  was 
properly  executed. 

Two  fellaheen,  naked,  gaunt,  and  bony,  'sat  on  the 
mound  by  their  completed  work,  and  demanded  buck- 
sheesh  for  it  when  I  approached.  It  was  an  Arab  grave, 
five  feet  long  and  three  deep ;  no  more.  They  were  as- 
tonished at  my  dissatisfaction ;  and  when  I  gave  them  a 
stalk  of  doura  seven  feet  long,  and  told  them  to  dig  it  as 
long  and  as  deep  as  that,  their  astonishment  was  un- 
bounded. But  they  went  to  work  with  their  pick  and 
fingers,  and  I  left  ihem  diligently  engaged,  and  walked 
on  over  the  desolate  plain,  covered  with  halfeh  grass, 
along  which  formerly  extended  the  most  magnificent 
avenue  of  sculptured  stone  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

I  passed  the  day  at  E^amak,  and  returned  as  the  sun 
was  going  down.  Mustapha  had  completed  his  arrange- 
ments strictly  in  accordance  with  good  taste.  He  had 
provided  a  coffin — a  rough  affiur  indeed — ^but  he  had  con- 
cealed the  roughness  by  tacking  over  it  the  blue  cotton 
doth  of  the  country,  the  only  doth  to  be  procured  in  the 
village;  and,  with  a  feeling  that  astonished  me  in  a 
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Mohammedan,  he  had  trimmed  the  coffin  on  the  edges 
with  white  tape,  and  nailed  two  strips  on  the  lid  so  as  to 
form  the  sign  whereby  we  are  accustomed  to  signify  our 
fidth  in  the  Saviour. 

Once  more  I  looked  in  his  &ce.  Mine  were  the  last 
eyes  that  should  look  on  those  features  until  the  &r-ofr 
morning,  and  I  alone  of  all  the  earth  was  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  that  marble  conntenanoe,  so  that  if  in  my  fu- 
ture wanderings  there  should  by  chance  be  any  one — 
mother  or  brother,  sister,  or  better  loved  than  all,  who 
should  demand  of  me  how  be  looked  when  the  light  was 
forever  shut  away  from  his  white  brow,  I  could  answer. 
At  that  moment  there  went  a  swift  thought  homeward. 
I  thought  if  I  were  he ;  if  that  pale  forehead  were  mine ; 
if  that  dark  mustache  and  heavy  beard  were  mine ;  if 
that  closed  eyelid  were  this  one,  and  that  hushed  lip  this 
lip,  what  sad  lament  would  there  be  in  my  &r  home, 
what  grief  to  my  old  &ther,  what  heart-breaking  agony 
to  my  beloved  mother,  when  some  one  should  come  in 
on  them,  in  their  home  among  the  trees,  and  tell  them 
"Heisdead!'» 

I  looked  wistfully — ^how  wistfully  1 — ^into  that  fiswe  and 
asked  yet  again  and  again,  ^^Is  that  all?"  Strange  in- 
consistency, it  seemed,  that  yesterday  I  thought  nothing 
of  that  man,  and  now  death  has  been  here  and  his  dust 
demands  reverence  as  never  living  dust  demands  it,  even 
though  it  be  the  crowned  brow  of  an  emperor.  Yester- 
day I  might  have  forgotten  him — now  he  is  an  unmortal, 
and  I  shall  remember  him  forever. 

He  was  a  man  of  like  passions  with  myself  He  lived, 
labored,  sinned,  and  suffered  as  do  L  But  this  is  not  he. 
There  is  no  sin  here.  This  is  a  pure,  sinless  body.  What 
was  his  fidth  I  do  hot  know,  nor  whether  he  believed  in 
God  or  Saviour ;  but  this  much  I  know,  that  he  is  gone, 
and  this  that  lies  before  me  is  the  image  in  which  God 
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mad^man,  and  death  has  sanctified  it  by  his  holy  touch, 
and  somewhere,  on  this  sorrowful  earth,  there  are  those 
who  would  give  years  of  life  to  stand  where  I  stand  now 
and  look  once,  but  one  instant,  on  those  calm  features  and 
that  holy  day.    And  is  this  all? 

Yes,  that  was  all !  A  brief  day — a  brilliant  morning, 
and  a  sudden  darkness.  That  was  all  ?  He  had  lived  his 
life  through  swifUy  and  passed  to  the  presence  of  the 
mighty  dead.  A  voice  out  of  the  d^ep — ^I  know  not 
whether  it  was  the  voice  of  one  loved  on  earth  and  gone 
onward  long  ago,  or  but  the  deep  voice  that  all  men 
hear — a  voice  had  called  him,  and  he  had  heard  it  and 
was  gone. 

The  old  Coptic  bishop  stood  a  little  way  off  as  I  cov- 
ered up  his  &ce,  and  caught  my  gaze  as  I  liiled  my  dim 
eyes  from  that  last  sad  look.  He  was  a  venerable  looking 
man,  large  and  commanding  in  appearance,  the  represen- 
tative perhaps  of  as  pure  a  line  of  apostolical  succession  ss 
the  world  can  furnish.  But  he  was  not  a  worthy  succes- 
sor of  Mark.  He  came,  not  for  respect  to  the  dead,  but 
for  bucksheesh  from  the  living ;  and  I  think  his  Christian 
sympathies  were  not  strongly  excited  toward  the  Ameri- 
can branch  of  the  church  by  the  manner  in  which  we 
treated  his  demand. 

Four  American  gentlemen,  travelers  upward  bound, 
stopping  at  Luxor  for  a  day,  arrived  at  this  moment,  and 
we  proceeded  to  carry  him  out  for  burial.  It  was  a  simple 
procession.  Six  Arabs  Ufted  the  coffin,  and  seven  Christ- 
ians followed  them.  The  unsatisfied  Coptic  functionary 
fell  in  behind  us,  and  a  straggling  crowd  of  two  or  three 
hundred  Arabs  came  on,  respectfully  and  in  silence.  We 
passed  through  the  village  streets  and  out  by  the  market- 
place, and  down  the  hollow,  and  up  to  the  ready  grave. 
It  was  not  very  much  like  home,  O  gentle  reader  of  these 
lines,  who  prayest  every  night  that  God  will  let  you  die 
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and  be  buried  with  the  beloved  of  old  times.  It  was  not 
like  that  quiet  church-yard  in  the  up  country— that  holy 
spot  where,  with  feeble  footsteps  and  quick  floods  of  teara^ 
we  laid  her  darling  head  in  all  its  young  beauty  below 
the  myrtle  and  the  violets.  As  I  walked  that  sad  dist- 
ance, I  bethought  me  of  all  that.  The  coffin  on  the  table 
under  the  pulpit ;  the  old  clergyman  leaning  over  it,  and 
weeping  bitterly  for  her  he  too  loved  beyond  words  to 
tell;  the  broken  words  of  &ith  and  hope  that  fell  from 
his  lips  at  length,  and  the  deep  sob  that  would  not  be  re- 
strained from  her — ^the  gentle  friend  of  the  dead  girl — 
who  sat  in  the  choir  and  strove  once  more  to  sing,  but 
could  not,  though  the  song  was  one  of  triumph ;  the  lift- 
ing of  the  coffin  and  the  heavy  tread  as  they  carried  it 
down  the  aisle,  and  out  to  the  comer  under  the  elm-tree, 
and  the  soft  sunshine  idling  through  the  branches  into 
the  grave  as  if  to  hallow  it  for  her  whose  life  had  been 
one  long  sunshine  on  our  lives,  gone  out  indeed  in  black 
and  sudden  night ;  the  reverential  pause,  the  deep  and 
solemn  silence  as  the  dust  was  let  down  slowly  to  its 
kbdred,  and  the  low  wail  of  agony  that  Gk)d  heard  on 
his  great  white  throne  and  answered  with  the  words  of 
everlasting  life — all  these  were  before  me  now. 

The  sun  was  on  the  horizon's  edge  as  we  approached 
the  grave  and  for  a  moment  set  down  our  burden  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground.  Kamak,  in  majestic  glory,  was 
before  us.  Luxor  looked  down  on  the  scene,  while,  &r 
off  across  the  ruin  and  tho  plain,  Memnon  of  the  stony 
eyes  gazed  on  the  group  as  he  had  gazed  in  thousands  of 
years  on  burial-scenes  from  the  pageant  that  followed 
Amunoph  himself  to  this. 

The  natives  crowded  around.  Children,  naked  and 
filthy,  crawled  on  hands  and  feet  between  the  legs  of  the 
older  spectators  and  surrounded  the  edge  of  the  grave, 
gazing  curiously  into  its  depths,  while  one  naked  young 
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Arab,  bolder  than  the  rest,  forced  his  head  between  my 
ankles  and  lay  flat  on  the  ground,  content  with  the  view 
that  he  thus  obtamed  of  this,  mysterious  rite. 

We  read  certain  passages  from  the  burial  service,  lifted 
our  hats  reverently  from  our  heads,  and  then  laid  him  in 
the  grave ;  and  with  our  own  hands  and  feet,  for  shovels 
are  unknown  in  Egypt,  we  threw  in  the  earth,  and  so 
buried  him  in  the  dust  of  that  old  land  where  God  will 
find  him  when  he  calls  the  Pharaohs  and  their  followers 
to  meet  him  in  the  awakening. 

Nearly  a  year  after  the  occurrence  of  these  events,  it 
was  my  melancholy  pleasure  to  meet  in  England  the 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Tonge,  whose  &te  I  have 
described,  and  to  communicate  to  them  the  particulars 
of  his  death  and  burial.  A  rude  brick  monument,  which 
we  caused  to  be  erected  over  his  grave,  will  preserve  its 
locality  till  this  generation  and  all  who  knew  and  loved 
him  are  themselves  epitaphed. 
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Thseb  are  some  places  on  the  &ce 
of  this  old  earth  where  antiquity 
Bits  throned  and  crowned,  compel- 
ling homage  to  its  old  but  radiant 
splendor.  Such  a  spot  is  the  Par- 
thenon, where  the  ancient  is  beauti- 
ful and  glorious,  and  the  modem 
traveler  bows  in  delighted  adoration 
to  the  splendor  of  tiiat  beauty  and 
glory. 

There  are  other  places  where  an- 
tiquity is  crowned  with  roses,  and 
claims  in  the  hearts  of  men  a  kin- 
dred spirit  of  joy  and  joviality; 
where  we  seize  the  old  by  the  hand, 
clasp  it  in  our  arms,  treat  it  as  of  the 
same  blood  and  passion  with  our- 
selves, and  draw  down  the  regal  dignity  of  age  to  the 
level  of  our  own  humanity.  Such  a  place  is  the  house  of 
the  tragic  poet  at  Pompeii,  such  the  vast  halls  of  Caracal- 
la's  baths  in  a  sunny  day  at  Rome. 

There  are  places  where  the  andent  wears  a  brow  of 
serene  dignity,  and  is  crowned  with  gray  and  reverend 
locks.    Such  places  are  awe-fiilL    Such  is  the  summit 
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of  Cheops,  Bach  the  shrme  at  Abou  Simbal,  saoh  pre- 
eminentlj  the  grand  hall  at  Kamak. 

Beyond  a  question  this  ruin  is  the  most  stupendous 
reUc  of  antiquity,  the  most  grand  achievement  of  human 
art,  ancient  or  modem,  that  the  world  has  seen. 

Kamak  is  a  greater  wonder  than  the  pyramids.  The 
heaping  of  stone  together  in  such  a  mass  was,  indeed,  a 
kingly  idea  of  Cheops;  but  here  was  the  same  royal 
thought,  the  same  masses  of  rock,  hewn  into  gracefid 
forms  and  shapes,  that  indicated  taste  and  design,  and 
grouped  in  a  temple,  or  in  temples,  that  surpassed  the 
pyramids  in  extent.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  more  stone 
in  the  ruins  of  Eamak  than  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops. 
The  size  of  many  of  the  stones  is  greater  than  of  any  in 
the  pyramids,  and  the  work  of  elevating  them  to  the  tops 
of  lofty  columns,  and  arranging  them  in  the  form  of  the 
architraves  of  this  temple,  was  certainly  much  more  difi 
ficult  and  laborious  than  any  of  the  labor  in  erecting  the 
tombs  of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes. 

The  reader  can  with  difficulty  obtain  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  these  temples,  which,  connecting  one  with  another, 
form  the  ndns  which  we  call  Eamak;  nor  shall  I  pause 
here  to  weary  him  with  statistical  information  about  them. 
Enough,  however,  to  say  that  the  immediately  connected 
ruins  extend  for  a  space  of  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  by  half 
a  mile,  on  which  lie  heaps  of  stone.  Alien  columns,  obelisks, 
and  towers ;  while  here  and  there  portions  of  the  andent 
buildings  stand  high  up  in  their  original  grandeur  and 
perfection,  defying  the  power  of  time.  The  buildings 
which  we  may  call  the  chief  temple  are  about  1200  feet  in 
length,  by  .^80  in  breadth. 

It  was  not  storm  nor  decay  that  overthrew  the  temples 
of  Egypt.  Time  had  no  more  power  over  them  than  he 
had  over  the  stars  above  them.  The  last  mark  of  the 
chisel  which  the  sculptor  left  on  the  stone  remains  as  it 
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was  left|  and  the  penoil-lines  drawn  to  direct  his  fiitore 
work  are  nnefiaced,  and  literally  as  fresh  as  the  moment 
after  they  were  drawn. 

-  This  is  a  &ct  which  every  person  who  has  examined 
Eoum  Ombos  can  verify,  where,  on  the  portico  of  the 
temple,  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows  over  the  lofty 
hill  on  whose  summit  the  temple  stands,  remain  the  out- 
line sketches,  in  red  and  brown,  made  by  the  sculptor  to 
direct  his  chisel,  and  the  last  touches  of  the  chisel  among 
them,  as  if  he  had  but  yesterday  laid  down  his  mallet  and 
would  to-morrow  resume  it.  And  this  among  Men  col- 
umns and  the  scattered  ruins  of  the  temple. 

What,  then,  worked  the  ruin?  It  was  not  earth- 
quake; for  those  parts  which  earthquakes  could  never 
have  shaken  are  scattered  over  the  plain.  What  shattered 
the  colossal  statue  of  Osymandyaa  and  broke  his  granite 
throne? 

The  answer  is  with  Qod.  Conjecture  vainly  seeks  to 
account  for  the  ruin.  Probably  the  conquering  armies 
of  invading  nations  vrasted  their  energies  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  efSM^e  the  memory  of  the  conquered. 

I  am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  built  temples  for  immortality. 
That  they  expected  in  their  .own  proper  persons  to  return 
to  these  plains,  to  worship  at  these  altars,  possibly  with 
the  visible  presence  of  their  gods. 

For  this  they  sought  tombs  in  the  solid  mountains, 
whence  they  could  walk  out  in  later  days  and  view  the 
redemption  of  the  land  of  Misraim;  for  this  they  em- 
bahned  their  dead,  that  in  the  resurrection  they  might 
know  each  other,  and  souls  might  not  wander  in  deep 
darkness  seeking  in  vain  a  day  tenement.  From  this 
arose  the  &ble  of  the  ghosts  wandering  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Styx,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  to  this 
day,  under  Mohanmiedan  teaching,  the  Egyptian  hurries 
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his  dead  into  the  grave,  believing  that  the  angels  who  are 
to  question  them  for  admission  to  heaven  will  not  ap- 
proach them  till  the  grave  is  dosed  over  them.  For  this 
resurrection  they  piled  these  grand  temples.  An  artist 
fiiend  of  mine  one  day  proposed  to  fill  the  backgromid 
of  a  picture  with  a  broken  colomn  of  Egyptian  style. 

"  My  friend,  it  will  not  do-— there  is  no  such  thing  in 
Egypt  as  a  broken  column." 

"  N"o  columns  in  Egypt  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  are  hundreds,  but  I  never  saw  one  broken 
— ^they  are  either  erect  or  prostrate,  never  broken.  They 
are  too  grand  to  be  broken.  No  earthquake  could  break 
one  though  it  might  hurl  it  from  its  pedestal'' 

This  remark  applies,  of  course,  only  to  monolithic 
columns.  Those  which  are  built  of  separate  layers  are 
often  scattered  in  fragments. 

Approaching  the  great  front  from  the  river  (not  as  we 
came  from  Luxor,  which  is  south  of  Kamak,  but  entering 
from  the  west),  we  have  before  us  the  two  propylon  tow- 
ers, whose  vast  size  and  height  surpass  all  others  in  Egypt. 
Long  before  reaching  the  gateway  between  them,  we  are 
passing  through  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  or  crionsphinxes, 
as  Wilkinson  calls  them,  but  in  &ct  rams  of  colossal  size, 
fiusing  the  worshiper  on  each  side  as  he  approaches  the 
temple.  Passing  through  the  pylon  or  gateway,  we  enter 
a  court  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  by  three  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  with  a  corridor  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the 
remains  of  a  double  row  of  columns,  through  the  centre, 
one  only  of  which  is  standing.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
this  court  stand  two  other  lofty  and  grand  propylon  tow- 
ers, passing  through  which,  we  enter  the  great  hall  of 
columns.  This  hall  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
feet  in  breadth  by  a  hundred  and  seventy  in  length. 
When  complete,  it  consisted  of  a  central  aisle,  which 
was  higher  than  the  naves  or  the  remainder  of  the  room. 
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bang  snpported  by  two  rows  of  colnmns,  six  in  each  row ; 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  other  colmnns  supported 
the  rest  of  this  vast  hall,  of  which  I  connted  one  hundred 
and  two  now  standing,  and  the  others  lay  prostrate.  The 
twelve  central  columns  are  standing. 

These  central  columns  are  eadi  sixty-six  feet  in  height, 
without  counting  tibe  base  and  capital  Including  these, 
they  are  ninety  feet  high.  The  diameter  of  each  is 
twelve  feet.  I  beg  the  reader  to  mark  out  these  figures 
on  the  ground,  describing  a  circle  of  twelve  feet  diam- 
eter, and  endeavor  thereby  to  get  some  idea  of  the  size 
of  these  columns. 

The  other  hundred  and  two  columns  are  each  forty-<Hie 
feet  nine  inches  in  height  (pedestal  and  oiqntal  not  in- 
cluded), and  nine  feet  one  inch  in  diameter.  No  other 
spot  on  earth  realizes  so  perfectly  the  idea  of  a  forest  of 
oolunms. 

Without  pausing  now  to  express  our  wonder  and  awe 
in  this  vast  hall,  we  pass  out  of  it  between  two  lofty  tow- 
ers, as  before,  into  another  court,  now  a  heap  of  stone,  in . 
which  stands  an  obelisk  of  granite,  its  mate  lying  broken 
to  pieces  near  it.  Again  we  pass  between  two  towers, 
not  BO  large  as  the  others,  and  now  lying  in  ruins,  and 
enter  another  court,  in  which  stands  the  great  obelisk, 
ninety-two  feet  high  and  eight  feet  square  at  its  base, 
while  its  companion  lies  in  broken  masses  by  its  side. 

Already,  I  am  aware,  that  I  shall  lose  my  reader  for  a 
companion  if  I  attempt  to  lead  him  any  further  through 
these  vast  buildings,  and  yet  we  have  not  approached  the 
sanctuary  in  which  the  gods  sat  of  old  to  receive  homage 
and  sacrifice. 

Other  towers,  another  court,  another  court,  a  granite 
gateway,  and  another  broad  area  lead  to  the  holy  place, 
and  beyond  it  the  buildings  stretch  to  the  eastward  even 
further  than  to  the  west,  whence  we  have  come.    All 
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th^se  vast  courts  and  areas,  obelisks,  towers,  and  halls, 
are  or  were  sarroanded  with  oolumns,  sphinxes,  and  stat- 
ues, and  every  oolnmn  and  stone  is  covered  with  carving, 
and  brilUantlj  painted.  Not  only  was  the  temple  colos- 
sal in  its  proportions,  but  it  was  gorgeons  beyond  all  de- 
scription in  its  {hndtnre  and  adornments. 

Of  its  age  I  hesitate  to  speak,  since  it  is  a  subject  on 
which  Egypdologists  have  differed  widely ;  bat  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  more  ancient  parts,  those  eastward 
of  the  sanctuary,  were  built  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Jacob 
and  his  fimiily  in  Egypt,  while  the  grand  hall  was  erected 
at  a  later  time.  Some  portions  of  this  vast  temple,  doubt- 
less, stood  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  the  traditions  of  the  Arabs  may  be  correct,  and 
that  Noah  himself  may  have  stood  within  its  walls.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  but  a  brief  time  after  the  deluge  that  the 
foundations  were  laid.  Of  the  monarchs  who  erected  the 
different  parts  it  is  not  difficult  to  speak,  since  their  names 
are  blazoned  on  every  stone  laid  by  their  orders.  But  of 
•the  period  in  the  world's  history  when  these  monarchs 
Hved  and  reigned  it  is  more  difficult,  indeed  next  to  im- 
posnble,  to  affirm. 

There  is,  however,  one  portion  of  the  temple  which 
possesses  a  more  profound  interest  to  the  Christian  trav- 
eler. 

On  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  the  grand  hall  is  a 
representation  of  a  god,  leading  many  captives  to  a  king, 
who  is  seated  to  receive  them. 

The  cartouche  gives  the  name  of  the  king — Sheshonk, 
or  Shishak,  who  is  mentioned  in  1st  Kings,  chap.  14,  25 ; 
and  2d  Chronicles,  chap.  12. 

This  cartouche  Is  well  known.  It  appears  on  a  very  in- 
teresting piece  of  scale  armor  in  the  New  York  collection, 
of  which  a  &c  simile  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

The  name  of  Shishak  would  be  of  great  interest  in 
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itself  but  in  this  instance  is  of  a  thousandfold  more  m* 
tense  interest  from  the  names  of  the  captives  that  are 
before  him,  each  of  whom  is  represented,  as  in  the  vig- 
nette at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  which  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  them  all.  The  characters  in  this  peculiar 
figure,  the  batUemented  outline  of  which  represents  a 
fortified  city,  are  Aiudah  Mslk  Kah,  and  the  whole  sign 
translated,  signifies  ^^  The  fortified  country  of  the  king  of 
the  Jews." 

The  discovery  of  this  record  of  Scripture  histoiy  on 
Egyptian  stone  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Egypti- 
ology. 

Fears  had  been  entertained  and  expressed  that  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  confirmation  of  Scripture  found  in 
Egyptian  sculpture,  and  those  who  but  half  believed  their 
Bibles  were  afiraid  of  the  monuments — a  strange  fear  that 
is  found  in  the  history  of  every  progressive  science.  He 
whose  fidth  in  revelation  is  finn,  always  springs  with  de- 
light to  the  investigation  of  new  fields,  knowing  (not 
hoping)  that  he  will  find  full  confirmation  and  new  assist-  - 
ance  to  his  fiiith  and  understanding.  Before  ChampoUion 
visited  Egypt  this  sculptured  group  had  been  often  looked 
at  with  curious  eyes,  but  no  one  had  for  a  moment  imag- 
ined its  significance,  or  value  in  a  historical  view.  The 
king's  name  was,  indeed,  known  as  Sheshonk,  Shishak,  as 
our  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  has  it ;  but  although 
a  hundred  scholars  had  seen  the  rows  of  captives,  no  one 
of  them  had  read  here  any  thing  by  which  to  connect 
this  with  the  Scripture  history.  ChampoUion  landed  at 
Eiimak  on  his  way  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  remained  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  vast  haUs  that  are  tiie  wonder  of  mod- 
em wanderers.  But  his  keen  eye  was  not  idle,  and  as  he 
passed  this  group,  reading  name  by  name  in  it  olently, 
he  started,  astonished  at  the  blindness  of  his  friends  who 
were  befi>re  him,  and  read  aloud  to  them  the  name  Mblek 
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AiuDAH,  or  the  King  of  Jadah.  The  oval  in  which  it 
was  inclosed  represents  a  fortified  place,  and  the  sign  at 
the  bottom  of  tkoBe  within  the  oval  represents  a  coun- 
tty.  It  was  like  a  voice  out  of  the  andent  ages,  that 
sonnd  among  the  ruins  of  Kamak,  as  the  great  scholar 
read  the  story  of  the  son  of  Solomon  on  the  wall  of  his 
conqueror's  temple.  It  was  the  greatest,  as  it  was  almost 
the  first  of  the  new  discoveries,  and  a  tribute  to  the  truth 
of  Gk>d's  revelation  that  at  once  consecrated  and  sealed 
the  truth  of  the  scholar's  investigations  and  their  results. 
That  wall  at  Elamak  is  the  most  interesting  spot  among 
the  fidlen  temples  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  While 
other  records  have  been  effitced,  that  one  seems  to  have 
been  kept  expressly  that  the  world  might  discover  it,  and, 
this  done,  it  is  crumbling. 

I  observed  that  the  comer  of  the  stone  is  badly  broken, 
and  the  next  name,  which  was  perfect  in  ChampolUon's 
time,  is  now  completely  effitced.  This  will  soon  follow. 
But  hundreds  of  travelers  have  seen  it,  and  copies  of  it 
are  placed  on  record  forever,  so  that  future  ages  can  not 
doubt  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ,  Cham- 
poUion  read  on  the  walls  of  Kamak,  among  the  captured 
countries  of  Shishak,  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Solo- 
mon, and  the  name  that  was  hallowed  to  all  eternity 
afterward  when  Pilate  nailed  it  to  the  cross  of  the  last 
and  greatest  Ema  of  thb  Jsws. 

There  are  several  temples  near  the  great  temple,  and 
many  magnificent  structures,  gateways,  lofty  towers,  and 
the  most  stately  obelisks  in  Egypt  scattered  here  and 
there  in  this  vast  burial-place  of  temples,  for  I  know  of 
no  other  title  so  fitting  as  this.  The  huge  mounds  are 
like  monster  graves,  and  there  are  old  shrines  under 
them.  There  are  hundreds,  I  believe  I  may  say  thousands 
of  sphinxes,  colossal  rams,  dog-headed  gods,  and  statues 
large  and  small,  scattered  over  a  square  mile  of  ground. 

17* 
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There  are  two  saored  ponda,  one  of  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  Mohanuned  All's  saorilege.  He  broke  up  a  vast 
amount  of  the  stone  and  threw  it  into  the  lake,  that  the 
water  might  dissolve  the  nitre  with  which  the  stone  was 
impregnated,  and  afterward  he  evaporated  the  water  and 
gathered  the  nitre  for  his  gunpowder  works  near  by. 
Thus  much  old  sculpture  was  destroyed. 

I  visited  Kamak  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  all  days.  One 
Sunday  I  passed  the  entire  day  sitting  in  the  grand  haU 
and  endeavoring  to  people  it  with  its  long  dead  worship- 
ers. Mohammed  Hassan,  my  fidthful  sailor,  was  widi  me 
and  sat  for  hours  as  silent  as  L  I  believe  that  the  aw- 
fulness  of  the  place  had  impressed  him  as  weU,  for  he 
would  sometimes  turn  his  large  eyes  toward  me  with  a 
look  that  I  could  interpret  as  nothhig  else  but  an  impl<H^ 
ing  anxiety  to  be  told  who  were  the  builders  of  this 
gigantic  office.  I  told  him  as  Well  as  I  was  able,  but  he 
could  not  appreciate  that  it  was  of  thousands  of  years 
ago.  To  him  a  century  was  greater  than  his  mind  could 
grasp— what  then  the  years  of  this  house,  or  the  eternity 
of  which  its  builders  dreamed  ? 

I  was  often  there  by  moonlight.  Certainly  there  is  no 
spot  of  earth  that  the  moon  so  magnifies.  I  had  be^i 
one  day  shooting  over  the  plain  till  sunset,  and  went 
around  by  Eamak  in  the  twilight,  climbed  the  great  tower 
of  the  western  gateway  of  the  grand  hall,  and  sat  down 
on  its  top  to  await  the  coming  of  moonlight.  The  weird 
quaint  startling  lights  and  shadows  of  the  twilight  deep- 
ening into  the  silver  shine  of  a  moon  almost  fhll,  were 
exceedingly  beautifid.  I  lingered  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
tall  obelisks  that  pointed  their  taper  fingers  to  the  inac- 
cessible God  beyond  the  sky  of  Egypt  &r  up  above  its 
massive  structures,  and  wondered  how  many  myriad  eyes 
had  gone  upward  like  mine  &om  that  granite  pedestal, 
up,  up  to  the  everlasting  stars. 
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Though  it  was  a  Mse  worship,  it  was  nevertheless  a 
spot  Eke  that  where  Jacob  slept,  for  above  that  shaft 
directing  eyes  to  heaven,  in  ancient  days  had  been  the 
ladder  that  angels  trod ;  for  thoughts  are  angels,  messen- 
gers of  men  if  not  of  Gk>d,  and  right  there  awaj  more 
thoughts  had  traveled  to  the  unknown  abode  of  the 
Almighty  perhaps  than  at  any  other  point  in  mid  air 
between  earth  and  heaven. 

As  I  walked  home  that  night  I  turned  out  of  my  way 
to  vifflt  the  grave  of  my  poor  friend.  Two  jackals  sat  on 
it.  I  would  have  shot  them,  but  I  could  not  so  disturb 
the  holy  night  that  rested  on  that  heap  of  earth— the  last 
resting-place  of  the  dead  artist.  How  but  last  week  he 
would  have  loved  that  silver  light  of  Egypt  that  now 
blessed  his  grave !  I  sat  down  one  moment  on  the 
mound. 

O  friend  of  mine !  there  is  a  grave-yard  in  which  the 
moonlight  falls  to-night  with  white  radiance  on  mounds 
of  snow.  In  a  summer  evening  such  as  that,  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  go  to  that  quiet  spot  with  those  well- 
beloved,  and  sitting  down  on  the  broad  tablet  that  honors 
the  memory  of  a  man  of  God  who  now  stands  before  his 
throne,  talk  of  the  village  dead  that  lie  around  him  in 
peaceful  sleep,  cakn  as  the  moonlight  that  fidls  through 
the  branches  of  the  willow  on  the  grave  of  his  daughter, 
the  fidrest  child  of  the  valley  village.  There,  could  I  but 
uncover  their  faces  as  they  were  when  laid  in  their  rest- 
ing-places, I  have  loved  to  think  of  the  smiling  coun- 
tenances, the  peaceful  lips,  the  closed  eyes,  of  man  and 
maiden,  fitther  and  daughter,  I  should  see,  who,  a  goodly 
company  of  happy  people,  will  wait,  in  dust  of  which  they 
are  content  to  be  a  part,  the  voice  of  Him  of  Bethany. 

Not  so  the  moonlight  grave-yard  scene  that  night.  The 
gray  walls  of  Eamak  and  of  Luxor  stood  up  agdnst  the 
sky.    A  grove  of  pahns  close  by  the  mound,  cast  a  deep 
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Bhade  almost  up  to  it.  No  grass,  no  shrab,  no  flowers 
grew  there,  bat  the  moonlight  was  as  pore  on  the  dost  of 
the  Nile  valley  as  among  tiie  violets  of  home  highlands, 
and  the  dead  slept  as  deeply,  as  profomidly. 

When  I  remember  that  mound  outside  the  walls  of 
Luxor,  in  the  dark  nights  while  I  sit  here  in  America,  no 
longer  near  it  to  watch  over  him  I  laid  there,  when  I 
think  of  the  loneseme  nights  of  sunmier  when  the  hot 
sun  has  been  there  all  day  long  and  the  jackals  wail 
there  all  night,  no  travelers  for  months  to  look  at  the 
mound,  and  he  lying  there — ^to-night — alone,  I  shudder 
and  pray  Grod  I  may  die  among  my  kindred. 


IXJ 
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Wblen  we  were  at  Esne,  Suleiman 
Pasha,  the  governor  of  the  section  from 
Es  Soaan  to  Luxor,  had  proposed  to  ns 
to  amuse  ourselves  during  one  day  of 
our  stay  at  Luxor  by  an  exhibition  of 
the  performances  of  horses.  Li  &ct,  to 
get  up  what  the  natives  call  a  Jereed 
play,  in  which  the  Arabs  should  display  their  horseman- 
ship for  our  especial  edification.  He  accordingly  wrote 
letters  to  the  nazdr,  Islamin  Bey,  whose  domiuion  is  in- 
ferior to  his,  and  whose  usual  residence  is  at  Luxor,  as 
also  to  old  Houssein  E^heef,  the  local  governor  at  Lux- 
or, directing  them,  on  our  demand,  to  summon  all  the 
Arabs  in  their  dominions  who  were  possessed  of  horses 
worth  showing  in  such  a  performance. 

We  had  little  desire  to  see  the  exhibition,  but  Abd- 
el-Atti  was  anxious  to  have  it  done,  and  we  fdlowed  him, 
in  our  names,  to  present  the  letters,  and  fix  a  day  for  the 
Jereed.  The  day  came,  and  seventeen  horses  and  horse- 
men appeared.  This  was  a  failure.  "We  wanted  seventy 
at  the  least.  Nor  was  it  pleasant,  for  we  had  given  up  a 
day  to  it,  and  other  travelers  had  done  the  same,  on  our 
suggestion. 

Abd-el-Atti  was  in  a  rage.  The  nazir  was  at  Goos, 
some  thirty  miles  distant,  but  the  letter  had  been  sent  to 
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hiiii,  and  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  it.  He  was,  in  &ot, 
the  only  sorlj  specimen  of  a  Turk  that  we  met  with  in 
Egypt,  and  he  will  not  be  apt  to  forget  ns,  having  leisure 
now  to  think  of  us.  Hoossein  Kasheef  was  absent  at  Esne, 
and  in  no  way  to  blame  for  the  £ulare,  but  the  nazir  had 
the  entire  responsibility  of  it  on  his  shoulders. 

Abd-el-Atti  proceeded,  in  the  &shion  of  the  East,  to 
take  the  testimony  in  the  case,  and  I  observed  him  for 
three  days  sitting  all  day  long,  or  always  when  I  was  at 
home,  near  the  tent,  with  a  crowd  around  him,  taking  the 
evidence  that  the  nazir  had  refused  to  obey  the  letter, 
and  had  neglected  to  honor  the  firman  of  his  highness, 
the  viceroy,  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  bearer. 
All  this  produced  a  sensation  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
on  the  arrival  of  Houssein  Kasheef  he  sent  for  Sheik  Ab- 
dallah,  the  sheik  of  Eiamak,  and  between  them  they  ar- 
ranged the  affair,  and  sent  down  to  us  to  beg  us  to  fix 
another  day.  Accordingly  wo  named  another  day,  and 
on  the  morning  thereof  we  saw  a  very  different  looking 
place  when  we  returned  fi'om  an  early  canter  to  Kamak. 
The  broad  space  which  lies  between  the  temple  and  the 
river's  edge,  and  which  contains  some  ten  acres,  more  or 
less,  of  dry  dusty  soil,  was  covered  by  Arab  horsemen  in 
gay  dresses,  and  the  scene  was  altogether  one  of  the  most 
lively  and  inspiriting  that  could  well  be  imagined.  Hous- 
sein Kasheef  and  Sheik  Abdallah  had  done  their  utmost, 
and  every  village  and  camp  within  twenty  miles  had 
turned  out  its  finest  horsemen  and  best  horses. 

The  Jereed  play  has  been  an  ancient  amusement  in 
eastern  countries,  having  some  resemblance  to  the  tourna- 
ment of  the  middle  ages.  The  horsemen  who  formerly 
rode  with  tilting  lances,  and  sometimes  fought  with  them 
even  to  the  death,  adopted  a  less  dangerous  weapon,  and 
were  accustomed  in  these  toumays  to  use  the  long,  slen- 
der, and  graceful  branch  or  leaf-stem  of  the  date  palm- 
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MohJEunined  Hassan  held  me  on  his  shoulders  where, 
standing  np,  I  could  reach  with  the  ladder  high  enough 
to  hang  the  upper  round  of  it  on  a  projecting  point  of 
the  rock  and  lift  myself  up  to  the  lower  round.  It  was 
not  a  very  safe  climb  at  the  best.  As  I  approached  the 
top  I  found  that  the  round,  on  which  the  ladder  and  I 
hung,  was  nearly  cut  in  two,  and  the  chances  were  that  in 
thirty  seconds  more  I  should  &11  thirty  feet,  as  dead  as 
Memnon.  I  sprang  to  a  projecting  comer  of  the  broken 
rock,  and  wedged  myself  in  the  huge  rift  that  was  made 
by  an  earthquake  in  ancient  days,  when  half  the  statue 
was  thrown  down.  Here  I  found  that  my  chin  was  just 
above  the  edge  of  his  leg.  I  could  look  into  the  chasm 
in  his  lap.  It  was  a  hole  deep  and  broad  enough  to  hold 
three  or  four  men,  but  if  priests  lay  concealed  there,  as 
has  been  by  some  intimated,  the  question  is,  how  they 
got  there  and  got  away  again  without  being  seen.  For 
it  is  a  dear  case  that  no  one  could  effect  such  a  lodg- 
ment and  escape  without  a  ladder,  and  a  longer  one  than 
I  had. 

I  saw  the  Arab  strike  the  stones,  but  I  could  not  get 
into  the  lap  of  the  old  man  of  the  plain.  Perhaps  I  could 
have  got  into  it,  but  how  to  get  out  of  it  again  was  the 
problem,  and  not  choosing  to  attempt  a  practical  solution 
of  this  I  stepped  back  to  the  ladder,  slipped  down  it,  as 
if  it  were  greased,  to  the  shining  shoulder  of  Mohammed, 
and  so  to  the  ground. 

Whether  it  was  an  earthquake,  or  the  destroying 
army  of  Darius  that  hurled  down  the  upper  portion  of 
the  statue  does  not  now  appear.  Probably  it  was  the 
Persian,  for  Memnon's  companion  sits  monolithic  in  his 
ancient  seat,  undisturbed,  while  of  Memnon  all  the  body, 
shoulders,  and  head,  are  rebuilt  of  massive  hewn  stone. 
The  other  and  less  noted  statue  is  much  the  more  stately 
and  perfect  in  appearance.    But  no  tradition  has  hal- 
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lowed  him.  He  is  bat  a  carved  stone,  a  rough  rook,  while 
his  old  friend  and  companion  of  stonj  silence  for  so 
manj  centuries  has  name  and  fame  in  history  and  story, 
and  is  known  to  the  very  children  of  remote  and  late 
bom  nations. 

One  half  hour  to  stroll  among  the  stately  ruins  of  the 
Remeseion ;  one  glance  over  the  white  hills  under  which 
lay  the  millions  of  Egyptian  dead,  and  then,  waving  our 
hands  to  the  old  watcher  for  the  sunrise,  we  left  him  to 
his  throne  and  kingdom. 

In  starry  nights  of  this  western  land  in  which  I  now 
write,  I  sometimes  bow  before  a  solenm,  grand  thought. 
He  who  has  not  seen  Menmon  can  hardly  appreciate 
what  I  mean«  It  is  the  thought  of  that  stately  old  giant, 
sitting  calmly  on  his  rocky  seat  now  as  for  thousands  of 
years,  while  dew  and  dawn  alternate  on  his  cold  brow. 

Old  Houssein  E[asheef  had  behaved  remarkably  well  in 
the  matter  of  the  Jereed  play,  and  every  day  after  that 
was  accustomed  to  come  down  early  in  tiie  morning,  sit 
on  the  sand  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  tent,  and  move  his 
seat  around  with  the  sun  till  evening,  when  he  joined  the 
group  within  it,  and  smoked  his  chibouk  in  solemn  quiet, 
wondering  at  the  furious  talk  of  the  assembled  Franks. 

I  liked  him  from  the  first,  perhaps  because  he  was  so 
very  quiet.  He  never  disturbed  me.  If  I  were  on  the 
lee  side  of  the  canvas  he  came  and  sat  down  quietly 
with  an  Arabic  good  morning,  and  smoked  the  pipe  of 
peace  in  silence.  Hajji  Mohammed  never  needed  an 
order  to  send  up  coffee,  but  so  soon  as  the  old  man  made 
his  appearance  it  would  begin  to  come,  and  it  never 
stopped  coming  till  he  left  at  night.  He  transacted  all 
his  business  there,  received  and  answered  letters,  ex- 
amined prisoners,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  lived  there  alto- 
gether. The  quantities  of  coffee  that  he  consumed  in  a 
day's  sitting  were  enormoTis. 
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I  have  called  him  an  old  man.  He  was  about  seventy ; 
a  small,  calm-faced  old  Tark,  with  a  mild,  and  rather 
pleasant  countenance,  very  kind  disposition,  and,  as  I 
soon  learned,  very  poor.  The  house  which  he  occupied 
was  a  miserable  mud  afiEair,  the  largest  in  Luxor  indeed, 
but  the  winds  howled  through  it  fiercely  and  furiously, 
and  it  was  destitute  of  furniture,  except  only  his  bedstead 
and  bedding,  on  which  he  reposed  his  weary  and  lone- 
some old  limbs  at  night.  I  shuddered  as  I  thought  of  it 
one  day  in  his  dreary  room,  for  I  had  begun  to  like  the 
old  man,  and  I  feared  that  some  dismal  morning  they 
would  find  him  cold  and  stiff  on  the  split  reed  bedstead. 

'*  Why  do  you  live  alone,  Houssein  Elasheef  ?"  I  asked 
him  one  day  between  two  pipes.  He  heard  me,  and 
when  Ferrajj  had  brought  back  my  chibouk,  flagrant  and 
fiery,  he  replied, 

"  Because  I  can  not  afford  to  live  otherwise." 

"  But  you  are  married." 

*^  Allah  be  thanked,  I  have  one  wife  and  ten  children, 
at  Goos." 

"Why  not  here?" 

"  By  the  mercy  of  Allah,  and  the  grace  of  his  highness 
Mohammed  AU  and  his  exalted  sons,  I  have  been  gov- 
ernor at  GkK>s  for  nearly  twenty  years.  I  have  lived  there 
since  I  was  a  man ;  ^my  wife  has  always  lived  there,  and 
her  friends  are  all  there.  A  year  ago  the  government 
adopted  a  principle  of  changing  officers  from  place  to 
place.  A  good  system ;  but  it  tore  me  from  my  femily. 
I  could  not  bring  my  wife  and  children  here  to  this  mis- 
erable hole.  I  lefl  tiiem  at  Goos.  It  is  only  ten  hours 
from  here;  but  my  labors  are,  as  you  know,  very  ar- 
duous. I  have  seen  my  wife  and  children  but  once.  When 
you  arrived,, O  Braheem  Effendi,  I  was  at  Goos.  I  found 
them  all  living  and  well,  and  have  come  back.  I  am  too 
poor  to  give  up  my  office.    I  must  go  where  I  am  or- 
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dered,  and  I  expect  to  die  he(re.  Perhaps  I  shall  never 
see  my  wife  again :  Allah  be  merdful  to  tid." 

He  was  nearly  a  half  hour  in  telling  me  this.  It  came 
out  briefly,  in  smoky  ejaculations,  I  listened,  and  pitied 
him  from  my  soul. 

The  evening  of  onr  departure  from  Thebes  was  one  of 
indescribable  beauty.  The  moon  lay  on  the  water  in 
silver  glory.  The  air  was  a  dream  of  splendor.  The  tent 
was  struck  at  sunset,  and  th^  deserted  shore  appeared 
more  lonely  than  ever.  The  Phantom  was  the  only  boat 
at  Luxor.    Every  thing  ebe  had  gone. 

Abd-el-Atti  had  been  making  a  purchase  of  an  antique, 
on  his  own  account,  from  an  Arab  of  Goomou.  He  had 
learned  that  a  mummy  of  the  most  ancient,  rare,  and 
valaa}>le  kind,  had  been  found,  and  he  had  negotiated  for 
and  bought  it.  It  belonged  to  a  company  of  more  than 
thirty  of  the  Goomou  resurrectionists,  and  they  would 
not  consent  to  bring  it  over  to  Luxor  to  the  boat,  lest 
they  should  be  caught  with  it  by  some  government  6ffi- 
cer,  and  lose  mummy  and  some  of  their  own  skin  besides, 
a  not  unusual  occurrence.  Therefore  the  dragoman  was 
puzzled  on  the  subject,  not  liking  to  lose  the  opportunity 
for  speculation,  and  not  knowing  how  to  avoid  it.  At 
length  he  was  relieved  by  this  plim.  He  directed  th^ 
Arabs  to  bring  down  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  to  the 
shore  of  the  Nile,  three  miles  below  on  the  west  bank, 
near  a  tree  which  we  all  knew,  at  midnight  on  the  night 
of  our  starting.  He  went  down  early  with  the  small  boat 
and  four  men  to  receive  the  freight.  On  our  appeaorance 
with  the  Phantom  he  isras  to  board  us. 

Mustapha  and  Houssein  Kasheef  came  down  in  the 
evening,  and  sat  and  talked  till  nearly  midnight.  Mus- 
tapha had  a  small  cannon,  presented  him  by  some  trav- 
eler who  had  carried  it  for  saluting  purposes,  to  which  he 
zealously  apjdies  it,  and  he  had  loaded  it  to  the  muzde  for 
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a  grand  discharge  on  onr  departure.  But  I  determined 
to  send  him  off  quietly  to  bed  with  the  idea  that  we  would 
not  go  till  morning,  and  let  him  save  his  gmipowder. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  and  we  still  sipped  onr  coffee 
and  smoked,  while  the  candles  burned  dimly  on  the  table, 
a  messenger  came  in  and  whispered  to  Mustapha.  He 
went  out,  and  was  gone  half  an  hour.  When  he  came 
back,  he  had  something  on  hi£(  mind,  and  at  length  it  came 
out. 

"  Would  Braheem  Effendi  consent  to  be  reconciled  with 
Islamin  Bey,  the  nazir,  before  leaving  Luxor  ?" 

Of  course  he  would.  If  the  nazir  would  for  once  be 
decent,  and  come  down  to  the  boat,  he  should  have  pipes 
and  coffee,  and  a  gentleman's  reception. 

Mustapha  vanished.  He  came  back  soon  afl^^ard 
with  downcast  countenance,  and  told  us  the  nam*  was 
quite  sick  and  couldn't  come. 

I  told  Abd-el-Atti,  privately,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  true, 
and  at  length  I  learned  the  &ct  that  the  surly  dog  had 
told  Mustapha  briefly,  in  reply  to  his  invitation,  that  we, 
our  illufilnous  selves — ^two  American  pashas,  of  brilliant 
rank,  worthy  imbounded  hcmors  and  admiration,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  wives — ^might  go  to  the  devil ;  that  was 
the  long  and  the  short  of  it.  ^ 

Houssein  Easheef  shrugged  his  old  shoulders,  and  gath- 
ered his  robes  about  him  to  be  gone. 

^^  I  hope  when  I  come  back  to  Luxor  I  shall  see  you 
here  yet  my  old  friend." 

*' Ah,  if  you  wish  me  any  tiling,  wish  that  I  may  be  at 
Goos,  or  dead ;  dont  wish  me  long  life  at  Luxor." 

'*  If  I  could  ask  Abd-el-Kader  to  remove  you  to 
Goos— ^» 

"  I  would  take  you  up  on  my  head,  and  carry  you  to 
see  every  ruin  in  Egypt,  coxdd  you  but  get  me  leave  to 
die  at  Goos." 
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So  we  parted.  The  old  man  looked  sorrowfully  back 
at  the  cabin,  as  he  left  it  for  his  own  miserable  quarters ; 
and  I  thought  then  that  he  would  remember  us  with  some 
pleasure.  It  was  a  gratification  afterward  to  give  him 
cause  to  remember  us  when  he  dies  among  his  kindred. 

Midnight  was  at  hand.  The  moonlight  lay  like  a  dream 
of  beauty  on  the  river  and  on  the  ruins.  Through  the 
vast  corridor  of  the  temple  a  broad  pathway  of  silver 
light  came  down,  that  made  Mustapha's  house  seem  like 
another  Bethel  at  the  foot  of  a  heavenward  way. 

I  sat  alone  in  the  cabin  of  the  Phcmtonu  The  others 
were  sound  asleep,  dreaming,  I  doubt  not,  of  home. 

When  I  came  out  on  deck,  the  crew  were  lying  here 
and  there  like  so  many  piles  of  cloth,  giving  signs  of 
animation  only  in  the  long  regular  heaving  of  each  mass. 

I  stirred  them  up  gently,  making  as  little  noise  as  pos- 
sible, and  ordered  them  to  be  as  quiet.  I  did  not  wish 
to  wake  Mustapha's  cannon.  They  moved  about  like 
ghosts  on  the  moonlit  shore,  casting  off  the  &sts.  I 
took  my  place  on  the  upper  deck  as  usual,  and  gave  my 
orders  in  pantomime,  for  the  lowest  utterance  of  the 
human  voice  echoed  from  the  magnificent  corridor  in 
which  Mustapha  was  sleeping. 

The  Phantom  drifted  slowly  out  into  the  current  of 
the  river.  As  she  went  out  of  the  bight  or  bay  in  wliich 
we  had  been  lying,  the  current  took  her  and  she  shot 
downward. 

All  was  still.  Moonlight  lay  on  the  temple  and  on  the 
shore.  The  tall  group  of  palms,  nearest  to  the  mound  on 
which  we  had  buried  poor  Tonge,  lifi^ed  their  branches 
calmly  into  the  glory  of  the  moonlight.  There  my  eye 
was  fixed  longer  than  elsewhere,  and  looking  there  I  for- 
got to  look  at  the  temple,  and  so  before  I  knew  it  we 
were  away  from  Thebes,  and  all  danger  of  roudng  the 
echoes  of  the  palace  with  E^ptian  gunpowder  was  gone. 
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They  were  ready,  every  man  at  his  oar,  and  at  the 
word  the  fourteen  oars  struck  the  plashing  water  to^ 
gether,  and  the  Phantom  flew  down  the  river. 

We  coasted  the  western  shore.  Near  the  large  tree 
that  was  the  old  landing  place  on  that  bank,  they  lay  on 
their  oars,  and  I  looked  ahead  on  the  moonlit  diore  for 
some  indication  of  Abd-el-Atti  with  his  companion  of 
Pharaonic  days.  There  was  a  small  grove  of  trees  not 
fer  below  us  which  was  the  appointed  place  of  meeting, 
and  here  I  saw  something  which  looked  like  the  small 
boat.  The  shore  was  three  hundred  feet  broad,  and  the 
moonlight  lay  across  it,  making  it  appear  as  white  as 
snow,  while  on  the  bank  above  there  was  a  grove  of  trees. 
From  this,  as  we  approached,  a  group  of  fifteen  men  sud- 
denly emerged  into  the  moonlight,  bearing  something 
heavy,  with  which  they  hastened  across  the  open  beach 
to  the  boat.  Then,  retiring  a  few  paces,  they  stood  in  a 
row,  while  the  boat  pushed  off  and  joined  us  as  we  drift- 
ed by. 

"  Now — ^all  together,  men.'  lift  careftiUy  and  slowly. 
So  she  comes  I"  and  the  princess  or  priestess  was  hoisted 
to  the  cabin  deck  and  laid  on  one  of  our  vacant  so&s, 
covered  with  canvas  and  blankets  to  hide  her  firom  cu- 
rious eyes,  and  the  men  again  lay  down  to  their  oars. 

We  swept  close  in  shore  by  the  row  of  silent  Arabs  ; 
the  Goomou  resurrectionists^  guttural "  Salaam  Aleikoum," 
came  to  us  as  we  went  along,  and  they  retired  into  the 
grove. 

So  the  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh  (who  dares  say  she 
was  not  the  daughter  of  Amunoph  himself?)  conmienced 
her  voyage  from  her  ancient  resting  place  and  the  graves 
of  her  fethers.  Three  thousand  years  of  repose — then, 
the  Nile-boat  of  a  wandering  Howajji — ^then,  a  curiosity- 
Toom  in  Cairo— and  then  the  sea,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
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the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  a  new  world !  There  is  verily 
no  rest  even  in  an  Egyptian  grave.  This  royal  lady  slept 
quietly  on  our  cabin  deck  during  the  voyage  down  the 
river,  and  Abd-el-Atti  transferred  her  to  Dr.  Abbott  at 
Cairo,  who,  I  suppose,  will  ship  her  to  enrich  the  collec- 
tion in  New  York. 
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I  SLEPT  profoundly.  It  was  bard  to  sleep  on 
such  nights.  I  often  lay  all  night  on  deck  doz- 
ing and  dreaming  till  morning. 

The  next  afternoon,  at  smiset,  we  reached  the 
landing  place  of  Gheneh.  I  had  promised  Abd- 
el-Eader  Bey  that  I  wonld  not  go  down  the 
river  without  seeing  him.  The  temple  of  Dendera,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  river,  was  by  no  means  to  be 
omitted. 

The  same  moonlight  fell  on  the  river  and  land  again. 
At  eight  or  nine  o'clock  the  barking  of  foxes  on  shore 
tempted  me  out  with  my  gun.  The  boat  lay  on  the  west 
side  of  what  is  at  high  Nile  an  island,  but  was  now  con- 
nected with  Gheneh  by  the  broad  sandy  bed  of  a  dry 
branch  of  the  river.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  bed  lay  a 
lake  of  water  extending  down  nearly  abreast  of  our  land- 
ing-place  in  a  narrow  canal-like  strip.  Between  us  and 
this  was  the  high  land  of  the  island,  and  on  this  I  heard 
the  cry  of  the  jackals. 

Starting  quietly  along  through  the  com  I  came  out  in 
an  open  place  where  I  could  look  five  hundred  feet  be- 
tween two  rows  of  standing  doura.  I  saw  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  row  three  foxes  amudng  themselves  very 
pleasantly  in  the  moonshine.    It  was  a  pity  to  spoil  their 
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sport,  but  I  wanted  specimens,  for  as  yet  I  bad  not  found 
out  wbetber  tbere  was  any  difference  between  tbe  fox 
and  the  jackal. 

I  knocked  over  two  of  them — one  with  each  barrel. 
As  the  echo  died  away  I  heard  a  twittering  and  rushing 
of  wings  in  the  lake  and  the  canal  below  me,  which 
showed  that  there  was  game  there  and  in  quantity. 

I  reloaded  and  slipped  down  the  bank  to  the  edge  of 
the  water.  All  was  still.  Sundry  dark  spots  seemed  like 
the  ducks  I  was  after,  but  I  was  uncertain  whether  they 
were  not  low  grass  hummocks.  As  I  approached  the 
edge  of  the  water,  creeping  on  hands  and  Imees,  I  heard 
a  step  crushing  the  com  on  the  hill  above  me,  and  the 
next  instant  two  barrels  of  a  heavy  ducking  gun  sent 
down  a  load  of  lead  into  the  water,  directly  in  front 
of  me. 

Abd-el-Atti,  bearing  my  shots  at  the  foxes,  had  come 
out  to  my  aid,  and  not  finding  me  had  poured  down  these 
loads  on  the  water  among  the  feathered  animals. 

The  cloud  of  birds  that  rose  from  the  water  was  arctic 
in  its  vastness  and  thickness.  Thousands  of  the  duck 
kind  fiUed  the  air.  My  two  barrels  sent  some  hundreds  of 
shot  into  the  cloud  and  brought  down  nearly  a  dozen 
splashing  in  the  bright  water. 

Abd-el-Atti  was  surprised.  He  had  no  idea  that  I  was 
near  him.  The  game  circled  awhile  with  loud  cries  in  the 
air ;  then,  as  we  lay  motionless,  and  they  could  not  see 
us,  they  settled  again  on  the  water,  and  we  loaded  and 
fii'ed  agam.  One  barrel  raised  them,  and  the  other  three 
made  terrible  havoc  in  them  as  they  spread  their  wings. 
I  never  saw  such  duck  shooting,  and  I  have  had  much  of 
that  sport  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Montauk.  It  was  ab- 
solute murder.  After  we  had  feirly  scattered  the  flocks 
and  driven  them  over  into  the  JTfle,  we  laid  down  our 
guns  and  clothes  and  went  in  after  our  game.    They  lay 
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on  the  water  in  all  directions,  and  it  was  with  much  diffi- 
GoHy  we  gathered  them.  Bat  it  was  a  glorious  bath  in 
the  cool  soft  water,  with  such  a  sky  and  such  a  night 
over  us. 

I  owe  much  to  Abd-el-Eader.  I  would  not  have  gone 
by  without  seeing  him,  had  I  not  promised  him  to  stop, 
for  he  was  the  most  accomplished  Egyptian  that  I  had 
met. 

He  heard  that  I  had  arrived,  and  early  in  the  morning 
his  chief  of  the  household  was  down  with  horses  and  an 
invitation  to  the  governor's  residence.  I  rode  up.  He  was 
in  his  cool  small  reception-room,  with  the  same  four  ebony 
boys  that  waited  on  him  when  I  went  up  the  river. 

We  had  sherbet  and  pipes  and  coffee,  while  he  finished 
his  morning's  business,  heard  a  few  petitioners,  and  re- 
ceived reports  of  his  soldiers.  Then  we  retired  to  a  small 
and  somewhat  more  cozy  cabinet,  where,  lying  on  soft 
cushions,  we  smoked  and  talked  as  the  morning  slipped 
away. 

"  What  think  you,  O  Abd-el-Bjider,  is  the  first  duty  of 
a  man  in  his  worldly  affairs  ?^  said  I. 

*^  The  Koran  saith  the  first  duty  of  a  man  is  to  his 
iamily." 

*'  Yea,  truly ;  and  if  the  government  so  order  that  a 
man  may  not  do  his  duty  to  his  family  P" 

"  The  government  doth  wrong.'* 

*^My  old  fiiend,  Houssein  Kashee^  of  Luxor,  has  a 
fiunily  at  Goes,  but  Latif  Pasha  and  Abd-el-Kader  Bey 
have  separated  him  fi*om  his  &mily  and  sent  him  to  Luxor 
to  be  old  and  cold  and  die.    Send  him  back  to  his  fiunily." 

My  fi*iend  waved  his  hand  to  a  scribe  or  secretary,  who 
stood  just  outside  the  open  door,  and  spoke  a  few  words 
to  him  before  he  replied  to  me. 

^'The  government  have  thought  a  rotation  in  ofiice  the 
better  plan.    When  a  governor  resides  long  in  one  place 
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he  becomes  aoqoainted  with  the  people,  and  is  too  apt  to 
&Yor  certain  persons,  perhaps  to  accept  bribes  from  them. 
It  is  better  to  change  once  in  a  while.  Honssein  Kasheef 
has  been  very  long  at  GkK)8.*' 

'^  Tes,  but  he  is  old ;  he  ought  not  to  be  separated  from 
his  wife  and  children.  He  is  fidthfol  to  the  goyemment, 
is  he  not?" 

"  Always.  But  he  will  leani  new  things  at  Luxor,  and 
soon  like  it ;"  and  so  he  continued  for  a  few  minutes  to 
combat  my  wishes,  very  gently  indeed,  until  the  secretary 
rei^peared  with  a  written  order,  to  which  the  governor 
affixed  his  seal,  and  then  puffed  his  chibouk  quietly,  and 
enjoyed  my  surprise  and  pleasure,  his  own  flashing  out 
of  his  fine  eyes,  as  his  scribe  handed  the  paper  to  me. 

It  was  an  order  appointing  old  Houssein  to  Goes  as  I 
had  requested.  He  gave  it  to  me  that  I  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  forwarding  it  to  the  old  man  myself.  This  I 
did  without  delay,  and  at  Cairo  I  received  a  reply  from 
him,  full  of  gratitude,  promising  to  remember  Americans 
thenceforth  forever. 

I  passed  the  day  with  my  kind  host,  enjoying  the  lux- 
ury of  fruits  and  coffee,  delicious  Latakea,  and  pleasant 
talk.  I  told  him  stories  of  home,  of  hunting  in  Ainerican 
forests,  of  the  chase  on  the  Delaware,  and  the  buffido  on 
the  prairie.  He  in  return  told  me  of  Mohammed  Ali,  for 
whom  he  had  a  son's  affection.  He,  when  a  boy,  was  a 
slave  of  that  prince,  had  been  by  him  educated  in  arts 
and  arms,  and  he  remembered  him  with  a  devotion  that 
was  admirable.  Many  stories  of  what  he  thought  the 
greatest  glory  of  Egypt  he  told  me  that  I'would  gladly 
relate  here  if  I  had  space. 

Toward  evening  I  left  him.  He  despatched  a  servant 
for  a  branch  of  an  orange  tree,  bearing  two  splendid 
oranges,  which  he  sent  with  his  compliments  to  the 
ladies. 
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*'  In  the  twilight  I  strolled  through  the  bazaars  at  6he- 
neh,  crowded  with  Ababdee  Arabs,  carrying  huge  heads 
of  matted  hair,  some  cnrled  in  masses  of  pipe-stem  curls, 
and  some  hideously  filthy.  At  the  comers  were  many 
dark-eyed  Ghawazee,  with  white  complexions  and  lithe 
forms  carefully  exposed  to  view.  One,  a  fidr-fiu^ed  girl 
with  flashing  black  eyes,  who  hung  dose  to  me  as  I 
bought  some  perfume  at  a  drug  shop,  and  held  out  her 
tattooed  hand  to  be  touched  with  the  fragrant  oil,  had 
been  of  rare  beauty,  but  was  now  sadly  fitded.  There 
was  a  peculiarity  about  her  &ce  that  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. It  was  so  very  American.  In  home-costume  I 
should  have  taken  her  for  a  heart-broken  New  England 
girl.  Her  complexion  was  whiter  than  the  ordinary  com- 
plexion of  a  New  York  lady's  &ce,  even  than  a  blonde, 
and  I  started  when  I  first  saw  her,  and  wondered  what 
girl  could  have  been  left  by  a  traveler's  boat  to  shame  and 
misery  in  this  fiir  city. 

Next  day,  I  walked  from  the  river  to  the  temple  at 
Dendera,  shooting  over  the  plain.  Pigeons  were  plenty, 
and  I  killed  a  fox.  The  temple  is  of  modem  times.  We 
call  things  old,  not  from  'actual  age,  but  in  comparison. 
Old  for  a  man  is  young  for  a  tree,  but  old  for  a  tree  is  young 
for  a  temple.  This  temple  that  was  built  in  the  days  of 
Cleopatra,  and  has  a  portrait  of  her  on  its  walls,  is  of  little 
interest  in  comparison  with  those  that  were  built  in  the 
days  of  Jacob  or  Moses.  It  is  in  very  perfect  preserva- 
tion, and  we  wandered  from  room  to  room  for  hours. 
The  great  zodiac  on  the  ceiling  of  the  corridor  remains 
there  still,  but  a  smaller  one  from  one  of  the  smaller 
rooms  has  been  removed  to  Paris.  I  shall  not  weary  my 
reader,  who  is  already  sufiiciently  be-templed,  with  any 
sketch  of  the  group  at  Dendera.  The  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  the  great  corridor,  which  are  in  fiwt  four-&ced 
heads  of  goddesses,  have  been  often  described  and  en- 
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graved,  as  also  the  grotesque  figures  on  the  smaller  tem- 
ple. We  should  have  remained  here  all  day,  but  for  an 
engagement  to  review  Abd-el-Kader»s  troops  at  Gheneh, 
and  we  returned  to  the  river,  crossed,  and  went  up  to 
the  palace. 

The  troops  were  altogether  the  best  disciplined  bodj 
of  men  that  I  saw  in  the  East,  and  Abd-el-Kader  prided 
himself  much  on  them.  They  went  through  the  evolu- 
tions with  precision,  uttering  at  each  order  or  motion  a 
guttural  hugh^  like  a  North  American  Indian^s  expression 
of  surprise,  which  enabled  them  to  keep  perfect  time. 

We  had  coffee  and  pipes  again  in  the  cool  reception 
room,  and  Miriam  honored  his  magnificent  amber  and 
diamond  mouth-piece  with  the  touch  of  her  lips.  He 
presented  her  with  a  bowl,  made  fi-om  the  horn  of  a  rhi- 
noceros, a  rare  and  costly  present,  and  one  most  highly 
prized  among  the  Orientals.  This  bowl  (a  rhinoceros  fur- 
nishes but  one  as  large  as  this)  it  is  said  has  a  power  of 
detecting  poison,  so  that  none  can  be  administered  or 
taken  in  it.  It  will  fly  to  pieces  on  the  touch  of  poison, 
if  its  febled  virtue  is  true. 

When  we  returned  to  the  boat,  he  had  sent  down  a 
quantity  of  presents  in  the  usual  style,  among  which  the 
most  curious  were  a  large  variety  of  fowls,  known  only 
at  Dendera. 
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l^^^g^j^  I  PAUSED  a  day  at  Es  Siout  and  then 
ilitltifl'JM^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  iK/ooddeA,  on  the  east  bank  of 
"■^^^^^^^^  the  river,  about  five  miles  above  Manfii- 
loot.  Here  we  found  ourselves,  one  morning,  on  awak- 
ing- 

Maabdeh  is  not  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  But  it  is 
the  nearest  point  on  the  river  to  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  ancient  catacombs  of  Egypt.  Sev^i  miles 
firom  the  shore,  beyond  the  eastern  mountains,  are  the 
celebrated  crocodile  pits,  which  many  travelers  have 
attempted  to  explore.  None,  I  think,  have  succeeded  as 
thoroughly  as  mysel£ 

These  pits  have  their  chief  celebrity,  in  modem  times, 
firom  the  difficulty  which  travelers  have  experienced  in 
entering  them,  and  the  fatality  that  attended  Mr.  Legh's 
attempt.  As  his  account  has  hitherto  been  most  relied 
on  for  description  of  the  pits,  I  give  an  extract  fi:om  it, 
that  it  may  be  compared  with  my  own. 

He  proceeds  as  follows  :*  (I  condense  the  statement 
somewhat.) 

"  We  formed  a  party  of  six ;  each  was  to  be  preceded 
by  a  guide.    Our  torches  were  lighted ;  one  of  the  Arabs 

*  Namtiye  by  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.,  IL  P.  Phi]«delphia  EditioD, 
1817.   Page  148,  eta 
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led  the  way,  and  I  followed  him.  We  crept  for  seven  or 
eight  yards  through  an  opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
which  was  partly  choked  up  with  the  drifted  sand  of  the 
desert,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  large  chamber  about  fif- 
teen feet  high.  Here  we  observed  fragments  of  the  mum- 
mies of  crocodiles ;  we  saw  also  great  numbers  of  bats 
flying  about,  and  hanging  from  the  roof  We  now  en- 
tered a  low  gallery,  in  which  we  continued  for  more  than 
an  hour,  stooping  or  creeping  as  was  necessary,  and  fol- 
lowing its  windings,  till  at  last  it  opened  into  a  large 
chamber,  which,  after  some  time,  we  recognized  as  the 
one  we  had  first  entered.  Our  guides  at  last  confessed 
they  had  missed  their  way,  but  if  we  would  make  another 
attempt,  they  would  undertake  to  conduct  us  to  the  mum- 
mies. We  had  been  wandering  for  more  than  an  hour,  in 
low  subterranean  passages,  and  felt  considerably  fatigued 
by  the  irksomeness  of  the  posture  in  which  we  had  been 
obliged  to  move,  and  the  heat  of  our  torches  in  the  nar- 
row and  low  galleries ;  but  the  Arabs  spoke  so  confidently 
of  succeeding  in  this  second  trial,  that  we  were  induced 
once  more  to  attend  them.  We  found  the  opening  of  the 
chamber  which  we  now  approached,  guarded  by  a  trench 
of  unknown  depth,  and  wide  enough  to  require  a  good 
leap.  The  first  Arab  jumped  the  ditch,  and  we  all  fol- 
lowed him.  The  passage  we  entered  was  extremely  small, 
and  so  low  in  some  places  as  to  oblige  us  to  crawl  flat  on 
the  ground,  and  almost  always  on  our  hands  and  knees. 
The  intricacies  of  its  windings  resembled  a  labryinth,  and 
it  terminated  at  length  in  a  chamber  much  smaller  than 
that  which  we  had  left,  but  like  it  containing  nothing  to 
satisfy  our  curiosity.  Our  search  hitherto  had  been  firuit- 
less,  but  the  mummies  might  not  be  far  distant ;  another 
effort  and  we  might  still  be  successful. 

"  The  Arab  whom  I  followed,  and  who  led  the  way, 
now  entered  another  gallery,  and  we  all  continued  to 
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move  in  the  same  mamier  as  before,  each  preceded  by  a 
guide.  We  had  not  gone  fiir  before  the  heat  became  ex- 
cessive ;  I  found  my  breathing  extremely  difficult ;  my 
head  began  to  ache  most  violently,  and  I  had  a  most  dis- 
tressing sensation  of  fullness  about  the  heart.  We  felt 
we  had  gone  too  fer,  and  yet  were  almost  deprived  of  the 
power  to  return.  At  this  moment  the  torch  of  the  first 
Arab  went  out ;  I  was  close  to  him  and  saw  him  &11  on 
his  side ;  he  uttered  a  groan ;  his  legs  were  strongly  con- 
vulsed, and  I  heard  a  rattling  noise  in  his  throat — ^he  was 
dead.  The  Arab  behind  me,  seeing  the  torch  of  his  com- 
panion extinguished,  and  conceiving  he  had  stumbled, 
passed  me,  advanced  to  his  assistance  and  stooped.  I 
observed  him  appear  faint,  totter,  and  &11  in  a  moment : 
he  also  was  dead.  The  third  Arab  came  forward,  and 
made  an  effort  to  approach  the  bodies,  but  stopped  short. 
We  looked  at  each  other  in  silent  horror.  The  danger 
increased  every  instant ;  our  torches  burned  faintly  ;  our 
knees  tottered  under  us,  and  we  felt  our  strength  nearly 
gone.    There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

*^  The  American  cried  to  us  to  take  courage,  and  we 
began  to  move  back  as  fast  as  we  could.  We  heard  the 
remaining  Arab  shouting  after  us,  calling  us  Kaffirs,  inir 
ploring  our  assistance,  and  upbraiding  us  with  deserting 
him.  But  we  were  obliged  to  leave  him  to  his  fete,  ex- 
pecting eveiy  moment  to  share  it  with  him.  The  wind- 
ings of  the  passage  through  which  we  had  come  increased 
the  difficulty  of  our  escape.  We  might  take  a  wrong 
turn,  and  never  reach  the  great  chamber  we  had  first 
entered.  Even  supposing  we  took  the  shortest  road,  it 
was  but  too  probable  our  strength  would  feil  us  before 
we  arrived.  We  had  each  of  us  separately,  and  unknown 
to  one  another,  observed  attentively  the  different  shapes 
of  the  stones  which  projected  into  the  galleries  we  had 
passed,  so  that  each  had  an  imperfect  due  to  the  laby- 
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linth  we  had  now  to  retrace.  We  compared  notes,  and 
only  on  one  occasion  had  a  dispute — the  American  diffisr- 
ing  from  my  fiiend  and  myselC  In  this  dilemma  we 
were  determined  by  the  majority,  and  fortunately  were 
right.  Exhausted  with  &tigue  and  terror  we  reached 
the  edge  of  the  deep  trench,  which  remained  to  be 
crossed  before  we  got  into  the  great  chamber.  Muster- 
ing all  my  strength  I  leaped,  and  was  followed  by  the 
American.  Smelt  stood  on  the  brink  ready  to  drop  with 
fiattigue.  He  called  to  us,  for  God's  sake,  to  help  him 
over  the  fosse,  or  at  least  to  stop,  if  only  for  five 
minutes,  to  allow  him  time  to  recover  his  strength.  It 
was  impossible — to  stay  was  death — and  we  could  not 
resist  the  desire  to  push  on  and  reach  the  open  air.  We 
encouraged  him  to  summon  all  his  force,  and  he  cleared 
the  trench.  When  we  reached  the  open  ah*  it  was  one 
o'clock,  and  the  heat  in  the  sun  about  160^.  Our  sailors, 
who  were  waiting  for  us,  had  luckily  a  bardak  full  of 
water,  which  they  sprinkled  upon  us,  but,  though  a  little 
refreshed,  it  was  not  possible  to  climb  the  sides  of  the 
pit.  They  then  unfolded  their  turbans,  and  slinging 
them  round  our  bodies,  drew  us  to  the  top.  Our  ap- 
pearance alone,  without  our  guides,  naturally  astonished 
the  Arab  who  had  remained  at  the  entrance  of  the 
cavern,  and  he  anxiously  inquired  for  his  hahabebas  or 
friends.  To  have  confessed  they  were  dead  would  have 
excited  suspicion  of  our  having  murdered  them.  We  re- 
plied they  were  coming,  and  were  employed  in  bringing 
out  the  munmiieswe  had  found.  We  lost  no  time  in 
mounting  our  asses,  re-crossed  the  desert,  and  passed 
hastily  by  the  village  to  regain  the  ferry  of  Manfelout. 
Our  kandjia  was  moored  close  to  the  town,  and  we  got 
safe  on  board  by  five  o'clock,'' 

Many  travelers  since  Mr,  Legh's  time  have,  with  great 
justice,  condemned  him  for  deserting  his  men  under  such 
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ciroumstanoes.  My  own  experience  in  these  pits  con- 
vinces me  that  he  was  decidedly  wrong.  The  account 
of  his  failure  and  that  of  subsequent  explorers  did  not 
deter  me  from  the  attempt  I  now  proposed.. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  began  to  make  arrangements 
for  guides  among  the  villagers,  but  I  found  great  diffi- 
^culty  in  persuading  any  to  go  with  me.  The  reason  was 
not  that  given  by  Mr.  Legh,  fear  of  the  pits,  but  they 
said  that  we  must  pass  through  a  village  near  the  mount- 
ains, where  the  inhabitants  would  assuredly  beat  them 
off  and  take  us  into  their  merciful  protection,  whereby 
they,  the  shore  guides,  would  lose  their  pay  beside 
getting  a  thrashing.  It  was  only  on  assurance  of  pay, 
beating  or  no  beating,  that  I  could  persuade  two  of 
them  to  go  with  me.  Abd-el-Atti  and  Abdallah,  one  of 
my  boat's  crew,  the  two  guides  and  myself,  formed  the  party 
who  started  for  the  mountains,  crossing  the  largest  grain 
field  that  I  have  seen  in  Egypt.  It  was  almost  prairie-like 
in  appearance,  being  three  miles  or  so  in  breadth,  and 
stretching  up  and  down  the  river  as  far  as  I  could  see— one 
long  waving  field  of  green  wheat  flashing  in  the  sunshine. 

Crqpsing  this  we  arrived  at  a  narrow  branch  of  the 
Nile,  now  dry,  but  apparently  quite  recently  filled,  and 
near  this  a  village,  the  one  of  which  our  guides  had  ex- 
pressed their  fear.  The  custom  which  they  stood  in 
dread  of  is  said  to  be  prevalent  in  this  neighborhood, 
but  to  our  and  their  surprise  no  molestation  was  offered 
us  at  this  crossing,  the  men  of  the  village  being  absent  on 
some  prowling  expedition,  or  possibly  engaged  in  the 
fields.  Climbing  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  is  here 
not  more  than  six  hundred  feet  high,  consisting  of  beet- 
ling cliffe  of  white  rock  that  overhung  our  path,  and 
which  had,  in  some  ancient  times,  been  quarried  for  the 
purposes  of  a  city  now  wholly  gone,  we  arrived  on  the 
elevated  table-land  of  the  Arabian  desert. 
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Such  appears  to  be  the  oharaoter  of  the  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  Nile,  resembling  in  that  respect  portions  of 
the  upper  MississippL  The  valley  is  a  deep  depression  or 
rift  in  a  vast  table  of  high  land. 

We  had  still  some  miles  to  go.  I  am  entirely  unable 
to  estimate  the  distance,  but  can  safely  say  that  it  was 
not  less  than  five  mUes  from  the  landing  place,  in  alL 
Our  path  was  over  a  sandy  soil,  with  broken  rocks  jutting 
out  here  and  there,  but  no  sign  of  vegetation  whatever 
visible.  The  peculiarity  of  it  was  a  crystal  of  what  I 
suppose  to  be  gypsum  over  which  we  walked  all  the 
way.  My  feet  crushed  in  it  like  walking  on  dry  moss. 
Enormous  quantities  of  it,  thousands  of  bushels,  were 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  to  be  gathered  up  by  any 
one.  I  know  not  what  commercial  value  it  has,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  a  desirable  matter  to  be  examined  by 
some  one  interested  in  Egyptian  agriculture  if  in  nothing 
else. 

In  crossing  the  plain  I  had  been  overtaken  by  a  party 
consisting  of  two  English  gentlemen,  their  dragoman  and 
a  sailor  from  their  boat  with  a  guide,  who  learning  of  our 
guarantee  had  consented  to  bring  them  along  ai^  take 
the  risk  of  passing  the  village  safely.  Their  boat  had 
arrived  just  as  I  was  coming  away  from  mine. 

We  had  joined  forces  and  come  on  together,  presenting 
a  formidable  aiTay  which  it  required  some  courage  in  any 
party  of  Arabs  to  attack.  At  length  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  water  shed  toward  the  east,  and  this  narrowed  to 
what  was  apparently  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  finding  its  way 
downward  to  the  south-east,  the  hills  on  each  side  sloping 
toward  it. 

The  ground  was  still  covered  with  yellow  sand  but 
further  along  the  torrent  bed  was  baie  gray  rock,  and 
now  the  guides  stopped. 

I  saw  no  hole  or  entrance  till  I  was  close  to  them. 
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They  paused  on  the  edge  of  a  hole  in  the  sand,  about  six 
feet  long  hj  four  wide  at  the  widest  end,  narrowing 
to  a  point  at  the  other.  It  descended  perpendicolarlj 
about  ten  feet  to  a  floor  of  sand.  Origin^y  it  was  much 
deeper,  but  the  sand  flowing  into  it  in  every  wind,  has 
filled  it  much.  It  is  only  marvelous  that  it  was  not  long 
ago  quite  filled.  There  was  nothing  outside  to  indicate 
its  existence.  No  ruin,  nor  stone ;  persons  might  pass  a 
hundred  times  within  twenty  feet  of  it  and  not  see  it. 
The  sand  was  unbroken  to  its  very  edge. 

After  resting  a  few  moments  I  prepared  for  the  en- 
trance to  the  pit. 

As  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  villagers  firom 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  would  permit  us  to  finish  our  ex- 
amination unmolested,  and  as  Abd-el-Atti  now  strenuously 
objected  to  entering  the  hole  himself  I  left  him  ratting  on 
the  ground  at  the  entrance  with  the  sailor  from  the  other 
boat,  and  the  donkey-boys,  taking  Abdallah  with  me ;  he 
seeming  very  willing  to  go  in,  and  not  at  all  influenced 
by  the  tales  of  horror  with  which  the  guides  had  amused 
us  along  the  way.  I  took  off  all  the  clothes  that  I  had 
worn  and  put  on  an  old  shirt  and  a  pair  of  brown  linen 
pantaloons  of  the  coarsest  sort.  This  was  my  total  equip- 
ment. 

Having  no  coat  and  no  breast-pocket,  and  mindfiil  of 
the  disasters  which  had  occurred  to  various  travelers 
solely  from  want  of  stimulants  in  this  cavern,  I  put  my 
small  pocket  brandy-flask,  a  glass  flask  covered  with 
wicker,  into  my  pantaloons  pocket,  each  of  us  having  in 
the  first  place  fortified  hunself  with  a  single  swallow  of 
the  liquor. 

The  descent  into  the  cavern  was  by  sitting  on  the 
edge,  swinging  off  with  one  hand  on  each  side  of  the 
hole,  and  dropping  into  the  depths  below,  where  a  soft  bed 
of  sand  received  us,  in  a  chamber  just  large  enough  to 
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hold  the  eight  persons  of  whom  the  party  consisted,  aQ 
standing  in  a  stooiang  posture  while  we  lighted  our  can- 
dles and  arranged  for  oar  progress.  I  tossed  mj  tar- 
bonche  and  takea  up  to  Abd-el-Atti,  and  left  mj  head 
bare.  Then,  following  the  principal  guide,  I  lay  down  flat 
on  my  &ce,  holding  my  candle  before  me,  and  began  to 
advance  with  as  dose  a  resemblance  to  a  snake's  motion 
as  hmnan  vertebrad  wiU  admit  o£  My  other  guide  and 
Abdallah  followed  me ;  the  English  gentlemen  next,  and 
their  dragoman  and  guide  bringing  up  the  rear.  I  pro- 
gressed slowly,  and  with  great  difficulty,  constantly 
bruising  my  back  on  the  sharp  points  of  the  rock  above 
me,  some  five  or  six  yards.  Legh  calls  it  eight,  but  I 
think  it  not  so  much.  We  were  now  able  to  stand  up 
again,  in  a  stooping  posture,  the  ceiling  being  a  little 
over  four  feet  high,  and  thus  advanced  eight  or  ten  yards 
further,  until  we  reached  the  chamber  of  which  Mr. 
Lcgh  speaks. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  we  had  now  arrived  just  under  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  I  have  spoken  of^  and  that  the  entire 
cavern,  which  I  afterward  explored,  is  a  natural  fissure  in 
the  rock  running  under  this  point  of  meeting  of  two  hills, 
and  following  the  line  of  the  valley  between  them.  This 
is,  of  course,  but  a  conjecture,  as  I  did  not  take  a  com- 
pass with  me  to  determine  the  course. 

This  chamber  was  a  small,  irregular,  cavernous  room, 
the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  shapeless  masses  of 
stone  that  had  fellen  firom  the  roof.  Over  these  we  step- 
ped with  great  difficulty.  I  need  not  remark  that  the 
darkness  was  profound,  and  the  air  already  became  so 
close  that  our  candles  burned  but  dimly,  so  that  each 
man  was  obliged  to  hold  his  own  at  his  feet  to  determine 
where  to  set  them.  Crossing  the  room,  we  stepped 
over  a  chasm  between  a  mass  of  rook  and  the  wall  of  the 
chamber,  to  a  point  in  the  wall,  which  presented  a  rag- 
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ged  edge,  and  from  this  into  a  narrow  doorway,  about 
fonr  feet  high.  I  call  it  a  doorway,  for  it  resembled  one, 
though  I  could  find  no  signs  of  artificial  origin  about  it. 
It  was  almost  square,  and  opened  into  a  sort  of  gallery, 
the  floor  of  which  was  covered  with  broken  rock,  and  in- 
terrupted by  huge  deep  fissures.  A  ledge  at  the  side 
afforded  tolerable  walking  for  some  distance,  in  a  stoop- 
ing posture ;  and  then  we  agsdn  lay  down  on  our  &ces 
and  crawled  through  a  passage  twenty  feet  in  length, 
entering  the  largest  chamber  in  the  pit.  It  was  a  vast 
irregular  cavern,  perhaps  seventy  or  a  hundred  feet  in 
diameter.  Entrance  to  it  was  almost  forbidden  by  clouds 
of  bats  that  met  me  in  the  narrow  passage  through  which 
I  was  crawling,  dashing  into  my  &ce,  wounding  my  fore- 
head and  cheeks,  clinging  by  scores  to  my  hair  and  beard, 
like  so  many  thousand  devils  disputing  the  entrance  to 
hell.  I  can  give  no  adequate  idea  of  this  chamber  of  hor- 
rors in  which  I  now  found  myself.  Profoundly  silent,  we 
had  crawled  along,  each  man  having  a  &st-beating  heart, 
and  listening  to  its  throbs ;  and  now,  as  I  emerged  into 
this  room,  the  loud  whirr  of  the  myriads  of  bats  was  like 
the  sounds  of  another  world  into  which  I  had  penetrated. 
I  staggered  forward  to  a  rock  and  sat  down,  when  a 
piercing  yell  started  me  to  my  feet.  It  rang  through  the 
cavern  as  if  the  arch-fiend  himself  were  there  tormenting 
some  poor  soul.  But  it  was  only  one  of  my  poor  fiiends 
who  were  making  their  first  entrance  to  an  Egyptian 
catacomb,  and  had  never  before  encountered  the  bats,  with 
whom  I  was  thoroughly  fiuniliar.  The  one  who  was  in 
advance  was  overwhelmed  by  the  army  that  met  him  as 
he  approached  the  room. 

"  What  is  it?"  I  shouted. 

"  These  bats :  they  are  devouring  me." 

"  Push  on  ;  they'll  not  harm  you." 

"  My  light  is  gone,  and  I  can  see  nothing." 
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^^  Here  is  mj  light ;  come  toward  it."  I  had  re-lit  my 
candle,  which  had  been  put  out  as  his  was,  and  was  now 
seated  in  the  centre  of  the  cavern,  on  a  black  rock,  hold- 
ing it  np  before  my  &ce.  As  he  emerged  into  the  room 
and  caught  sight  of  me,  he  uttered  a  howl  of  mingled 
astonishment  and  terror. 

*'  Pluto  or  Sathanas,  by  all  the  gods,"  said  his  Mend, 
coming  up  behind  him,  and  looking  at  me.  My  appear- 
ance must  have  been  picturesque  in  my  primitive  costume, 
now  begrimmed  with  dirt,  and  seven  bats  (they  counted 
them)  hanging  on  my  beard,  with  a  perfect  net-work  and 
Medussrcoil  of  them  in  my  hair.  I  was  very  little  dis- 
turbed by  the  harmless  little  fellows,  although,  before 
coming  to  Egypt,  I  scarcely  knew  of  an  animal  in  the 
world  so  disgusting  to  my  mind. 

But  the  atmosphere,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  this 
chamber  was  beyond  all  description  horrible.  It  was  not 
an  air  to  £unt  in ;  there  was  too  much  ammonia  for  that. 
It  was  foul,  vile,  terrible.  I  confess,  that,  as  I  found  my- 
self panting  for  breath,  and  drawing  long,  deep  inspira- 
tions, to  very  choking,  without "  reaching  the  right  place" 
in  my  lungs  (I  think  every  one  understands  that),  I  trem- 
bled for  an  instant  at  the  idea  of  going  further.  It  was 
but  an  instant,  however,  and  the  desire  to  see  the  great 
repository  of  the  sacred  animals  overpowered  the  momen- 
tary terror. 

"Abdallah." 

"  Ya,  Howajji." 

"  If  any  thing  happens ;  if  I  M  down,  give  out,  or 
&int,do  not  you  run.  Tell  the  guides  that  I  have  ordered 
Abd-el-Atti  to  shoot  them  man  by  man  as  they  come  out, 
if  one  of  them  appears  without  me.  Do  you  pour  this/ 
down  my  throat,  and  drag  me  out  to  the  entrance.  You 
understand  ?" 

•*  Aiowah,  Ya  Howajji,    Fear  not ;  I  will  do  it." 
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**  Recollect  that  if  I  die,  you  all  die.  That  is  arranged, 
for,  as  surely  as  yoii,  one  of  you,  attempt  the  entrance 
without  me,  Abd-el-Atti  is  ready  for  you." 

The  guides  had  listened  attentively,  and,  having  seen 
me  hand  my  pistols  to  my  trusty  dragoman  before  com- 
mg  down,  Aey  believed  every  word  of  it,  though  it  had 
never  occurred  to  me  till  this  instant. 

The  guides  were  all  at  &ult  here,  precisely  as  they 
were  in  Mr.  Legh's  time,  and  that  of  every  traveler  since. 
This  chamber  has  been  the  end  of  most  attempts  to  ex- 
plore the  pits.  The  intense  darkness  is  some  excuse  for 
this,  since  our  eight  candles  wholly  &iled  to  show  a  wall 
any  where  around  or  above  us.  The  men  proposed  that 
we  should  sit  still  while  they  tried  various  passages  open- 
ing out  of  the  room.  To  this  I  objected,  much  preferring 
to  trust  myself  at  a  juncture  like  this.  In  that  intense 
blackness  it  was  not  easy  to  find  even  the  way  we  had  come 
in  at,  for,  of  course,  there  was  no  guide  to  north  or  south, 
except  my  recollection  of  the  shape  of  the  rock  on  which 
I  was  seated,  and  its  bearings  as  I  approached  it.  The 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  floor  of  this  room 
was  covered  with  immense  masses  of  rock,  among  which 
we  moved  about  in  search  of  outlets,  leaving  always  one 
person  on  that  rock  to  mark  its  locality. 

After  trying  three  passages  that  led  nowhere,  I  hit  on 
that  one  which  the  guides  pronounced  correct,  and  the 
party  advanced.  For  the  benefit  of  future  explorers,  if 
any  such  there  be,  I  may  explain  that  it  is  the  first  pas- 
sage which  goes  out  of  the  chamber  to  the  right  as  you 
enter  it.  That  is  to  say,  keeping  the  right-hand  wall  will 
bring  you  to  it,  leaping  a  chasm  at  its  entrance.  This  is 
the  chasm  of  which  Legh  speaks.  I  found  it  to  be  only 
about  six  feet  deep. 

The  passage  which  we  now  entered  ran  so  low  that  I 
found  it  necessary  to  creep  on  my  hands  and  knees,  and 
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sometimes  to  crawl,  snake  fitshion,  iull  length.  It  con- 
tinaed  for  a  distance  that  I  hesitate  to  estimate.  It  is 
wholly  impossible  to  guess  at  the  progress  one  is  making 
in  such  postures.  Henniker,  I  think,  noiakes  it  four  hun- 
dred yards.  I  should  think  a  thousand  feet  a  very  large 
estimate,  but  it  may  be  as  much.  The  air  was  now  worse^ 
lacking  the  ammonia.  It  seemed  to  be  almost  pure  nitro- 
gen. The  lungs  operated  freely,  but  took  no  benefit  or 
refreshment  from  it,  while  the  heat  was  awful,  and  per- 
spiration rolled  down  our  faces  and  bodies,  soaking  our 
clothes  and  making  mud  on  our  features  and  hands,  with 
the  fine  dust  that  filled  the  atmosphere.  At  length  the 
passage  became  so  narrow,  that  my  progress  was  blocked 
entirely.  My  broad  shoulders  would  not  go  through,  and 
I  paused  to  consider  the  matter.  The  hole  was  about 
eighteen  inches  wide,  and  a  little  more  than  two  feet  high. 
Evidently  Mr.  Legh  did  not  pass  beyond  this.  I  was  ob- 
liged to  lie  over  on  my  right  side,  presenting  my  body  to 
it  narrow  way  up  and  down,  and  pushing  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  feet  as  well  as  pulling  with  my  hands  on 
the  floor  and  rocky  projections,  I  forced  myself  along 
about  eight  feet.  In  this  struggle  my  brandy  flask,  which 
was  in  my  trowsers  pocket,  being  under  me,  was  broken 
to  pieces,  and  my  sole  hope,  in  the  event  of  a  giving  out  of 
my  &culties,  was  gone.  At  the  time,  I  thought  little  oi  it, 
laughing  at  the  occurr^ice  as  I  called  out  to  those  who  fol- 
lowed me ;  but  afterward  I  remembered  the  ineid^it  with 
a  shudder.  The  only  argument  that  had  allowed  me  to 
persuade  myself  to  attempt  this  exploration  was  a  pro- 
mise to  myself  that  I  would  take  brandy  with  me,  which 
no  one  else  had  done,  and,  if  necessary,  secure  artificial 
strength  thereby.  It  was  gone  now,  and  I  was  more  than 
a  thousand  feet  from  light  and  air,  in  a  passage  that  did 
not  average  four  feet  by  two  its  entire  length. 
A  vigorous  push  sent  me  out  into  a  more  open  passage 
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and  a  sort  of  doorway  opened  into  a  gallery  on  a  level 
two  feet  lower.  Jumping  down  this  step  I  was,  for  the 
first  time  in  nearly  a  half  hour,  where  I  oonld  stand  up- 
right. My  English  friend  shouted  for  help  behind  me. 
His  light  was  gone  out,  and  he  was  literally  stuck  in  the 
hole.  I  returned,  touched  my  candle  to  his  and  gave  him 
a  hand  to  drag  him  through,  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
were  all  standing  together.  We  now  advanced  some 
hundred  feet,  perhaps  three,  perhaps  five  hundred,  in  a 
stooping  posture  mostly,  but  occasionally  crawling  as  be- 
fore, and,  at  length,  as  we  crept,  the  rough  and  very  low 
parts  of  the  gallery  and  the  roof  began  to  lift,  and  I  found 
that  I  was  actually  crawling  over  mummies.  There  was 
just  here  a  sort  of  blind  passage  at  the  side  of  the  chief 
passage,  in  which  the  French  expedition  had  carved  their 
names.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a  jet  black  sub- 
stance, like  the  purest  lamp  black,  which  the  point  of  a 
knife  would  scratch  off,  exposing  the  white  rock,  2Tumer- 
pus  stalactites  hxmg  from  the  ceiling,  all  jet  black,  and 
some  grotesque  stalagmites  at  the  sides  of  the  passage 
startled  me  at  first  with  the  idea  that  they  were  sculp- 
t|jTes.  This  black  sooty  matter  I  can  not  account  for 
^nless  it  be  the  exhalations  in  ancient  times  from  the 
crocodiles  which  were  laid  here,  for  we  were  at  last  in  the 
depository. 

'  The  floor  was  covered  with  crocodile  bones  and  mum- 
my cloths.  A  spark  of  fire  fidling  into  them  would  have 
made  this  a  veritable  hell.  As  this  idea  was  suggested, 
my  English  fiiends,  whose  experience  in  the  narrow  hole 
had  been  sufficiently  alarming,  vanished  out  of  sight. 
They  fidrly  ran.  Having  seen  the  mummies,  and  seized  a 
few  small  ones  in  their  hands^  they  hastened  out,  and  left  me 
with  AbdaUah  and  my  two  guides.  Advancing  over  the 
mummies  and  up  the  hill  which  they  formed,  I  found  that 
I  was  in  one  of  a  number  of  large  chambers,  of  the  depth 
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of  which  it  was  of  coarse  impossible  to  get  any  idea,  as 
they  were  piled  fbU  of  mummied  crocodiles  to  the  very 
ceiling.  There  was  no  means  of  estimating  the  number 
of  them.  When  I  say  there  were  thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  them,  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  exaggerate  after 
I  describe  the  manner  in  which  they  were  packed  and 
laid  in. 

Climbing  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  extinguishing  all 
lights  but  one,  which  I  made  Abdallah  hold  rery  care- 
fully, I  began  to  throw  down  the  top  of  the  pile  to  ascer- 
tain of  what  it  was  composed,  and  at  length  I  made  an 
opening  between  the  mummies  and  the  ceiling,  through 
which  I  could  go  on  fiirther,  descending  a  sort  of  hill  of 
these  dead  animals,  such  as  I  had  come  up.  In  this  way  I 
progressed  some  distance,  in  a  gallery  or  chamber  that 
was  not  less  than  twenty  feet  wide  and  probably  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  deep. 

The  crocodiles  were  laid  in  regular  layers,  head  to  tail 
and  tail  to  head.  First  on  the  floor  was  a  layer  of  large 
crocodiles,  side  by  side,  each  one  carefully  mummied  and 
wrapped  up  in  cloths.  Then  smaller  ones  were  laid  be- 
tween the  tails  and  filling  up  the  hollows  between  these. 
Then,  and  most  curious  of  all,  the  remaining  interstices 
were  packed  full  of  young  crocodiles,  measuring  with  re- 
markable uniformity  about  thirteen  inches  in  length,  each 
one  stretched  out  between  two  slips  of  palm-leaf  stem, 
which  were  bound  to  its  sides  like  splints,  and  then  wrap- 
ped from  head  to  foot  in  a  strip  of  doth,  wound  around, 
commencing  at  the  tail  and  &stened  at  the  head.  These 
small  ones  were  made  up  in  bundles,  usually  of  eight, 
and  packed  in  closely  wherever  they  could  be  stowed.  I 
broTight  out  more  than  a  hundred  of  them,  of  which  my 
friends  in  Egypt  seized  on  the  most  as  curiosities,  but  I 
succeeded  in  getting  some  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  to 
America  with  me. 
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This  layer  completed,  a  layer  of  palm  branches  was 
carefully  laid  over  it,  spread  thick  and  smooth,  and  then  a 
second  and  precisely  similar  layer  of  crocodiles  was  made, 
and  another  of  palm  branches,  and  thus  continued  to  the 
ceiling.  These  pahn  branches,  stems,  and  mummies  lie 
here  in  precisely  the  state  they  were  in  two  thousand 
years  ago.  No  leaf  of  the  pahn  had  decayed.  There 
oould  have  been  no  moisture  from  the  miunmies  whatever 
— or  if  any  it  had  no  effect  on  the  palm  branches. 

Among  these  crocodiles  I  found  the  mummies  of  many 
men. 

Sitting  down  on  the  hill,  by  the  dim  candle  light,  I 
overhauled  gods  and  men  with  saorile^ous  hand.  It  was 
a  strange,  wild,  and  awful  scene.  Among  all  the  pictures 
that  my  memory  has  treasured  of  wandering  life,  I  have 
none  so  fearful  and  thrilling  as  this.  It  was  hell — a  still, 
silent,  cold  helL  All  these  bodies  lay  in  rows,  in  dose 
packages,  like  so  many  souls  damned  to  eternal  silence 
and  sorrow  in  this  prison.  Five  bodies  of  men  that  I 
drew  out  of  the  mass  lay  before  me,  and  cursed  me  with 
their  hideous  stillness  and  inaction.  I  dared  them  to  tell 
me  in  words  the  reproaches  of  which  their  silent  forms 
were  so  liberal;  reproaches  for  penetrating  their  abode 
and  disturbing  tJie  repose  of  twenty  or  forty  centuries. 

These  were  of  the  poorest  and  most  common  sort,  des- 
titute of  any  box,  wound  in  coarse  doth  and  laid  in  the 
grave  with  the  beasts  that  were  sacred  to  their  god.  One 
I  found  afterward  in  a  thin  plain  box,  but  it  contained  no 
indication  of  its  period,  and  bore  no  mark  of  its  owner's 
name  or  position,  much  to  my  disappointment. 

^'  Let  us  go  further,''  I  said  to  the  guides,  at  length. 

**  There  is  no  further." 

I  was  satisfied  that  the  entrance  we  had  effected  was 
not  by  the  passage  known  to  the  andents,  and  that  some 
other  outlet  lay  beyond  these  chambers,    I  pushed  my 
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way  over  the  piles  of  mummies  to  a  point  where  another 
low  passage  went  on,  bat  it  was  too  difficult  of  explora- 
tion to  tempt  me  into  it.  It  may  lead  to  an  outlet  in  the 
desert  hitherto  unknown,  or  that  outlet  may  be  long  ago 
covered  over  by  the  shifting  sands. 

What  was  the  object  of  all  this  preservation  of  the  Nile 
monsters  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  volume  to  dis- 
cuss. It  is  at  best  a  mystery,  for  we  know  so  little  of 
the  Egyptian  theory  of  a  hereafter  that  we  can  not  un- 
derstand what  part  the  birds  and  beasts  were  to  take  in 
the  resurrection. 

lime  flew  fiist,  and  I  began  to  think  that  if  I  remained 
much  longer  I  should  be  in  a  &ir  way  to  await  the 
resurrection  of  the  crocodiles  before  I  should  emerge  to 
light. 

I  much  desired  to  bring  out  with  me  a  gigantic  fellow, 
nearly  twenty  feet  long,  but  the  impossibility  of  it  made 
it  more  manifest  that  he  never  came  in  by  the  way  I  had 
entered.  He  was  one  of  the  ante  or  immediately  post- 
diluvian sort,  a  crocodile  of  the  days  when  there  were 
giants.  Perhaps  he  had  survived  the  flood;  who  knows  ? 
He  may  have  laid  that  huge  jaw  on  the  edge  of  the  ark 
in  stormy  times  and  fixed  those  hollow  eyes  on  the 
strange  ship  of  Noah«  He  may  have  fed  on  dainty  limbs 
that  were  swept  down  to  him  from  the  wrecks  of  palaces. 
I  wonder  how  long  a  crocodile  lives.  What  rags  these 
are  that  fill  this  cavern.  Rags  of  grave-dothes.  The  last 
thin  covering  of  the  dead,  torn  to  tatters !  These  young 
fellows  have  paddled  in  sacred  fountains  and  been  fed  in 
costly  vases  in  temples  ?  These  silent  men  were  guard- 
ians, keepers,  feeders  of  the  sacred  animals,  and  were 
buried  with  their  charges— or  possibly,  they  were  croco- 
dile embalmers,  privileged  expressly  to  rot — ^no— 4x)  pre- 
servation with  their  hideous  companio&s. 

My  friend,  there  is  pleasant  thought,  in  our  land,  of 
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graves  in  shadowy  church-yard  comers,  but  thhik  of  life 
in  such  employment  and  burial  here !  If  I  thought  that 
I  were  to  be  laid  in  that  horrible  company — ^I  would — 
I  would — ^if  they  did  lay  me  there  I  would  rise  up 
and  walk  from  very  horror  and  find  another  grave  for 
myself. 

I  crawled  out  as  I  had  crawled  in.  Before  I  came 
away  firom  the  chamber  of  horror  (Madame  Tussaud's  is 
nothing  like  it)  I  laid  the  wreck  of  my  brandy-flask  on  a 
projecting  shelf  of  rock  where  the  next  explorer  will 
find  it.  The  chances  are  that  it  wil^  turn  up  in  the 
British  or  Prussian  Musemn,  as  evidence  of  the  bad 
habits  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  thus  proved  to  be  strong 
in  death. 

I  never  saw  a  light  so  clear  and  beautiftd  as  was  the 
daylight  that  fell  in  the  entrance  of  the  cavern.  As  I  ap- 
proached it  its  tints  appeared  deep  violet  only — exceed- 
ingly rich. 

^'What  is  that?^'  I  exclaimed,  not  recognizing  the 
divine  sunshine  firom  which  I  had  been  for  some  hours 
separated. 

My  appearance  must  have  been  hideous  as  I  sprang  out 
on  the  sand,  and  fell  down  exhausted  at  the  very  side  of 
the  pit.  The  desert  air  seemed  piercbg  cold,  and  the 
brandy  being  all  gone,  I  could  but  wrap  myself  in  a 
boomoose,  and  seek  to  get  warmth  in  the  sunshine. 

My  arrival  was  opportune.  It  was  about  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  bellicose  villagers  had  been  collected 
after  our  coming  on  to  the  mountain,  and  were  just  now 
making  their  appearance  in  a  body  of  about  twenty. 
They  paused  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance,  and  sent  one, 
a  huge  fellow  widi  an  uncommonly  bold  air,  to  be  spokes- 
man in  their  demands.  Jffis  brave  and  in^>udent  way  of 
demanding  by  what  right  we  were  on  the  mountain  was 
deserving  of  a  better  fiite  than  awaited  him. 

19 
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<«l0  the  mountain  yours  P'' 

^^  Ye8,  it  is  ours ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  be  h^ e  without 
paying  US.    Who  is  to  pay  me,  now?" 

^'  I  will,''  said  Abd-el-Atti,  springing  at  him,  ko^bash 
in  hand,  whioh  he  laid  on  furiously  over  his  head  and 
shoulders.  The  astounded  Arab  endeavored  to  assert  his 
rights  again,  but  the  whip  fell  &st,  and  at  length,  coui- 
pletely  routed,  he  fled  toward  his  allies,  and  they  joined 
him  in  the  flight,  while  the  inde&tigable  dn^oman  pur- 
sued the  entire  party,  brandishing  his  weapon  in  the  air, 
to  their  immense  horror  and  our  infinite  amusement. 

As  he  paused,  they  stood  and  shouted  a  defiance  that 
was  ludicrous  under  the  ciroumstances,  and  preeminently 
so  their  threat  to  go  down  to  ManfiJoot  and  inform  the 
governor  that  a  travder,  with  an  Egyptian  dragoman, 
had  committed  this  wrong  on  thdr  pre8cr^>tive  ligjlits. 
From  Mr.  Legh's  account,  it  seems  probable  that  in  his 
day  the  Man&loot  governor  was,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
under  the  influence  of  these  men,  but  we  laughed  at  them 
as  we  turned  to  our  claret  and  luncheon,  which  I  de- 
voured with  a  voracious  appetite.  I  am  compelled  to 
admit  that  it  tasted  of  mummy.  I  can  not  deny  that 
every  thing  that  I  ate  fi>r  a  week  had  the  same  flavor. 
Countless  washings  would  not  clear  my  mouth  and  throat 
of  the  fine,  impalpable  dust  that  covered  its  interior,  and 
my  moustache  was  mummyish  for  a  month,  spite  of  LuUn 
and  Fiver. 

Stopping  on  the  way  back  to  visit  a  small  Coptic  church 
near  tiie  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  reached 
the  boat  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  my  first 
movement  was  to  plunge  over  the  other  side  into  the 
river.  Until  this  was  accomplished,  it  was  useless  to  hope 
to  be  recognized  in  the  cabin  of  the  PhantonL  My  com- 
ple^on  was  dead  crocodile,  my  odor  was  dead  ccooodile^ 
my  clothes  were!  dead  crocodile — ^fi>r  I  had  not  changed 
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them  on  ooming  out  of  the  pit — ^I  was  bat  little  removed 
from  being  a  dead  crocodile  mysell 

While  we  dined,  the  boat  drifted  down  the  river  four 
miles,  to  Manfidoot  on  the  west  bank. 

Reis  Hassanein's  request  to  be  allowed  to  go  by  without 
stopping  could  not  be  granted,  and  indeed  he  had  begun 
to  think  better  of  it.  He  disappeared  on  our  arrival  at 
the  city,  and  rei^peared  in  an  hour  with  smiles  on  his 
&ce. 

I  went,  so  soon  as  we  had  finished  dinner,  to  the  Coptic 
convent,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Egypt, 
but  that  is  not  saying  much. 

The  Coptic  church  is  most  sadly  degenerated.  Igno- 
rance and  stupidity  seem  to  characterize  the  priests,  and 
I  found  none  of  the  laity  who  seemed  to  have  even  an 
ordinary  idea  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

The  church  was  a  low,  arched  room,  the  ceiling  sup- 
ported on  arches  which  rested  on  brick  pillars.  The  altair 
was  behind  a  latticed  door,  and  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
church  was  a  latticed  place  for  the  females.  All  was  cold, 
damp,  and  dreary.  There  were  some  very  our»>us  old 
pictures  <m  the  walls,  which  were,  indeed,  my  object  in 
ooming  here,  but  the  bishop  was  absent,  and  I  did  not 
talk  with  any  one  about  them.  They  took  us  into  the 
convent  court,  and  we  sat  down  a  while  with  a  half  doz^i 
monks  to  discuss  chibouks  and  coffee,  and  some  dry 
wheaten  cakes— blessed  cakes  from  the  altar,  if  I  mistake 
not,  though  we  could  not  get  the  explanation  of  their  pe- 
culiarity— and  then  I  strolled  up  into  the  city. 

In  the  bazaar  I  met  the  governor  on  his  way  down  to 
see  me,  and  I  turned  him  back  to  go  to  his  own  house. 

Taking  a  seat  with  him  in  the  gloomy  court,  we  lit  pipes 
and  had  sipped  coffee  a  few  minutes,  when  our  interriew 
I  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  fellah,  who  demanded' 
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loudly  aa  audience  from  the  governor,  and  presentiDg 
himself  at  his  feet  in  the  shadowy  oomer  of  the  courti 
poured  out  a  furious  tale  of  wrongs  that  he  had  suffered 
on  the  opposite  sidq  of  the  river  from  a  traveler  and  his 
dragoman* 

The  Ibolish  dog  had  not  once  raised  his  eyes  to  see  thai 
the  companion  of  the  governor's  diwan  was  none  other 
than  his  ^lemy.  Had  he  looked,  he  would  scarcely  have 
recognized  in  the  tolerably  respectable  visage  and  doth* 
ing  of  Braheem  Effendi,  tixe  dirty  brown,  half-naked  ob- 
ject just  emerged  from  the  crocodile  pits. 

Terrible  was  his  narration,  and  a  governor  of  ordinary 
intellect  must  have  been  moved  to  indignation  at  some 
one,  the  lying  narrator  or  the  accused,  by  his  admirable 
tale.  But  Ali  Bashwaa  Bey  was  not  the  man  to  be  a£ 
footed  by  trifles,  and  his  sagacious  mind  took  in  the 
whole. 

When  the  accuser  had  finished,  the  governor  was  silent 
.  for  a  moment,  while  clouds  of  smoke — dire  portent ! — 
filled  the  air  above  the  head  of  the  devoted  fellah. 

''  Hast  thou  heard  hun,  O  Braheem  Eff^di  ?'> 

"  Yea,  word  for  word,  O  high  and  mi^ty  governor.'* 

^'  How  much  is  fitlse,  and  how  much  is  true,  O  Howqjji 
Braheem?"    ' 

^'  All  is  felse — save  only  this — ^that  he,  with  nineteen 
other  men  of  his  village,  did  set  on  me  in  the  mountain 
pass  and  would  verily  have  robbed  me,  as  they  have 
robbed  travelers  oftentimes  heretofore,  but  that  we  put 
them  to  flight.  There  are  many  bad  stories  of  his  village 
written  in  the  books,  and  it  would  be  well  to  |>unish  them 
once  for  all,  that  the  traveler  may  not  hereafter  be  pre- 
vented from*  visiting  the  crocodile  pts  at  Maabdeh." 

«cLay  the  unrighteous  dog  on  the  ground."  They 
have  a  knack  at  it  in  Egypt.  I  have  never  seen  it  done 
as  well  in  other  Turkish  countries.    Before  he  had  time 
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to  howl  he  was  lying  on  his  &ce,  a  man  sitting  on  his 
shoulders,  and  another  on  his  legs. 

^  Kame  the  nineteen  companions  who  were  with  yon 
on  the  mountain.** 

No  answer. 

A  nod  to  the  ready  slave,  and  the  blow  felL  The 
viotim  howled,  but  it  was  evident  that  he  howled  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Eastern  flogging,  except  when  the 
bastinado  is  used  on  the  feet,  is  a  farce.  The  blows  of  a 
large  stick  on  loose  clothes  do  no  harm  until  they  have' 
been  often  repeated.  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  vast 
number  of  blows  sometimes  administered.  Five  hundred 
in  Egypt  is  not  equal  to  five  dozen  in  the  navy  of  En- 
gland, scarcely  indeed  to  one  dozen.  By  the  tenth  blow 
there  is  a  perceptible  aching,  but  the  hundredth  may  not 
be  painful  at  all.  After  a  few  blows  the  character  of  the 
performance  was  changed,  and  the  soles  of  his  feet  were 
turned  up.  This  is  a  stinging  infliction.  At  the  flfteenth 
blow  he  shouted  the  name  of  a  companion,  and  out  came 
the  whole  row.  Before  I  left  Man&loot  next  morning, 
every  one  of  the  nineteen  was  in  prison  there,  awsdting 
sentence. 

I  returned  to  the  Coptic  church  in  the  evening.  The 
old  bishop  was  there,  and  with  a  dim  candle  he  and  I 
entered  the  church.  I  showed  him  what  picture  I  wished, 
and  he  pushed  the  bishop's  chair  under  it  for  me  to  stand 
in  and  look  at  it,  holding  up  the  dip  to  its  surfitce.  But 
he  Would  not  sell  it  to  me. 

He  insisted  on  giving  it  to  me,  if  I  would  promise  not 
to  make  him  any  present  in  return.  He  was  old,  very 
old,  and  they  would  say  the  old  bishop  had  sold  church 
property,  and  that  would  never  do.  I  would  not  accept 
it  on  such  terms,  and  then  he  lamented  that  he  had  o£ 
fended  me,  and  I,  to  convince  him  he  had  not,  took  him 
along  down  to  the  boat,  where  he  comforted  his  old 
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bones  with  such  wine  as  he  had  never  tasted  before; 
Ali  Bashwan  came  down  directly,  and  sat  on  the  op- 
posite diwan«  He  was  Moslem  and  cotdd  not  drii^ 
wine.  Bat  he  took  coffee,  cup  for  glass  with  the  bishop, 
and  one  emptied  the  coffee-pot  and  the  other  the  de- 
canter by  bed  time.  Bed  time  came  early,  for  I  was  very 
weary,  having  accomplished  the  hardest  day's  work  that 
I  did  in  Egypt. 
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It  was  a  pleasant  afteraoon  when  we  approached  Bexd 
Hassan,  but  a  dark  doad  lay  in  the  west,  and  the  air  was 
cold.  A  head  wind  kept  the  boat  back,  and  we  took  the 
small  boat,  with  sundry  shawls,  doaks,  luncheon  and  its 
accompaniments,  and  pulled  down  the  river  to  the  nearest 
point  from  which  we  could  reach  these  celebrated  tombs. 
We  thus  gained  an  hour  or  two  on  the  large  boat,  and 
had  time  to  examine  the  most  interesting  paintmgs. 

The  broad  plain  was  to  be  crossed,  here  nearly  or  quite 
a  mile  wide,  and  the  land  being  newly  plowed,  made  the 
walking  excessively  &tiguing.  But  the  hillside  was  more 
so,  and  to  add  to  our  trouble,  a  sharp  pelting  shower  of 
rain  came  up  as  we  were  climbing  the  sandy  slope,  and 
we  laughed  at  each  other  for  being  caught  out  in  a  storm 
in  Egypt  without  an  umbrella. 

It  lasted  but  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  sun  shone 
gloriously  into  the  open  tombs,  which,  being  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  open  to  the  west. 

Beni  Hassan  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  with  great 
interest,  because  of  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  one  of  the 
chief  tombs,  which  was  supposed  to  represent  the  arrival 
in  Egypt  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph.  There  are  several 
points  tending  remarkably  to  show  that  this  is  so,  but 
others  which  perhaps  forbid  the  idea.  The  tomb  is  of  the 
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time  of  Osirtasen,  whom  Wilkinson  supposes  to  be  co- 
temporary  with  Joseph.  The  picture  represents  the  pre- 
sentation of  strangers  to  a  person — ^not  royal.  The  stran- 
gers are  two  men  bringing  a  goat  and  a  gazelle  as  presents, 
then  four  men  leading  a  donkey,  on  which  are  baskets 
containing  two  children,  a  boy  and  four  women  following, 
another  donkey  loaded,  and  two  men  bringing  up  the 
rear.  The  number  thirty^tven  is  placed  above  them,  to 
indicate  that  these  are  but  the  representatives  of  that 
number.  The  name  of  the  person  into  whose  presence 
they  are  led  is  not  Joseph,  nor  Zaphnath  Paaneah,  but 
Nehoth  or  Nefhotph ;  and  names  of  his  &tber  and  mother 
are  also  given. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  not  a 
representation  of  that  memorable  scene.  It  may  be  that 
in  this  tomb  the  bones  of  Joseph  awaited  the  exodus,  or 
those  of  one  of  his  mighty  brothers  lay  till  barbarian 
hands  bjroke  their  repose. 

But  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan  are  interesting  on  other 
accounts  than  these.  We  find  among  them  almost  as 
many  representations  of  scenes  in  the  private  lives  of  an- 
cient Egyptians  as  at  Thebes.  The  tombs  of  greatest  in- 
terest open  in  a  row,  side  by  side,  on  a  torace  some  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  on  the  hillside.  One 
of  these  contains  admirable  colored  pictures  of  nearly  all 
the  animals,  birds,  beasts,  and  fish  known  to  ancient  Ej^t. 

Another  is  particularly  interesting  as  containing  repre- 
sentations of  games  and  gymnastics,  many  of  which  are 
very  fiuniliar  to  modems. 

They  play  at  ball,  games  of  chance,  and  of  skill.  We 
passed  the  entire  afternoon  in  going  firom  one  to  another, 
sketching  outlines  of  the  drawings  on  the  walls,  studying 
the  curious  lists  of  animals,  and  looking  out  firom  the 
doors  at  the  magnificent  view  over  the  Nile. 

As  the  darkness  approached  we  came  down  the  hill  and 
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crossed  the  plowed  land  to  our  small  boat.  The  PJiantom 
had  gone  on  down  the  Nile,  and  we  had  hard  work  before 
ns  to  overtake  her.  We  were  delayed  longer  by  stopping 
to  shoot  a  duck,  and  then  the  men  lay  down  to  their  oars, 
and  the  boat  flew  through  the  water«  A  dark  doad 
again  gathered  and  began  to  poor  a  shower  on  ns.  We 
sat  close  together  in  the  stem  of  the  boat  and  drew  my 
biJomoose  over  the  whole  party.  It  was  a  home-like 
diower.  Suddenly  Miriam,  whose  eyes  were  out  of  a 
hole  watching  the  shore,  shouted,  ^'Timsa,  limsa,"  and 
the  next  instant  a  magnificent  crocodile,  who  had  fallen 
asleep  on  a  sand  bank  and  not  woke  up  to  see  that  it 
was  getting  dark,  roused  by  our  oars  dose  to  his  nose, 
lifted  himself  high  up  on  his  legs,  and  as  I  sent  a  load  of 
shot  into  his  hide  sprang  into  the  air  and  fell  with  a  tre- 
mendous splash  in  the  water  and  vanished.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  that  I  saw. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  startled  by  a  very  long  low 
black  boat,  apparently  crammed  with  men  putting  out 
from  the  shore,  evidently  to  intercept  us.  The  neighbor- 
hood of  Beni  Hassan  is  cdebrated  for  robberies,  and  the 
prospect  looked  bad.  But  we  held  on,  and  as  we  neared 
her  Trumbull  shouted  to  them  to  put  down  their  helm 
and  sheer  o%  whUe  we  all  three  rose  with  guns  raised, 
commanding  them  completely  and  ready  to  pour  in  a 
volley  of  six  barrela  The  next  instant  the  loud  voice  of 
Ferrajj  shouting  his  own  name  and  imploring  us  not  to 
fire,  changed  the  serioumess  of  the  scene  to  the  ludicrous^ 
The  &ithM  fellow  knew  that  we  were  without  umbrellas, 
and  had  hired  a  shore  boat  to  come  up  and  bring  them  to 
us.  The  shower  was  now  nearly  over,  but  we  were  wet 
and  cold,  and  it  was  much  the  most  imcomfortable  night 
we  had  experienced  on  the  river.  The  cabin  was  wel- 
oome,  and  Higji  Mohammed's  dinner  as  usual  restored 
our  equanimity. 

19* 
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In  the  intervals  of  a  farions  gale  of  wind  that  blew  all 
night  that  night  we  drifted  down  to  Minieh|  where  Latif 
Pasha  was  laid  np  with  an  attack  of  Bedouin  fever.  He 
called  it  rheumatism.  But  as  he  had  recently  hung  a 
number  of  Bedouins,  and  their  friends  had  sworn  to  have 
his  blood,  and  as  no  steamer  was  at  hand  to  tow  his  boat 
up  to  Es  Siout,  it  was  manifest  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
sidl  up  the  river  on  his  dahabieh,  and  was  laid  up  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  found  him  in  a  quilted  room.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  quilted  silk.  No  breath  of  air  could  blow  through 
it.  I  sat  a  couple  of  hours  with  him,  smoking  a  chibouk, 
of  which  the  mouth-piece  was  amber  with  seven  grand 
pearls  around  it,  each  one  round,  creamy,  and  worth  a 
duchy. 

He  is,  as  I  before  remarked,  one  of  the  finest  lookmg  men 
I  have  ever  seen.  But  he  has  a  terrible  reputation.  He 
has  hung  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  within  twenty- 
four  months,  without  law  or  form  of  trial,  contrary  to  the 
statutes  in  such  cases  made,  but  confident  of  Baid  Pasha^s 
approval.  At  Es  Siout  he  never  sleeps  in  the  palace  on 
shore.  He  dare  not  trust  himself  there;  but  always 
sleeps  in  his  boat,  lying  outside  a  steamer,  over  which 
any  attack  fi*om  the  land  must  be  made,  while  he  has  am- 
ple force  to  beat  off  any  pirates  on  the  water. 

He  has  much  of  the  Ibrahim  Pasha  style  about  him; 
and  nothing  more  delights  him  than  the  order  to  destroy 
a  village.  I  inquired  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  great 
collection  of  soldiers  in  the  streets  that  day,  and  he  re- 
plied, smiling  quietly,  that  he  was  sending  up  to  bum  the 
villages  at  Beni  Hassan.  The  people  had  gotten  such  a 
bad  character  that  nothing  short  of  extermination  would 
answer. 

I  was  often  reminded  by  his  conversation  of  the  stories 
of  Mohammed  Defterdar,  who  cut  a  slave's  head  off  as 
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coolly  as  he  would  oarve  a  chicken.  Such  occurrences 
are  not  unknown  in  Egypt  even  in  this  day.  While  I 
was  in  Cairo,  Said  Pasha  gave  Mohammed  Bey,  chief  of 
police,  seven  days  in  which  to  catch  a  murderer;  and 
when  the  eighth  day  came,  and  be  was  not  caaght,  Mo- 
hammed Bey  missed  his  head. 

We  left  Minieh  at  noon,  and  made  a  tremendous  run 
to  Sakkara,  where  we  arrived  at  evening  of  the  next  day. 
The  pyramids  of  Sakkara  are  of  little  interest;  but  it  was 
our  desire  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Apis,  recently  opened  by 
M.  Mariot,  and  we  paused  for  this. 

The  sun  came  up  over  the  eastern  hills,  now  known  as 
Mokattam  {herni)  range,  because  of  the  vast  quarries 
wiAch  are  among  them,  whence  the. pyramids  were  dug 
out.  We  awoke  early,  and  found  that  a  steamer  had  ar- 
rived in  the  night,  and  been  laid  up  close  by  us. 

The  usual  morning  row  on  shore  was  greater  than  was 
common ;  and  I  hastened  out  to  find  Abd-el-Atti  in  a  fii- 
rious  combat  with  an  Italian  gentleman,  one  of  the  party 
on  the  steamer.  It  appeared  that  the  former,  knowing 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  donkeys  at  or  near  Sakkara, 
had  dropped  a  man  on  shore  five  nules  above,  and  directed 
him  to  find  the  necessary  animals,  and  have  them  i^t  the 
boat  by  daylight.  The  Italian  gentleman  had  captured 
one  of  these  useful  vehicles,  which,  of  course,  was  our  es- 
pecial property;  and  Abd-el-Atti  had  captured  him  in  the 
very  act  of  beating  the  donkey-boy,  who  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  go  to  his  rightful  owner.  Thereupon  the 
dragoman,  who  recognized  no  superior  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept his  employer  and  the  government,  '^  pitched  into'' 
the  Roman  with  astonishing  bravery;  and  the  latter, 
overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  shouted 
for  help.  The  steamer's  crew  hastened  to  the  rescue,  and 
the  crew  of  the  JPhantom  flew  to  the  aid  of  their  com- 
mander.   Then  ensued  a  combat  that  Homer's  ghost  re- 
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gretted  the  imposdhility  of  deeoribing  to  mortal  ears; 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  I  rushed  in  on  the  battle  and 
shouted  a  parley. 

Seated  on  the  bank  above  the  steamer,  in  the  simplest 
of  costumes,  a  shirt  open  at  the  neck  and  a  pair  of  brown 
linen  trowsers,  I  held  one  of  my  extemporaneous  courts. 
The  southern  European  demanded  justice  on  the  Egypt- 
ian who  had  dared  attack  him.  The  Egyptian  was  silent, 
not  precisely  knowing  what  coarse  his  master  would  take 
in  the  premises.  I  have  already  remarked  on  the  state 
of  law  in  Egypt  which  entirely  prevents  the  punishment 
of  an  offending  foreigner,  and  which  makes  it  very  dan- 
gerous for  a  native  to  insult  or  injure  a  howajjL  The 
Italian  gentleman  was  furious  in  his  denunciation,  but 
fortunately  Abd-el-Atti  could  understand  him,  and  when 
he  was  somewhat  out  of  breath  I  demanded  an  explana- 
tion of  his  side  of  the  case.  He  gave  it  with  suppressed 
rage,  but  with  remarkable  outward  coolness,  while  the 
Italian  interrupted  him  often  with  abusive  language,  and 
demanded  that  I  should  have  him  bastinadoed,  bow- 
stringed,  or  hung,  then  and  there,  for  laying  hands  on 
him.  When  I  learned  the  donkey  story  I  began  to  un- 
derstand the  case,  and  as  this  was  my  quarrel  I  demanded 
if  he  had  attempted  to  steal  one  of  my  donkeys  in  that 
manner.  He  replied  that  he  had  as  much  right  to  the 
donkey  as  L  I  retorted  that  I  was  glad  he  was  thrashed, 
and  only  regretted  he  had  not  received  more  of  it,  and 
then  he  sprang  forward. 

Before  I  could  move,  Abd-el-Atti  had  him  by  the  roll 
of  his  vest,  and  for  a  moment  they  dinohed  in  excellent 
style;  then  he  pushed  him  slowly  toward  the  boat,  and 
when  the  distance  was  correct,  sent  him  flying  over  the 
toe  of  his  slipper  into  the  shallow  mud  and  water  at  the 
edge  of  the  Nile,  a  result  that  was  received  with  loud 
shouts  by  four  or  five  English  or  American  gentleman 
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who  bad  been  watcbing  the  entire  firay  tcom  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  and  an  emphatic  tieb/  tid>  /  from  me.  This 
desirable  accomplishment  effected,  I  went  on  board  and 
dressed  for  break&st. 

The  route  to  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara  was  through 
fields  of  com,  and  grain,  and  glorious  palm  groves  that 
grow  on  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis.  At  the  village  of 
Mitrabenny  we  paused  among  excavations  made  hj  va- 
rious exploring  expeditions,  and  looked  at  _,  _ 
the  statue  of  Remeses  lying  prostrate  in  the 
water,  with  his  &ce  downward,  balfburied  in 
the  soil.  This  is  one  of  the  colossal  statues, 
like  those  at  Abou  Simbal  and  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  bearing  the  names  of  kings  and  recording  their 
kingly  thoughts.    This  bears  the  name  of  Remeses. 

These  colossal  statues  are  something  more  than  masses 
of  stone.  I  remember  once  meeting  with  an  eminent 
artist  in  Rome  who  laughed  at  the  idea  of  admiring  an 
Egyptian  statue,  devoid  of  form  or  comeliness,  a  huge, 
rough  hewn  mass  of  stone.  But  I  am  not  altogether  cer- 
tain that  the  idea  of  hewing  a  mountain  into  a  statue  of 
Alexander  was  not  a  greater  thought  than  the  conception 
of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  or  the  Apollo  of  the  ApoUos. 

Our  route  was  necessarily  circuitous,  on  account  of  the 
Nile  canals  that  intercept  the  plain  in  all  directions.  We 
met  the  large  majority  of  the  steamer  party  returning  as 
we  approached  the  pyramids,  and,  enquiring  what  treat- 
ment they  received  at  the  tomb  of  Apis,  found  that  they 
had  been  subjected  to  a  heavy  tax  by  way  of  entrance 
fee.  Pausmg  awhile  to  look  at  the  pyramid,  which  is 
small  as  compared  with  Cheops,  but  large  enough  to  be 
a  wonder  of  the  world,  we  pressed  on  over  the  sand  hills, 
among  hundreds  of  open  tombs,  to  the  great  object  of 
our  visit. 

We  had  been  told  that  this  tomb  was  in  possession  of 
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a  tribe  of  the  wont  Arabs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
p jramidfli  and  that  was  saying  much,  for  they  are  by  fiur 
the  hardest  wretches  hereabout  that  are  to  be  found  in 
Arabia  or  Egypt  Knowing  that  the  tomb  was  regarded 
as  specially  interesting,  more  so  than  almost  any  thing 
near  Cairo,  they  had  taken  possession  of  it,  and  de- 
manded two  dollars  from  every  Tiotor  as  a  fee  for  enter- 
ing.  Travelers  usually  go  to  this  place  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  Egypt,  and  before  fiuniliarity  with  the  natives 
has  bred  that  contempt  which  it  soon  does.  We  were  by 
this  time  tolerably  fiuniliar  with  the  debased  Arabs  of 
the  Egyptian  frontier,  who  are  neither  noble  as  the 
desert  Bedouins,  nor  fearful  of  insulting  travelers  as  are 
the  fellaheen  of  the  Nile  valley. 

When  we  reached  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  in  a  hoi- 
low  of  the  desert  sand  hills,  west  of  the  pyramids,  we 
found  it  walled  up  with  stone,  although  it  was  not 
thirty  minutes  since  gentlemen  had  come  out.  Some  fifty 
Arabs  stood  near,  and  a  loud  shout  for  buoksheesh  was 
the  immediate  demand.  I  paid  no  attention  to  them,  but 
advanced  directly  to  the  entrance  and  commenced  tlurow- 
ing  down  the  stone  walL  To  loud  shouts  ot  "Stop, 
stop !''  from  fifty  throats,  I  paid  no  attention,  and  mean- 
while the  ladies  were  dismounting  close  by  me.  We 
were  four,  Trumbull  and  myself  Abd-el-Atti  and  Moham- 
med Hassan,  in  this  crowd  of  screaming  devils — human 
they  did  not  appear.  I  was  continuing  my  work  with 
my  back  to  the  noisy  crowd,  while  Trumbull  and  Abd-el- 
Atti  were  keeping  them  0%  when  the  sheik  suddenly 
sprang  at  me  and  seized  me  by  the  shoulder  over-rudely. 
He  had  not  time  to  say  one  "Allah!"  before  my  fingers 
were  twisted  in  the  neck-band  of  his  shirt,  my  knuckles 
buried  in  his  wind-pipe,  and  an  ugly-looldng  vdcanic  i»s- 
tol  at  the  side  of  his  head. 

I  backed  him  ten  paces,  and  his  retainers  fell  away  be- 
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hind  him.  Then  I  shook  him  off,  and  talked  a  little  to 
him.  The  Bubstance  of  my  remarks  was  a  warning 
against  tonohmg  with  unholy  hands  the  shoulder  of  one 
who  could  throw  him  over  the  Nile  into  the  Red  Sea. 
Physical  strength,  of  which  I  had  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
poses, intimidates  the  effeminate  fellows,  and  the  muzzle 
of  a  pistol  is  a  dry  hint  that  they  are  quick  to  take.  I 
drew  a  line  on  the  sand,  twenty  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  told  them  that  any  man  who  came  over 
that  line  should  be  shot  on  the  spot.  Giving  Mohammed 
Hassan  my  fowling-piece,  I  seated  him  at  one  end  of  the 
line,  where  he  commanded  it,  with  orders  to  obey  my  in- 
structions to  the  letter. 

This  done,  we  entered  the  cave.  In  its  vast  halls  we 
found,  what  the  successful  Frenchmaii  had  found  before, 
twenty-three  great  sarcophagi  of  polished  basalt,  in  each 
of  which  had  been  a  bull,  such  as  Americans  may  see  in 
Dr.  Abbott's  museum  in  .New  York.  The  dead  apis  was 
buried  here  in  solemn  state  in  those  days  when  the  Egyp- 
tians made  him  their  Qod.  The  gloom  of  the  long  hidls, 
the  splendid  coffins  standing  each  in  its  arched  niche, 
robbed  indeed  of  all  their  distinctive  marks — for  M. 
Mariot  has  carefully  concealed  all  his  hieroglyphical  dis- 
coveries  in  this  tomb— the  silence  and  awful  solemnity  of 
the  place  made  it  one  of  the  most  profoundly  interesting 
that  I  had  visited  in  Egypt. 

When  we  came  out,  after  an  hour  in  the  vast  halls  of 
this  great  tomb,  we  found  Mohammed  Hassan  seated  in 
the  spot  where  I  had  left  him,  and  the  front  row  of  Arabs 
on  their  haunches  in  the  sand  on  the  safe  side  of  the  line, 
while  a  hundred  more  stood,  growling  and  furious,  but 
cowards  all,  behind.  We  mounted  and  rode  away,  leav- 
ing them  to  fleece  the  next  traveler  who  may  be  foolish 
enough  to  submit  to  their  imposition. 

Let  the  reader  understand  that  these  were  not  desert 
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Bedooins.  I  confess  freely  that  I  am  too  mudi  of  a 
coward  to  touch  with  my  own  hands  a  free,  micontam- 
inated  Bedouin  of  the  desert,  surrounded  by  his  tribe. 

We  had  directed  the  boat  to  drop  down  the  river  a 
few  miles,  and  we  returned  from  Sakkara  by  another 
route,  stopping  only  a  little  while  to  examine  the  Ibis 
mummy  pits.  There  are  several  of  these  open,  contain- 
ing many  thousand  of  the  sacred  birds.  Each  bird  is 
wrapped  carefully  in  cloths,  and  enclosed  in  an  earthen 
jar,  which  is  closed  and  sealed  tight  The  jars  are  piled 
on  each  other  in  cords,  filling  the  chambers  to  the  roo£ 
We  pulled  out  hundreds  of  them,  all  alike  in  shape  and 
contents. 

There  was  a  wild  cry  ringing  through  the  palm  groves 
as  we  came  down  on  the  level  land.  The  soldiers  of  Said 
Pasha  were  abroad,  impressing  boys  for  the  army,  and 
had  caught  not  a  few  among  the  villages  on  the  plain. 
Their  mothers  and  sisters  were  rending  the  air  with  wails 
of  sorrow,  for  the  parting  was,  as  they  well  knew,  likely 
to  be  final. 

We  approached  the  boat,  and  found  her  surrounded  by 
two  thousand  soldiers,  looking  curiously  into  the  win- 
dows, or  down  on  her  from  the  banks,  but  kept  from  in- 
truding by  Ferrajj  who  stood  manfully  at  the  plank,  for- 
bidding entrance  to  one  and  all,  officer  and  private.  It 
was  sunset,  and  at  the  short  twilight  we  dropped  down 
to  Ghizeh.  Cairo,  especially  the  lofly  citadel  and  the 
mosk  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was  before  us,  gleaming  in  the 
last  rays  of  the  western  sun.  On  both  sides  of  the  river 
the  banks  were  covered  with  soldiers,  the  viceroy  hav- 
ing some  fifteen  thousand  under  arms  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

Ghizeh,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  is  opposite  to  old 
Cairo,  which  is  two  miles  from  the  walls  of  modern  Cairo 
the  grand.    The  pyramids  are  some  six  miles  from  the 
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river,  as  are  those  at  Sakkara.  We  laid  the  boat  tip  at 
the  shore  of  the  village  of  Ghizeh,  whence  Tve  designed 
making  oar  excursions  to  the  pyramids,  preferring  otir 
floating  home  to  the  hotel  at  Cairo,  which  would  have 
made  a  longer  ride  necessary  every  day  both  morning 
and  evening,  beside  ending  our  pleasant  life  in  the 
Phantom, 

The  pyrainids  and  sphinx  are  old  acquaintances  to  all 
readers  of  books  of  travel,  history,  philosophy,  and  relig- 
ion. They  have  done  service  by  way  of  illustration  so 
.many  thousand  years,  that  they  seem  old  friends  even  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  th^n  fiu)e  to  rook. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  they  are  not  m^itioned  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  surprising 
that  they  are  so  seldom  alluded  to,  but  I  can  not  think 
they  are  entirely  omitted. 

Moses,  we  suppose,  wrote  the  book  of  Job.  The  great 
lawgiver  was  bom  and  educated  under  the  shadow  of 
Cheops,  and  I  have  no  doubt  had  those  vast  tombs  in  his 
mind  when  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Job,  wishing  for 
death,  that  expression — ^^Hien  had  I  been  at  rest,  with 
kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth  who  buUt  deeokUe 
pl(xc€sfor  themselves.^^ 

I  shall  not  devote  any  space  in  this  volume  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  pyramids,  already  fianiUar  to  every  intel- 
ligent reader. 

At  the  first  moment  of  reaching  them  we  were  sur- 
rounded, as  travelers  usually  are,  by  scores  of  Arabs, 
demanding  large  pay  to  be  employed  as  guides  and  as- 
dstants.  But  we  were  old  hands  at  thrashing  off  the 
fellaheen  Arabs,  and  our  koorbashes,  whistfing  over  their 
shoulders,  made  open  space  around  and  largely  dimin- 
ished their  expectations,  as  well  as  reduced  their  nominal 
prices* 

How  we,  Miriam  and  myself  ascended  Cheops  and 
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looked  back,  up  the  lordly  river,  and  up  the  rirer  of  time 
as  well,  for  there  is  no  spot  on  earth  ftom  which  man  can 
see  so  &r  into  the  past  as  from  that  same  sonmiit  of 
Cheops,  how  we  descended  and  entered  the  heart  of  the 
stone  pile,  with  a  crowd  of  rodferating  Arabs,  and  how, 
when  they  had  us  in  the  king's  chamber  by  the  sarcopha- 
gos,  they  songht  to  frighten  ns  as  they  had  other  howajjis, 
but  woke  np  the  wrong  passengers,  if  I  may  nse  an  Amer- 
icanism, and  how  the  whistling  koorbaslies  made  the 
atmosphere  more  dear  and  the  darkness  less  noisy,  how 
we  sat  down  under  the  shadow  of  the  sphinx  and  gazed 
at  his  stony  countenance,  whose  calm,  almost  ine&ble 
smile,  seems,  among  the  shifting  sands  and  rifled  tombs, 
now  too  sneering  for  a  smile,  and  now  too  soft,  and  sad, 
and  moumfril  for  a  sneer,  how  we  looked  into  a  himdred 
vacant  resting-places  of  the  old  dead,  and  pondered  much 
on  the  power  of  time  and  the  oblivion  with  which  age 
wraps  nations,  as  with  a  grave-cloth  and  a  grave,  out  of 
which  their  voices  come  in  sepulchral  tones;  how,  at 
length  we  climbed  Cheops  once  more  and  swept  our  eyes 
over  the  plain,  and  up  the  Nile,  and  fkr  away  over  the 
Libyan  desert  to  the  dim  horizon  tiiiat  seemed  as  distant 
as  the  days  of  Moses — all  this  he  who  would  know  more 
o^  must  seek  in  the  books  of  other  travders,  since  we  did 
but  as  they. 

It  was  the  last  night  on  the  Phantom,  We  pushed 
out  into  the  river  in  the  evening,  and  went  drifting  ddwn 
by  the  island  of  Rhoda,  and  at  length  reached  the  bank 
at  Boulak,  where  we  had  set  sail  in  November  previous. 
The  moon  was  not  now  on  the  river,  but  the  night  was 
starry  and  calm,  and  divinely  beautiful.  No  sounds  an- 
nounced our  approach  to  a  great  dty.  All  was  still, 
quiet,  profoundly  silent.  The  lapse  of  the  river  among 
the  boats  along  the  shore  was  but  audible  silence,  so 
softly  mufflcal  was  it,  and  every  thing  conspired  to  sad- 
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den  OS  on  this  last  evening  of  our  Nile  life.  I  have  never 
felt  more  regret  at  leaving  a  temporary  home.  We  dung 
to  it  with  the  utmost  affection.  To-morrow  we  would  be 
no  longer  in  our  own  house.  Hereafter,  wanderers  once 
more,  at  the  mercy  of  hotels  and  unknown  servants,  we 
could  not  be  willing  to  go. 

Hajji  Mohammed  won  my  heart,  finally  and  forever, 
that  night,  by  a  dinner  that  Apicius  might  have  died 
over.  Every  thing  was  perfect — ^magnificent.  We  sat 
long  over  the  wine,  and  then,  on  deck,  in  the  soft  air,  and 
then — slept. 

Dire  was  the  conftision  that  awoke  us  in  the  morning. 
A  livelier  port  than  Boulak  the  world  can  not  show. 
Thousands  of  voices,  in  a  dozen  languages,  rent  the  air, 
and  when  the  sound  at  length  overpowered  my  sleepy 
fiiculties,  I  sprang  up,  astonished  at  finding  myself  once 
more  in  the  world  of  active,  business  men. 

A  carriage  was  waiting  for  the  ladies,  but  Mohammed 
Olan,  and  Barikat,  and  Achmet  were  on  board  with  their 
donkeys,  and  a  thousand  stories  of  what  had  happened 
dnce  we  left  Cairo,  and  wo  mounted  the  old  animals,  as 
one  bestrides  his  own  fiivorite  horse  at  home,  and  cantered 
up  the  avenue  of  sont  and  lebbek,  to  the  Ezbekieh  gate 
and  Williams's  hotel,  where  our  rooms  were  awaiting  us. 
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TmcT  were  a  fortnight  of  keen  delight  those  last  two 
weeks  in  Oairo.  Hiere  was  mnch  that  was  home-like  in 
coming  back  to  a  city  in  which  we  had  passed  a  month 
of  the  previous  antnmn,  and  the  heavy  discounts  of  the 
bankers  were  not  enough  to  spoil  the  pleasure  with  which 
you  talked  with  them  and  allowed  yourself  to  be  shaved 
in  true  western,  Wall-street  style.  Drafts  on  England 
cost  only  five  per  cent.,  and  it  was  worth  that  to  sign  your 
name  in  respectable  chirography,  instead  of  dirtying  your 
fingers  with  your  seal-ring  and  India  ink  as  I  had  been 
doing  for  some  months,  whenever  a  paper  required  my 
hand. 

It  was  pleasant  to  meet  the  same  faces  in  the  mouski 
shops  and  in  the  Turkish  bazaars,  to  ride  along  the  shad- 
dowy  streets  and  be  greeted  by  some  old  Turk  who  had 
cheated  you  outrageously  last  fidl,  with  a  jovial — as  jovial 
as  the  guttund  would  permit — "  Good-morning,  BrsJieem 
Effendi." 

It  was  even  gratifying  to  see  the  same  beggars,  and 
when  I  sat  under  the  shadow  of  the  lebbek-trees  in  the 
Ezbekieh  and  smoked  calmly  while  Abd-el-Atti  and  Hajji 
Mohammed  were  putting  up  and  taking  down  tents  for 
my  examination,  preparatory  to  our  Syrian  journey,  to  be 
interrupted  by  the  same  blind  boy  and  old  woman  that  I 
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administered  copper  to  some  months  ago,  with  the  same 
**  Backsheesh  Ta  Howajji." 

It  is  useless  to  resist  the  impression  that  this  demand 
for  backsheesh  is  instinctive  in  the  Arab  character.  It  is 
the  first  word  which  children  utter.  That  I  am  con- 
vinced o£  It  is  the  last  on  the  lips  of  the  dying  man,  if 
the  vision  of  a  foreigner  crosses  his  fidling  sight.  Dr. 
Abbott  vouches  for  the  ftct  that  he  attended  an  Arab 
in  a  long  and  severe  fit  of  illness  and  cured  him.  When 
the  man  was  well  he  called  on  the  doctor,  as  the  worthy 
phyrician  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  grati- 
tude for  visits  that  had  been  regular  twice  a  day  for  a 
month;  That  he  had  nothing  but  gratitude  to  ^ve,  the 
doctor  well  knew. 

'^I  am  well,''  ssud  the  man. 

"  Yes — ^I  am  glad  to  see  it — ^you  are  weD." 

"  I  am  weD,'»  repeated  the  Arab. 

**  Yes,  so  I  see.    Thank  God  for  it,"  said  the  doctor. 

**  Yes — ^but — ^isnt  there  any  thing  more  ?  You  see  I 
am  welL" 

<«  Certainly  I  see  you  are  well,  and  you  have  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.    Go  to  work  now  and  keep  well.'* 

"  But  isn't  there  any  thing  more  ?" 

**  More — ^more — ^what  more  ?" 

«* For  what?" 

*'  For  the  experience  you  have  had  in  curing  me !" 

'*  I  had  cured  him  for  nothing  and  paid  for  his  medi- 
cines, and  the  dog  came  to  me  for  bucJcsheeahl^  said  the 
doctor. 

Nor  was  this  a  solitary  instance  in  his  practice. 

There  are  some  places  in  and  around  Cairo  which,  you 
will  not  need  to  be  told,  I  revisited  with  new  delight. 
There  are  places  in  which  it  seems  to  me  now  I  would  be 
content  to  doze  away  a  life-time. 
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First  of  all  I  son^t  out  my  old  Mend  Snleimait  in  did 
bazaars  within  the  chains.  He  welcomed  me  with  a  *^  sa* 
laam  aleikomni''  an  honor  forbidden  to  be  wasted  on  a 
Christian  and  so  much  the  more  to  be  prized*  Seated  on 
his  shop-front  with  the  same  chibouk,  the  same  tiny  caps 
of  coffee,  the  same  calm  old  eyes  looking  into  mine,  I 
could  not  beliere  that  even  a  week  had  elapsed  once  I  was 
last  there  and  that  I  had  meantime  been  fiur  beyond  the 
barriers  of  Syene. 

The  bine  smoke  curled  np  in  the  lofty  aisle  of  the 
bazaars,  and  the  soft  sunshine  stole  in  on  it  and  lit  it  up 
in  graceful  forms  that  floated  before  me  as  I  sat  and 
dreamed.  There  w^e  outlines  of  &ir  and  gentle  persons 
in  the  solemn  air,  delicate  outlines  of  rare  beauty.  There 
were  blue  eyes  gazing  out  of  indescribable  distances  on 
me  (how  well  I  knew  those  eyes  of  blue  !)  There  were  a 
hundred  shapes  and  shades  in  the  air  above  and  around 
me.  I  could  have  rested  there  a  century  in  that  delicious 
kie^  that  no  man  may  know  in  any  other  spot  on  earth. 

I  know  what  it  is  to  lie  down  on  the  desert  sand  in  the 
sunshine  when  the  air  is  cool  and  lifegiving,  and  the  sun- 
shine warm  and  heav^y.  I  know  what  it  is  to  swing  in 
my  hammock  on  a  long  sea,  with  the  breeze  well  off  on 
the  quarter  and  home  right  in  on  the  lee  bow.  I  have 
smoked  Tombak  in  silver  narghUehs  in  the  kiosks  of  Da- 
mascus, and  Stamboul  tobacco  by  the  sunny  Ade  of  the 
tomb  of  IJultan  Mahmoud  in  Constantinople.  I  have 
drank  lager-bier  with  the  stoutest  of  Prussians  in  Prussia, 
have  sipped  golden  Ivoume  and  flavored  it  with  the 
pleasantest  of  Swiss  tobacco  in  the  Alpine  valleys ;  I  have 
— ^I  have  smoked  tobacco  everywhere  that  my  wander- 
ings in  many  years  have  led  me,  many  kinds  and  flavors 
thereof  I  biow,  and  I  have  lounged,  and  dozed,  and 
dreamed,  and  slept  in  very  many  lands.  But  there  is  no 
spot  on  all  the  world's  sur&ce  to  which  I  look  back  with 
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a  memory  of  sach  perfect  calm  delight,  sooh  imdistnrbed 
repose  of  mind  aad  body  as  the  shop-front  of  Suleiman 
Effendi  in  the  bazaar  within  the  chains  in  Curo  the  Vic- 
torious. 

Seated  there  one  afternoon,  I  saw  old  Selim  Pasha  stalk 
by  followed  by  his  retainers,  and  by  diligent  questioning 
I  got  from  Suleiman  enough  to  confirm  a  story  I  had  be» 
fore  heard,  on  what  I  supposed  good  authority.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  persuade  a  Mussulman  to  repeat  a  story 
of  his  neighbor's  wives.  Scarcely  ever,  indeed,  is  a  female 
name  mentioned  by  their  lips.  Li  &ct,  not  in  one  instance 
in  a  hundred  does  a  man  know  the  names  of  his  most  in- 
timate friend's  wives,  or  any  of  them.  The  hareem  is  a 
forbidden  subject  of  conversation  under  all  circumstances, 
and  to  ask  a  Moslem  if  his  wife  is  well  would  be  insulting 
and  unpardonable. 

The  romance  of  the  hareem  is  well-nigh  ended  ferever. 
But  once  in  a  while  a  true  history  comes  out  with  start- 
ling effect,  as  its  incidents  become  known,  and  we  begin 
to  fimcy  the  days  of  the  Arabian  Nights  not  wholly  gone. 
Such  is  this  story  of  Selih  Pasha,  governor  of  Upper 
Egypt  under  Mohammed  AIL 

He  was  a  Circassian  slave,  in  high  &vor  under  that 
great  prince.  Young,  noble,  ardent,  and  brave,  he  won 
the  affection  of  his  master  and  lord,  and  was  always  near 
his  heart.  Well  he  might  be.  No  hand  was  so  cunning 
with  the  sword,  so  firm  on  the  rejn,  so  stead&st  in  the 
battle.  No  foot  was  so  strong  in  the  stirrup,  so  swift  to 
do  his  master's  wiU,  so  constant  at  the  palace  door.  Step 
by  step  he  rose,  as  slaves  often  rise  in  the  East>  fix>m  his 
low  estate  to  honor,  wealth,  and  fiune.  Still  he  was  young, 
and  still  unmarried.  Whether  in  the  restless  dream  of 
his  ambition,  for  he  was  ambitious,  there  were  ever  min- 
gled memories  of  his  mountain  home  and  the  beloved 
ones  o£  his  infant  years,  whether  in  the  battle  under  the 
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P3rramicls  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  mother  as  he  had 
heard  it  in  &r-off  Circassia,  calling  him  back  to  a  peace- 
fbl  home,  whether  in  the  desert  fray,  when  the  son  was 
hot  on  his  head,  and  the  &int  blood  lay  heavy  in  his 
heart,  he  remembered  the  cool  breezes  that  nsed  to  steal 
down  from  the  snow-capped  momitains,  and  the  delicioQS 
streams  that  mormmred  at  his  feet  in  long  gone  yearsi 
none  may  tell  now.  I  have  sometimes  thoo^t  that  even 
now,  when  he  is  old  and  gray  and  passes  feebly  along  the 
streets  <^  Cairo,  snrroonded  by  his  hordes  of  attendants, 
those  memories  must  haxmt  him  with  fearful  power. 

He  had  never  loved.  The  old  viceroy  was  of  a  gentle 
torn  of  mind  occasionally,  and  he  bethought  him  to  make 
Selim's  home  a  happier  one.  He  knew  a  young  and 
strangely  beautiful  woman,  who  would  be  worth  his 
loving.  True,  she  had  lain  in  his  own  arms,  and  was  his 
slave ;  but  his  embraces  were  forced.  She  did  not  love 
him,  and  oriental  custom  permitted  and  sanctioned  the 
giving  her  to  his  slave  Selhn  as  his  wife.  Her  &me  had 
already  reached  his  ears,  and  he  had  sometimes  wished  to 
see  her.  She  had  seen  him.  Had  watched  fix>m  the  lat- 
tices when  he  came  and  went,  had  waved  unknown,  un- 
counted kisses  to  the  splendid  soldier,  the  young  and 
noble  slave.  It  was  a  mom^it  of  untold  joy  to  her  when 
she  learned  that  she  was  free  from  the  hated  embraces  of 
the  old  pasha,  and  was  to  be  the  wife  of  Selim.  He  was 
her  first  and  only  love. 

Love  is  not  here  what  men  call  love  in  cold  western 
climates.  This  is  the  land  where  love  climbs  turrets, 
scales  fortresses,  swims  rivers,  destroys  cities.  This  is  the 
land  of  Helen  and  Cleopatra. 

Great  was  the  rejoidng  in  Cairo  the  Beautiful,  when  the 
wedding  was  announced,  and  great  the  preparation  for  its 
celebration.  Selim  was  most  glad  of  all.  Prom  a  hun- 
dred directions  came  tales  of  the  beauty  and  lovdiness  of 
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his  promised  bride,  for  although  no  men's  eyes  eyer  saw 
her  &ce,  it  was  not  difficult  through  other  men's  wives  to 
hear  every  line  of  her  features  described,  and,  though  all 
this  was  fifty  years  ago,  there  are  many  whom  I  have  seen 
who  remember  the  splendor  of  that  beauty  as  described 
by  those  who  had  seen  it.  She  was  of  the  rare  mould  of 
the  eastern  Venus,  a  worthy  representative  of  Helen  the 
beautiful.  She  was  not  tall,  but  exquisitely  formed,  her 
limbs  the  very  soul  of  grace,  her  eyes  wells  of  love  and 
glory,  her  lips  the  ruby  portals  of  maddening  kisses. 
Alas,  how  a  half  century  has  changed  the  beauty  of  Hafiza 
the  beloved  I 

He  could  not  see  her  &ce  tin  she  was  his  own.  Such 
is  the  eastern  custom.  The  man  knows  nothing  of  the 
features  of  his  bride  until  she  is  shut  up  in  his  house  and 
left  to  his  care  and  love.  That  is  a  fearful  moment  for 
the  wife  when  her  features  are  for  the  first  time  exposed 
to  his  gaze. 

Great  were  the  fbasts  and  magnificent  the  presents 
which  did  honor  to  the  nuptials.  Mohammed  Ali  loaded 
them  with  his  bounty,  and  Cairo  rang  with  music,  laugh- 
ter, and  song,  from  the  citadel  to  the  gate  of  the  Ezbe- 
kieh,  as  the  procession  marched  in  state  from  the  royal 
residence  to  the  palace  of  Selim,  where  he  waited  her 
coming. 

They  were  alone  together,  and  he  knelt  before  her  and 
with  trembling  hands  threw  back  the  vail  that  hid  her 
lB*om  his  eager  gaze. 

He  had  not  dreamed  of  it,  it  was  so  gloriously  beauti- 
ful. Her  forehead  was  white  as  the  forehead  he  saw 
when  he  did  dream  of  his  mother,  and  her  eyes  were 
bluer  and  deeper  than  the  sky  of  Araby  the  Blessed. 
The  brown  hwr  rolled  back  like  a  river  of  jewels  from 
her  splendid  head,  and  her  lips  were — ^he  thought  not  of 
her  lips  an  instant  after  they  had  whispered  **  Selim,  my 
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beloved,"  and  she  lay  close  ag^nst  his  breast  and  wept 
the  life  of  her  joy  ont  on  his  heart. 

What  strange  thrill  was  that  that  shot  through  hm 
brain  when  she  spoke,  and  made  him  dasp  her  doser  to 
his  breast?  It  was  a  voice  he  had  heard  in  all  his 
dreams.  It  was  a  voice  he  had  loved  in  all  his  wander- 
ings. Doubtless  it  was  the  prophet's  goodness  that  bad 
permitted  him  to  hear  her  speak  who  was  to  be  his  wife, 
though  he  did  not  know  it  then. 

But  what  was  there  in  that  blue  eye  that  so  bewildered 
him.  Had  he  seen  her  in  dreams  as  well  as  heard  her 
voice? 

Hiey  spoke  of  all  the  past  and  tried  to  open  v^  the 
vistas  of  their  early  years,  each  to  the  other's  gaze. 

She  was  from  Circassia. 

And  he  I 

She  remembered  her  home.  It  was  in  a  valley  of  the 
fairest  part  of  that  land  and  a  stream  of  water  flowed 
down  by  the  door  and  dashed  over  rocks  a  hundred  yards 
below. 

How  like  his  boyhood's  home  1 

Never  had  the  names  of  fiuniliar  places  seemed  to  him 
so  musical  as  they  now  sounded  from  her  lips. 

But  when  she  named  her  &ther  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
and  at  her  mother's  name  he  called  on  Allah  I 

Like  a  flood  swept  over  him  the  terrible  discovery. 
He  seized  her  in  his  arms,  tore  from  her  bosom  the  cov- 
ering that  concealed  a  mark  he  remembered  in  childhood, 
and  thrust  her  from  him  with  a  cry  of  anguish. 

She  was  his  sister! 

SeHm  Pasha  sought  service  in  a  distant  field  and  lived 
to  be  an  old  man,  and  withal  to  become  a  tyrant  His 
sister  married  another  man,  and  is  still  resident  in  Cairo, 
where  Selim  Pasha  also  resides  since  he  ceased  to  be  gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Egypt. 
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The  story  is  fhlly  credited  in  Cairo,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  its  correctness.  I  give  it  on  the  fidth  of 
the  shop-front  of  Suleiman  Effendi  in  the  bazaars  within 
the  chains. 

There  was  another  spot,  outside  the  walls  of  Cairo,  to 
which  I  was  accustomed  to  resort  with  Miriam  in  the  af- 
ternoons, to  watch  the  sunset  beyond  the  pyramids. 
There,  on  the  last  evening  of  our  stay  in  Cairo,  we  rode 
with  Whitely,  who  had  now  joined  us. 

It  is  a  high  hill  of  pottery,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
commanding  the  desert  eastward,  as  well  as  the  Nile 
valley. 

Forever,  in  this  miserable  land,  you  are  interrupted  in 
your  holiest  thoughts  by  something  that  drives  sentiment 
to  the  winds.  If  you  see  a  fine  marble,  a  splendid  col- 
umn, lying  in  the  dust,  a  stone  covered  with  hieroglyphics, 
or  any  thing  on  which  your  eye  rests  with  interest,  it  is 
certain  that  before  your  thoughts  are  fkirly  in  the  train 
you  wii^,  some  Arab  woman  will  be  sitting  on  it,  with  a 
girl  kneeling  before  her,  while  she  investigates  the  con- 
tents of  her  bushy  hair  with  her  fingers.  In  the  most 
splendid  mosks  you  see  the  most  filthy  persons;  and 
even  in  the  gorgeous  mosk  of  Mohammed  Ali,  where 
silver  itself  seems  out  of  place,  half  naked  and  vilely  dirty 
Arabs  lounge  in  and  out  with  curious  eyes,  making  the 
air  foul  with  their  presence.  The  miserable,  abject, 
wretched  appearance  of  nine  tenths  of  the  population  of 
Bgypt  beggars  description.  Clothing  they  have  almost 
none,  and  such  as  they  have  but  adds  to  the  misery  of 
their  looks. 

I  saw  a  man  bathing  near  the  base  of  the  hill.  When 
he  came  from  the  water  and  took  up  his  solitary  garment 
to  put  it  on  it  was  ludicrous  to  see  his  perplexity.  Some- 
where in  it  there  was,  or  had  been,  a  hole,  intended  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  hb  head,  but  he  could  not  find  it 
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among  the  others.  He  tried  it  once,  and  it  went  through 
the  wrong  place.  He  tried  it  again  with  no  better  sac- 
cess.  I  left  him  trying  it.  I  doubt  whether  he  ever  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  brief  twilight  hastened  along.  The  camel-train 
from  Suez  came  more  rapidly,  but  its  end  stretched  &r 
away  toward  the  desert.  On  the  western  horizon  the 
hiajestic  outlines  of  the  pyramids  broke  the  line ;  Ceph- 
renes,  as  always,  looking  over  Cheops. 

I  had  devoted  much  time  that  day  to  a  task  set  for 
myself  in  Cairo— seeking  some  memorial  of  the  burial- 
place  of  John  Ledyard,  the  American  traveler.  I  knew 
only  that  he  died  in  a  convent ;  and  in  my  former  visit  I 
had  inquired  at  all  the  convents,  but  utterly  in  vain.  No 
records,  no  books,  notes,  minutes — nothing  remained  of 
him.  I  found  an  old  man,  one  about  old  enough  to  have 
been  there  when  he  died,  and  I  talked  with  him;  but  his 
wits  were  wandering,  and  he  was  of  no  nse  to  me. 

It  was  only  left  to  me  to  stand,  as  on  this  hill,  and  sweep 
my  eyes  around  the  city  walls,  and  know  that  of  this  dust 
his  dust  formed  part.  That  somewhere  beneath  the 
changing  mounds  that  stout  heart  was  loosed  of  all  its 
bands.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  hope,  never-to-be-aatisfied 
ambition.  Lo !  here  the  end  of  it  all — death  among 
strangers,  and  burial  among  dogs  I 

I  did  not  heed  that  evening  stole  over  us,  as  we  sat  on 
the  mound  of  broken  pottery.  Two  skulls  lay  white  and 
ghastly  in  the  moonlight,  and  sundry  powerless  bones  of 
human  limbs  scattered  here  and  there  around  us,  as  if 
dogs  had  dragged  them  from  graves. 

Probably  no  soil  on  the  earth's  sur&ce  has  been  so  often 
made  over  in  the  image  of  God  as  this  same  soil  of  Egypt; 
and  that  has  sanctified  it.  It  is  this  that  makes  hallowed 
ground.  It  is  not  because  Abraham  was  here ;  not  be- 
cause old  Israel  was  here;  not  because  the  Pharaohs 
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shook  off  this  clay  from  their  sandals ;  not  becanse  Solon, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Herodotus,  or  a  hundred  other  philoso- 
phers and  historians  have  walked  along  these  banks;  not 
even  because  Mary  and  her  holy  Child  sat  under  the  diade 
of  the  trees  of  the  valley.  Not  for  any  one,  nor  all  these 
things  that  I  honor  and  love  it. 

^^  Why  then?"  said  Miriam;  and  for  the  first  time  I 
knew  that  I  had  been  thinking  aloud. 

*'  Listen,  my  child,  and  I  will  tell  you.  More  than  three 
thousand  years  ago  there  was  a  scene  just  here  that  you 
have  often  read  of,  but  perhaps  have  never  before  fiiUy 
appreciated.  You  see  that  rocky  hill,  and  the  desert  road 
around  its  base.  You  see  the  camels  treading  it  with  slow 
steps.  It  is  now  forty  centuries  since  the  grandson  of  Noah 
broke  that  path  in  tiie  sand,  and  left  the  first  human  foot- 
prints on  it.  It  was  then,  as  now,  bright  sand.  The  foot 
of  Misraim  sank  deep  in  it.  That  rock  was  then  as  brown 
and  red  as  now,  and  the  shadow  fell  in  the  morning  on 
the  shore  of  the  great  river  as  it  fell  to-day.  Then  the 
pathway  was  worn ;  and  year  by  year,  and  century  by 
century,  the  sand  grew  hard  under  frequent  footsteps, 
and  men  by  millions  had  trodden  it  down. 

"At  length  there  came  over  that  road  a  caravan,  in  which 
there  were  men  of  stately  presence  and  women  of  rare 
and  glorious  beauty.  They  knew  not,  the  Egyptians 
knew  not,  the  world  knew  not,  that  in  that  procession 
was  more  of  royalty,  more  of  magnificence,  more  of  splen- 
dor, than  all  the  courts  of  all  the  Pharaohs  could  boast, 
though  it  was  but  the  train  of  an  old  and  worn  man,  with 
his  sons  and  their  descendants,  seeking  the  &ce  of  a  lost 
son  and  brother  who  had  risen  to  power  and  pomtion  in 
the  land  of  Egypt.  They  paused  yonder  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  and  waited  for  messengers  from  the  palace  to 
direct  their  footsteps  to  a  resting-place.  Examine  them 
more  closely.    The  old  man,  the  &ther  of  the  three-score 
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and  ten  who  snrronnd  him,  is  of  kingly  presence  and 
bearing,  his  eye  looking  as  it  learned  to  look  when  he 
once  saw  heaven  open  and  the  angels  of  God  entering  its 
brilliant  portals.  His  sons  were  giant  men ;  every  man  fit 
to  be  &.ther  of  a  race  of  kings.  It  is  of  those  sons  I  would 
speak.  There  was  stalwart  Jadah,  the  lion  of  his  fiunily ; 
there  was  the  mighty  Reaben,  and  the  cruel  Simeon; 
there  was  the  beloved  Benjamin ;  and,  while  they  wait, 
the  first  lord  of  Egypt,  attended  by  a  royal  train,  comes 
to  meet  them,  and  throws  his  arms  around  the  old  man's 
neck,  and  kneels  before  him  for  his  blessing.  Yes,  the 
air  that  is  so  still  around  us  now,  that  lies  so  calmly  on 
this  desert  plain,  has  heard  the  voice  of  Joseph,  and  has 
trembled  on  the  lips  of  IsraeL 

*^  There  is  no  point  in  all  the  history  of  the  race  of  man 
that  possesses  to  me  a  more  profound  interest  than  this. 
A  century  before,  the  altar  of  Abraham  among  the  oaks 
of  Mamre  was  the  only  altar  on  earth  erected  to  the  true 
God.  And  now,  while  those  two  embraced,  and  the  group 
gathered  closely  around  them,  yonder,  on  the  sand  of  the 
desert,  within  the  sound  of  the  feeble  voice  of  Jacob, 
stood  every  man  that  was  living  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth 
who  acknowledged  and  worshiped  the  Gk>d  that  made  it. 

'^  But  it  is  not  this  that  sanctifies  the  land  to  me.  Tears 
fled  apace  in  those  old  days,  and  men  lived,  loved,  and 
died,  much  as  they  now  do.  A  century  passed  away 
after  this  scene  of  whidi  I  have  spoken.  The  bones  of 
Joseph  lay  waitmg  the  exodus.  But,  somewhere  in  this 
dust  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  somewhere  along  this  narrow 
strip  of  land,  lay  the  dead  dust  of  Judah,  of  Levi,  of 
Simeon,  of  Manasseh,  and  Ephraim,  and  of  the  beloved 
Benjamin.  Think  of  it.  This  that  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
this  grain  of  dust,  may  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  the 
day  that  throbbed  against  the  heart  of  Joseph ;  may  have 
grasped  the  sword  of  Judah ;  may  have  felt  the  pressure 
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of  the  hands  of  blind  old  Jacob.  Tes ;  this  yery  dost 
may  have  heard  syllabled  those  sublime  prophecies  that 
told  of  the  glories  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  the  coming  of 
their  Lord  at  last.  We  will  follow  some  day  the  dost 
that  is  not  here,  and  seek  it  among  the  flowers  of  Canaan. 
Bat,  now,  I  think  this  delicate  mimosa,  this  tree  of  rare 
and  beantifol  foliage,  most  have  spnmg  first  from  the 
dost  of  Benjamin,  and  that  stately  lebbek  may  have 
fonnd  root  over  the  grave  of  Simeon.  None  but  a  palm 
could  grow  of  dost  that  formed  the  lion-heart  of  Judah. 
It  is  this  that  makes  Egypt  sacred  to  me.  They  are 
somewhere  here,  all  those  eleven  giant  sons  of  Jacob ;  all 
here  in  the  valley,  within  sound  of  the  cannon  from  yon- 
der citadeL 

^^  Nay,  more  than  this.  Not  alone  the  &thers  of  that 
mighty  race  lie  in  this  soil,  but  their  mothers  as  well. 
There  were  fiur  and  beautiful  women  that  lay  in  the  arms 
of  those  stout  men,  whose  lips  were  accustomed  to  their 
caresses,  whose  arms  often  enfolded  them,  on  whose  &ii 
breasts  they  laid  their  flowing  locks.  Somewhere  under 
this  ground,  lies  the  queenly  wife  of  Joseph ;  and  some- 
where here  the  dark-eyed  wife  of  Ephraim.  Perhaps  they 
are  not  dust.  Perhaps— does  it  not  startle  you  to  think 
of  it — ^perhaps,  ten  feet  below  this  very  spot  where  we  sit, 
stem,  solemn,  calm,  as  in  his  life,  four  thousand  years 
ago,  lies  the  tall  form  and  massive  ann  of  Judah ;  his 
features  set  in  that  last  long  gaze  with  which  he  looked 
into  the  loving  eyes  of  Joseph  bending  over  him.  What 
would  you  give  to  see  that  look  of  love  and  penitence  ?" 

^'  Let  us  dig,*'  exclaimed  Miriam. 

*' Perhaps  beneath  us  lies  the  fragile  form  of  the  young 
maiden  that  loved  Manasseh.  I  have  sometimes  thought  of 
her,  and  wondered  that  no  one  else  had  named  or  thought 
of  the  mother  of  Machir.  She  was — she  was — ^let  us  im- 
agine it— the  daughter  of  Benjamin,  a  girl  of  fiur  and  splen- 
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did  beauty.  In  the  long  moonligfat  nights  of  S^ypt,  the 
light  of  yonder  moon,  that  rests  now  on  the  Mokattam 
hills,  Joseph  and  his  brother  walked  together  and  looked  at 
the  crags  of  that  same  hill,  and  the  dder  told  the  yomiger 
of  the  beaaty  and  majesty  of  their  queenly  mother,  ^vidiom 
Benjamin  never  knew,  and  of  her  gentleness;  and  how,  in 
her  young  girihood,  a  shepherdess  on  the  plains  of  the 
East,  she  won  their  fether's  heart ;  and  how  old  Jacob,  in 
his  age,  was  yet  willing  to  serve  her  fiither  seven  years 
of  his  life  for  the  love  he  bare  her,  that  made  the  years 
seem  but  as  days;  and  how,  in  her  glad  beauty,  she  was 
like — so  very  like — to  Rachel,  his  own  beloved  daughter, 
that  was  in  the  grove  behind  them ;  and  then,  to  see  his 
mother  once  agam,  to  look  into  her  dear  eyes  again,  to 
think  himself  not  now  the  lord  of  Egypt,  but  the  boy 
of  Canaan,  he  called  to  him  the  daughter  of  his  brother, 
and  she  came,  closely  followed  by  Manasseh,  and  he 
looked  into  her  black  fiithomless  eyes,  and  took  her  hands 
in  his,  and  as  he  sat  by  the  fountain,  looked  up  at  her^ 
tall,  slender  form  and  speaking  &ce,  and  fimded  that  he 
saw  the  dawn  that  always  shone  on  the  brow  of  his  dead 
mother.  When  she  looked  thus,  he  knew  that  it  was 
love  of  him  that  shone  on  her  forehead  from  her  radiant 
eyes ;  but  whom  could  this  child  love  ? 

"  *  Thou  hast  never  loved  yet,  Rachel  ?♦ 

"  *  I  love  Manasseh.' 

"  No  simpler  story  could  be  told ;  none  more  full  of 
meaning.  The  brothers  smiled  each  in  the  other's  eyes, 
and  so  it  was  all  settled,  and  they  left  the  young  lovers 
in  the  grove,  and  the  moon  went  onward  from  the  Mo- 
kattam hills  to  the  pyramids. 

"It  was  a  royal  wedding.  Never  was  such  before  or 
since  in  Egypt,  as  that  when  Joseph's  son  married  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin.  Doubtless,  as  now,  they  made 
procesdons  in  the  streets,  and  there  was  much  of  pomp 
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and  ceremony,  and  the  pyramids  and  the  eastern  hills 
were  lit  with  the  blaze  of  beacons,  that  told  all  Egypt, 
from  Elephantine  to  the  sea,  that  their  lord  and  bene&ctor 
rejoiced  in  his  palace.  Perhaps  she  slmnbers  here !  Who 
knows  how  near  ns  are  the  beloved  features  that  wear  in 
death  the  look  that  Rachel  wore  when  she  closed  her 
dark  eyes  at  Bethlehem. 

^^  Laugh  who  will,  but  this  is  no  land  for  laughing  at  even 
these  imaginations.  Tour  veriest  skeptic  in  antiquity 
stands  respectully  before  the  doors  of  modem  tombs  that 
are  opened  here,  and  admits  the  reckoning  of  forty  cen- 
turies, while  the  stoutest  arguments  of  infidelity  are 
directed,  not  at  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  remains 
we  have  found  here,  but  at  their  want  of  antiquity.  No 
man  disputes  that  they  are  at  least  four  thousand  years 
old.  The  only  other  claim  is  that  they  are  nearer  forty 
thousand.  It  is  well  known  that  mummies  have  been 
taken  from  the  tombs  of  the  valley  that  must  ante-date 
the  Exodus.  There  is  one  standing  in  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Abbott,  in  New  Tork,  that  is  of  the  period  of  Moses 
and  Aaron — ^a  woman  who,  from  her  princely  titles,  may 
well  have  been  one  who  had  seen  the  great  lawgiver, 
and  had  stood  by  the  bones  of  Joseph.  Why  then 
doubt  that  in  some  great  tomb  under  this  ground,  in 
some  mighty  room  built  by  the  servants  of  Joseph,  some 
cavernous  sepulchre  whose  arches  are  on  granite  columns 
set  in  the.  solid  rock,  stand,  side  by  side,  eleven  grand 
sarcophagi,  carved  with  the  names  that  the  high  priest 
of  the  temple  wore  on  his  ephod,  and  in  them,  man  by 
man,  waiting  in  solemn  silence  the  voice  of  Joseph  and 
the  angel,  lie  Judah  and  his  brethren ! 

I  am  aware  that  some  persons,  reasoning  from  a  pas- 
sage in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Acts,  hold  that  the  twelve 
sons  of  Jacob  were  brought  up  into  Canaan  by  the 
Israelites  when  they  brought  up  the  bone^  of  Joseph. 
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It  is  certainly  very  improbable  that  Moses  would  omit 
such  an  important  item  in  his  history  of  the  pilgrimage, 
when  he  carefully  speaks  of  the  body  of  Joseph  and 
its  &te.  In  Exodus  xiii  19,  the  reason  for  removing 
Joseph  is  ^ven  as  the  oath  he  had  himself  required,  and 
certunly  had  his  brethren  been  removed  their  translation 
would  here  be  alluded  to. 

The  passage  in  Acts  is  not  historical,  nor  intended  to 
be  so,  for  it  is  manifestly  incorrect  in  other  respects. 

*'  So  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt  and  died,  he  and 
our  &thers,  and  were  carried  over  into  Syohem,  and  laid 
in  the  sepulchre  that  Abraham  bought  for  a  sum  of 
money  of  the  sons  of  Emmor,  the  &ther  of  Sychem." 

Jacob  was  not  carried  over  into  Syohem,  nor  did 
Abraham  buy  the  sepulchre.  There  is  probably  an  in- 
terpolation here,  or  some  error  in  the  early  copies  of 
Luke's  manuscript.  No  tradition  now  exists  at  or  near 
Sychem  that  the  patriarchs  were  buried  there.  A  learned 
Jewish  Rabbi,  to  whom  I  have  lately  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject, tells  me  that  he  has  no  idea  tiiat  the  patriarchs, 
other  than  Joseph,  were  ever  removed  from  Egypt. 

I  have  already  wandered  on  beyond  what  I  said  in  my 
preachment  to  Mriam  and  WMtely,  and  the  curious  gap- 
ing donkey-boys,  who  seemed  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
unexpected  eloquence  of  Howajji  Braheem. 

From  the  &v  past  to  the  &t  future,  the  change  of 
thought  is  necessarily  instantaneous.  The  mind  rests 
with  intense  interest  on  a  point  in  that  fiiture,  which  is 
the  only  one  that  human  foresight  can  with  any  certidnty 
fix — ^I  mean  the  day  when  God  shall  sunamon  up  the  dead 
of  this  valley  to  stand  amoifg  the  living  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. What  an  awakening  will  tiiat  be!  I  know 
no  spot  on  all  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  where  the  scene 
will  be  like  this.  The  followers  of  the  prophet,  the 
swarthy  Bedouins,  the  black  Nubians,  the  bearded  Turks, 
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and  the  pale  Circassians — millions  on  millions  will  rise 
from  this  dost  which  contains  their  generations  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  start  in  horror  to  find  the  places 
from  which,  in  their  proud  self-religion,  they  drove  all 
other  creeds  as  £dse  and  infidel,  already  occupied,  crowd- 
ed, and  overflowing  with  the  men  of  Memphis  and  an- 
dent  On !  The  men  of  the  Pharaohs  will  see  among 
their  dark-browed  host  a  few  tall  forms  and  calm  fitces 
uplifted  to  the  heavens,  and  will  be  awed  to  silence  at  the 
majestic  appearance  of  the  men  they  trampled  on  and 
despised.  The  very  sand  of  the  desert  will  spring  to 
life.  If  it  could  but  now  do  so !  If  the  lips  that  are  dust 
here  now  under  my  feet  would  but  syllable  words ! 

At  length  my  arrangements  were  complete.  The  tents 
were  pronounced  perfect.  The  same  servants  enlisted  for 
a  Sjrrian  journey,  and  I  sent  them  with  the  heavy  lug- 
gage to  Alexandria,  where  I  overtook  them  the  next  day. 
A  week  after  that,  our  camp  shone  in  the  white  moon- 
light on  the  shore  outside  the  walls  of  Joppa,  and  I  be- 
gan my  TENT  UFB  IK  THE  HOLY^  LAHD. 
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SKETCH  OP  THE  HISTOEY,  EEHGION,  AND  WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE  OP  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 


L— HISTORY. 

Hb  who  would  maintain  that  any  one  of  the  oriental  nations  is 
older  than  all  others^  must  be  prepared  to  combat  the  theoticB  of 
various  scholars,  supported  with  an  amount  of  learning,  ingenuity, 
and  earnestness,  sufficient  to  appaU  any  one  but  a  thorough  student 
in  eastern  languages,  literature,  and  history.  That  the  Sanscrit  is 
the  root  of  all  languages,  may  seem  plausible  untQ  a  Hindoo  scholar 
demolishes  our  theory,  with  what  is  probably  very  inteHigiUe  to 
him,  but  is  all  Sndoo  to  us.  That  Nineveh  was  bmlt  dose  by,  and 
dose  after  the  tower  of  Babel,  is  certaiuly  a  veiy  probable  idea, 
until  some  learned  Brahmin  or  Chinaman  shows  you  up  a  dty 
that  must  antedate  the  creation  itsd^  if  Blshq>  Usher's  chronol- 
ogy be  correct,  and  proves  his  creed  thereabouts  by  a  mass  of  strange 
characters  and  inscriptions,  pages  of  black  letter  work  and  oriental 
roots,  sooner  than  attempt  any  argument  against  whidi  you,  unless 
much  set  in  your  opinions,  rather  yield  at  once,  and  a^bnit  that  it 
must  be  true,  and  all  that  must  prove  something. 

It  is  unsafe,  therefore  to  whi^)er,  even  privatdy,  to  your  fid^d, 
that  Egypt  is  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world.  I  tried  it  once,  on 
the  quarter-deck  of  a  steamer,  in  the  moonlight  of  an  evening  at 
sea,  running  down  the  banks.  A  learned  pundit  overiieard  me, 
and  knodced  me  down,  in  the  saloon,  an  hour  afterward,  when  I 
went  below  for  coffee  and  a  bone,  with  such  an  array  of  Sinaitio 
and  Semitic,  Cuneiform  and  no  form  inscriptions^  all  whidi  he  drew 
on  the  mahogany  with  weak  black-tea — no  sugar  in  it — and  the 
point  <^  a  silver  fork,  and  having  got  me  down,  there  was  no  let- 
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up  tin  I  admitted  that  Egypt  was  the  yoimgest  of  the  old  xuition^ 
beyond  a  doubt^  and  so  got  rid  of  him. 

But  Egypt  is  the  &ther  of  nationsy  for  aU  that^  and  fix)m  Egypt 
Greek  and  European  dvilization  traces  its  genealogy,  nor  is  it  poe- 
able  to  show  that  Egyptian  mythology,  philosophy,  or  life,  had  its 
origin  in  any  other  nation  known  to  history,  or  to  that  geology  of 
histoiyi  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expression,  which  digs  among 
the  bones  of  nations,  the  accumulated  strata  of  the  early  years,  for 
relics  of  Megatherian  nations,  or  shapes  and  moulds  of  extinct 
and  unrecorded  dynasties  and  races. 

Chronology  is  at  fiuilt  in  the  years  that  immediate^  succeed  the 
deluge^  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  erred  in  our 
commonly-receiYed  chronologioal  tables  in  the  space  of  time  which 
followed  that  event  and  preceded  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt 

Herodotus  relates,  that  the  name  of  the  first  king  of  Egypt  was 
Minis,  and  Diodorus  also  states,  that  he  succeeded  the  gods  and 
heroes  who  had  previously  reigned.  Herodotus  adds,  that  in  his 
reign  the  whole  of  Egypt^  except  the  province  of  Thebes^  was  a 
marsh,  or  in  other  words,  that  what  we  call  the  Delta,  was  then  in 
process  of  formation.  This  places  the  time  of  that  monarch  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  Abraham.  Of  course  the  authority  of  He- 
rodotus was  but  the  tradition  of  Egypt,  when  he  was  there,  about 
B.a  450,  but  that  was  It  time  when  the  monumental  records  were 
read  vrith  ease  by  aU  the  learned  men  of  Egypt,  and  the  story  of 
Menes  is  therefore  entitled  to  more  attention  than  the  vague  tra- 
ditions of  the  heroes  and  the  gods  who  preceded  him. 

It  has  been  by  some  siq>posed,  that  Menes  was  identical  with 
Misraim,  the  gr^dson  of  Noah  and  the  son  of  Ham,  to  whom 
Egypt  fen  as  an  inheritance,  and  whence  it  derived  a  name  weU 
known  in  Scripture,  and  preserved  to  this  day  in  the  Arabic  name 
of  Cairo,  which  is  MusR.  Others  have  supposed,  that  Mmes, 
which  signifies  eternal^  vna  a  figurative  name,  designed  originaUy 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  race  was  without  beginning,  or  possi- 
bly that  it  had  its  beginning  firom  Tme  Etibnai.. 

Of  the  time  between  M^'"^'*"  and  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in 
Egypt,  we  are  almost  destitute  of  any  cotemporary  record,  either 
in  Scripture  or  on  stone. 

Colonel  Howard  Yyse,  an  energetic  Englishman,  who,  by  his 
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ezcayations  in  1847,  discovered  more  of  value  to  history  in  Hbe 
pyramids  of  Egypt  than  had  been  found  for  two  thousand  yean 
before,  in  forcing  his  way  through  the  heart  of  the  great  pyramid 
above  the  king's  chamber,  and  opening  room  after  room,  which 
had  been  left  above  that  chamber  to  relieve  it  of  the  superincum- 
bent weight  that  would  otherwise  have  rested  on  its  top,  found 
the.cartouche  of  Suphis  or  Cheops  scrawled  on  the  rocks,  which  no 
eye  but  his  had  seen  since  the  day  they  were  laid  there. 

This  scrawl  of  an  idle  workman,  with  red  chalk  or 
earth,  on  a  stone  that  he  sat  on  while  he  ate  his  onion 
and  bread  at  noon,  is  a  solitary  memorial  of  the  grand- 
eur of  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  pyramid. 

In  Dr.  Abbott's  collection  there  is  a  heavy  golden 
signet  ring,  found  in  a  tomb  near  the  pyramid,  which 
bears  the  same  cartouche,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics 
of  antiquity  extant,  as  possibly  having  been  wpm  on  the  royal 
finger  of  the  same  Cheops. 

These,  and  one  or  two  opened  tombs  near  the  pyramid,  are 
the  only  monumental  confirmations  of  ancient  history  wich  give 
the  name  of  Cheops  as  the  founder  of  the  great  pyramid  of 
Ghizeh. 

Colonel  Vyse  opened  also  the  third  pyramid.  Herodotus  as- 
cribes it  to  My cerinus.  Colonel  Yyse  found  in  it  a  broken  mummy 
case  and  some  bones  of  a  mummy.  Fortunately  the  upper  board 
of  the  case  was  preserved,  and  on  it  in  plain  characters — ^hiero- 
glyphic, of  course — ^was  the  name  of  this  monarch,  in  connection 
with  the  usual  title  given  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  on  the  monu- 
ments. The  cofiSn-board  and  the  bones  of  this  monarch  lie  now 
on  a  shelf  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  second  pyramid  oi  Ghizeh,  next  in  size  to  that  of  Cheops, 
and  somewhat  higher  in  &ct,  fix)m  standing  on  higher  ground, 
was  built  by  a  monarch  variously  styled  in  ancient  history  Cephren, 
Chemmes,  Sensaophis,  and  Cephrenes.  He  was  a  brother  of 
Cheops.  Myoerinus  was  the  son  of  Cheops.  In  the  tombs  imme- 
diately around  the  three  chief  pyramids  of  Ghizeh  the  name  of 
Cheops  and  the  names  of  other  xmknown  kings  (as  yet  unde- 
ciphered  or  untranslated)  have  been  discovered ;  while  that  of  My- 
cerinus  is  found  in  one  of  the  smaller  pyramids  not  &r  distant  The 
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Other  pyramids  scattered  abDg  the  west  bank  of  the  inie  ^ 
unmarked,  or,  if  oontaining  namea^  are  of  miknown  date. 

These,  then,  are  the  only  monuments  of  the  period  heSotre  Abra- 
ham that  we  are  possessed  o^  and  from  these  slender  materials  we 
are  left  to  ocmstmct  a  history  of  the  nation  to  an  ind^mte  space 
of  time. 

Manetho  and  other  ancient  historians  of  Egypt  affbrd  ns  no  aid, 
since  they  giro  no  anthority  for  their  stories^  and  are  too  often 
contradicted  by  the  existing  mcmnmentB. 

Of  the  date,  period,  and  d^Mirtore  from  Egypt  of  the  dynasty 
called  the  Shepherd  Kings,  we  have  no  other  information  thui  this^ 
that  if  sudi  a  dynasty  did  ezist^  it  was  in  the  period  we  are  now 
writing  oil 

During  the  period  of  from  fom:  to  eight  hundred  years,  Egypt- 
ian power  and  wealth  attained  an  unexampled  height  No  natkm 
in  the  world  so  advanced  in  the  arts  and  sciencee^  nor  is  tboe  any 
known  reUc  of  that  period,  or  of  any  period  approaching  it^  whidi 
compares  with  the  monuments  in  the  land  of  Menea  Whatever^ 
therefore,  may  be  asserted  of  Phoenician  or  other  origin  to  £|gypt- 
ian  arts  and  learning,  it  is  very  evident  that  at  a  point  of  time  two 
thousand  years  before  Christ  no  nation  in  the  world  rivaled  the 
sons  of  Misraim. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  at  this  tame  the  relig^n  or 
general  condition  of  the  people  was  material^  other  than  in  the 
days  of  Herodotus^  who  describes  them  so  minut^.  We  know 
that  they  akeady  built  temples  and  worshiped  the  buU  Apis,  and 
numerous  other  gods.  But  who  were  the  kmgs  of  i^ypt^  save 
oclj  those  three  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  ia  a  secret  in 
the  unrolled  scrolls  of  .history. 

Manetho  says  that  after  Menes  sixteen  kings  reigned  at  Tms  or 
Abydos,  and  when  Tms  fell  Thebes  arose  and  seventeen  kings 
reigned  there. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  which  part  of  Egypt  was  first  populously 
setded.  Herodotus's  account  of  the  marshy  condition  of  the  Delta 
is  not  without  foundation  in  reason,  for  we  find  the  obelisk  of 
HeHopolis  now  deeply  imbedded  in  the  ground  which  has  accu- 
mulated around  it  by  the  annual  d^>06its  of  the  Nile,  and  it  is  not 
nnlikely  that  the  remoter  and  dryer  r^[iona  of  Thebes  would  be 
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selected  as  the  ca|ntal  of  the  ooimtiy  and  the  resddenoe  of  the 
kings. 

It  is  probable  ihat  there  were  at  least  three  different  goyem- 
ments  in  Egypt  at  the  same  time.  One  at  Memphis  or  HeliopoliS) 
one  at  Thebes,  and  a  third  at  Elephantine,  the  first  cataract  There 
were  also  minor  commonities,  which  were  independent,  having 
their  owii  sovereigns,  as  at  Heradeopolis. 

Thus  much  of  the  dark  ages  before  Abraham. 

The  next  endeavor  of  history  is  to  fix  his  date.  But  this  can 
be  done  only  by  worldng  back  firom  a  known  point  The  monu- 
ments of  Eg^t  are  carved  v^ith  kings'  names,  and  we  are  able  to 
form  a  tolerably  correct  list  firom  the  time  of  Osirtasen  L  to  the 
days  of  the  Oeesars.  But  to  find  the  date  of  Osirtasen  we  must 
take  that  of  ShidiaV,  which  is  already  fixed,  and  go  backward. 
Egyptian  scholars  difier  vastly  on  this  chronology,  nor  is  it  possible 
to  affirm  who  is  correct  ^  Gardner  Wilkinson,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  certainly  not  inferior  to  any,  while  his  critical  skill  and  im- 
partial mmd  render  him  a  cooler  examiner  and  more  trustworthy 
guide  than  Lepsius,  fixes  Osirtasen  L  at  B.a  1740,  the  arrival  of 
Abraham  in  Egypt  beii^  at  1920,  while  Dr.  Sharpe  and  others 
suppose  that  this  obelisk  of  Heliopolis  erected  by  Osirtasen  may 
have  been  seen  by  the  Father  of  the  FaithfiiL 

This  monarch  erected  the  oldesl  portion  of  the  temple  of  Ea^- 
nak  at  Thebes,  and  firom  the  solitary  obelisk  which  remains  at 
HeHopoHs  it  iqspears  probable  that  he  adorned  and  beautified  that 
city,  vidiich  Abraham,  and  Jacob,  and  Josei^  visited.  Some  of 
the  tombs  at  Beni  Hassan  are  certainly  as  old  as  his  time.  From 
this  reign  vfe  date  the  oldest  existing  monuments  which  are  sculp- 
tured, both  in  the  upper  and  lower  country,  and  it  is  evident  that 
he  indnded  all  of  i^Tpt  in  his  dcnninions.  It  is  possible  that  he 
was  the  first  monarch  who  united  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  which 
continued  at  all  times  afterward  to  be  vpokea  of  as  two  countries. 
One  of  the  common  titles  of  a  Pharaoh  was,  ''Lord  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Country." 

There  are  various  tablets  in  Egypt  which  record  the  names  of 
successive  monardia  On  that  at  Abydos,  vre  find  that  Osirtasen 
L  was  succeeded  by  Amunmeit-Thor  £L  (the  first  of  that  name 
probably  preceded  Osirtasen),  and  by  Osirtasen  IL  and  Osirtasen 
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m  TVUkmsoxi  sopposes  one  of  these  foar  monarchs,  probaUj 
Osirtasen  L,  to  be  the  king  whom  Jacob  saw,  and  who  elevated 
Joseph.  The  present  prevailing  opinion  among  scholars  is,  that  the 
Exodus  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  lEL,  an  intermediate 
kmg,  Amosis,  being  the  king  "  who  knew  not  Joseph." 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  sketch  to  dkcass  these  chrondogioal 
questions.  Abeady  before  the  Israelites  arrived  in  Egypt  the  arts 
uid  sciences  had  progressed  to  a  great  extent,  as  we  have  abund- 
ant evidence  in  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the  eady  tombs. 
Colonel  Yyse  found  an  iron  instrument  in  the  pyramid  of  Gheops. 
The  granite  obelisk  of  Osirtasen  was  beautifully  cut  The  polygo- 
nal columns  which  remam,  of  his  portions  of  Elamak,  are  elegant 
in  design,  and  evidently  suggested  the  Ghrecian  Doric  The  civili- 
zation of  fiunilies  must  have  been  equal  to  the  best  days  of  Bome. 
Articles  of  luxury,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  fine  colors  and  em- 
broideries, all  abounded,  and  it  appears  evident  that  the  ^lendor 
of  life  among  the  wealthy  in  Egypt,  at  the  time  of  the  c^tivity, 
was  never  suipaased,  even  in  the  days  of  Cleopatra.  The  govemr 
ment  was  priestly.    The  king  VTas  the  high  priest 

Among  the  kings  who  reigned  during  the  century  inmiediately 
succeeding  the  bondage,  Amunoph  m.  is  among  the  most  distin- 
guished. He  built  the  preat  temple  at  Luxor,  and  erected  on  the 
plain  of  Thebes  the  two  colossal  statues,  one  of  which  became 
vocal  in  tradition  as  Memnon.  About  1400  B.a,  Remeses  the  Qreat 
ascended  the  throne.  He  vras  the  great  monarch  of  Egypt^  the 
Sesostris  of  ancient  history.  The  reader  of  this  volume  has  al- 
ready observed  the  number  and  splendor  of  his  works  in  the  Nile 
valley.  He  carried  the  sword  into  other  countries.  His  temples 
at  Thebes  and  elsewhere  are  covered  vrith  the  accounts  of  ins  vic- 
tories, the  number  of  his  captives,  and  the  valuation  of  his  con- 
quests, while  his  name  is  recorded  in  distant  countries  through 
which  he  marched  as  a  victor. 

The  period  of  Eemeses  Sesostris  has  well  been  styled  the  Au- 
gustan era  of  Egypt  The  Nile  valley  was  a  continuous  row  of 
proq>erous  cities,  magnificent  temples,  and  royal  palaces.  The 
arms  of  the  country  were  every  where  triumphant ;  the  arts  were 
cultivated  and  adorned  the  cities,  houses,  and  most  of  all  the 
tombs;  nor  is  there  at  this  remote  age  an  article  of  household 
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lt2zury,  a  fituteuil  or  a  oooking  utensil,  a  harp  or  a  set  of  toys,  that 
does  not  seem  to  have  its  oonnterpart  in  the  sp}endid  tomb  g£  this 
monarch,  now  lying  open  at  Thebes. 

After  him  Egyptian  history  continues  through  a  long  line  of 
kings,  among  whom  are  Shishak,  whose  cartouche  I  have  spoken 
of  at  Kamak,  and  So,  Psammatichus,  and  Keco,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  writings. 

We  now  approach  a  period  of  more  definite  dates. 

The  Greels,  who  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  trading  with  the 
Egyptians,  had  established  colonies  in  the  Delta,  where  NaucratiS) 
their  chief  city,  grew  to  be  an  important  colony. 

Thales  of  Miletus  visited  Egypt  about  B.a  548,  and  Solon 
came  to  Naucratis  with  oHve  oil,  to  exchange  it  for  Egyptian  com. 
Plato  gives  a  M  account  of  what  the  great  lawgiver  learned  in 
the  old  country,  whose  priests  professed  to  possess  records  of  nine 
thousand  years.  Pythagoras,  too,  about  this  time  resided  in 
Eg3rpt  for  twenly  years,  and  until  ^e  Persian  invasioa 

The  reign  of  Amasis  was  to  Egyptian  history  what  the  reign  of 
the  fourth  George  was  to  England,  a  period  of  high  art^  polished 
literature,  learning,  luxury,  and  power — when  aU  the  world  flocked 
to  her  temples  and  palaces  to  learn  arts  and  aims,  philosophy,  the- 
ology, and  all  that  appertains  to  life,  earthly  or  eternal 

It  was  about  529  b.o.  that  Gyrus  died,  and  in  the  fourth  year 
of  his  son  Gambyses,  the  Persians  invaded  the  Nile  valley. 
Amasis  was  dead,  his  son  succeeding  him.  Grossing  the  desert 
by  way  of  Petra,  Gambyses  entered  the  Delta,  and  routed  Psam- 
matichus, in  a  pitched  battle,  under  the  walls  of  Pelusium.  Thence 
he  followed  up  his  victory  to  Memphis,  and  the  throne  feU  into  his 
power.  He  made  the  conquered  monarch's  daughter  and  the 
chfldren  of  the  nobility  of  Egypt  cany  water  for  him,  and  wear 
the  dress  of  slaves,  to  show  their  complete  subjugation,  while  he 
adjudged  two  thousand  of  the  young  men  to  death. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  glory  of  ancient  Egypt  The  Persians 
passed  up  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile,  sweeping  away  the 
splendid  structures  whose  age  even  then  was  fabulous,  and  whose 
duration  was  intended  to  be  eternal  Osymandyas  fell  fVom  his 
throne  before  the  invader,  and  his  granite  firagments  were  scattered 
on  the  sands  of  the  Theban  plain.    Memnon,  that  had  greeted  the 
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mornmg  sons  for  a  thousand  jears^  was  hurled  to  the  ground.  The 
obelisks  of  Eamak,  that  pointed  their  taper  fingers  heayenwaid, 
were  scattered;  one  ovlj  standing,  cahn  and  serene  as  the  &oe 
of  an  old  firiend  among  the  chaotic  fragments  of  a  delirions  dream. 

The  succesBor  of  Oambyses,  Darius  BjBbaBpea,  permitted  the 
Egyptians  to  be  ruled  by  EgyptiaoS)  and  Memncm  was  repaired, 
and  the  temples  were  then  in  some  measure  restored.  But  the 
age  of  giants  was  passed,  and  there  were  neither  men  nor  souls  to 
rebuild  Kamak,  or  replace  the  granite  statue  of  Sesostris  at  the 
Bemeseion.  It  was  during  the  Persian  dynasly,  about  460  B.O., 
that  Herodotus  visited  Egypty  and  wrote  his  curious  notes  on  the 
history,  manners,  and  customs^  religion,  and  laws  of  the  people, 
from  which  we  derive  much  of  our  information  about  them. 

Alexander  the  Great  conquered  Egypt^  and  Ptolemy  was  made 
governor,  B.a  322,  in  the  name  of  Philip  and  Alexander. 

The  ]a8txxj  of  the  division  of  the  kingdoms  among  the  fc^ow- 
ers  of  Alexander  on  his  death,  is  already  too  wdl  known  to  need 
repetition.  The  Ptolemaic  dynasty  continued  until  the  Boman 
power  in  the  East  During  the  period  of  this  dynasty  arts  flour- 
ished, and  many  splendid  temples  were  erected  in  the  upper 
country,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  florid  architecture  and 
elaborate  adornments.  It  is  remarkable,  that  of  the  architectural 
antiquities  of  Egypt  now  remaining,  nine  tenths  are  Ptolemaic  or 
of  the  dajns  of  Sesostris. 

Alexandria  sprang  into  power  in  those  days.  It  had  been  an 
insignificant  Egyptian  city,  but  became  for  a  time  the  capital  of 
the  East^  and  when  Cleopatra  wtm  Antony  to  her  arms  it  was  tiie 
centre  of  aU  the  luxurious  refinements  of  the  world. 

The  scattered  Jews  had  settied  in  large  numbers  in  Egypty  and 
especially  in  and  near  Alexandria.  It  was  here  that  the  tradition 
of  tiie  church  brings  the  Apostie  Mark  about  the  years  a.d.  60-65. 
He  remained  in  Alexandria  twelve  years,  preaching  boldly  vnth 
great  success,  and  founding  a  church,  of  which  Annianus  was  tiie 
first  bishop.  Eusebius  gives  a  complete  list  of  his  sncoessorS)  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  regularity  of  the  suocessiGn  &om 
that  lime  to  this. 

The  Christians  of  Egypt  riiared  the  variable  joys  and  trials  of 
Christians  all  over  the  world.    They  were  persecuted  with  sword 
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and  flame,  thej  were  ofiered  up  as  sacrifices  to  hea&en  gods,  and 
i)\imed  for  torches  in  the  public  highways.  Thousands  of  souls 
went  to  God  in  triumphal  chariots  from  martyrdom  on  the  Nile 
plain,  and  among  the  hosts  in  white  that  surround  and  sit  on  the 
thrones  of  heaven,  there  will  be  none  with  brighter  crowns  than 
some  of  those  who  came  icom  this  land  of  all  manner  of  idolatries. 


II. 

RELIGION. 

The  brief  sketch  of  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  will  suffice  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  various  influences  which  had  importance 
from  time  to  time  in  the  formation  of  Egyptian  mythology  and 
theology. 

At  what  period  of  the  world  men  began  to  worship  fiilse  gods 
we  can  not  at  present  know.  The  roar  of  the  dekige  had  not 
ceased  in  the  ears  of  the  sons  of  Noah  when  they  had  forgott^i 
the  Qod  of  the  storm.  A  few  centuries  had  passed,  and  among 
the  oak-trees  of  Mamre  there  was  an  altar  to  the  living  €h>d,  but 
no  other  smoke  of  sacrifice — so  far  as  we  now  know — ^went  up  to 
him  fix>m  all  the  earth  that  he  had  created. 

1^  origin  of  idolatry  was  not  every  where  the  same.  In  As- 
syria it  was  doubtless  in  hero  worship,  and  the  canonissing  of  the 
great  dead.  But  in  Egypt  this  was  not  done.  Herodotus  is  correct 
in  his  statement  that  they  gave  no  divine  honor  to  heroes.  No 
trace  c^  such  worship  exists  in  their  theology. 

Doubtless  the  religion  of  i^^ypt  became  idolatrous  fi^m  an  at- 
tempt to  define  the  several  attributes  <^  the  Deity.  This  is  a  very 
natural  and  easy  method  of  foiling  into,  precisely  what  the  Egypt- 
ians did  &J1  into,  pantheism.  For  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians 
was  pure  pantheism  untU  it  became  debased  in  the  later  cen- 
turies. 

They,  like  all  children  of  Noah,  worshiped  the  God  of  the 
deluge.    Bat  in  process  of  time  his  character,  which  was  originally 
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understood  as  a  Unity,  became  unintelligible  to  them.  ISien 
they  deified  his  attzibutes.  The  living  Gkxl,  the  eternal,  unchange- 
able, the  Father  of  lights,  the  Creator,  the  Preserver,  each  was  a 
di£Eerent  deity. 

But  that  they  at  first  united  aU  these  in  one  GK)d,  and  had  some 
notion  of  them  as  being  various  manifestations  of  the  same  Deity, 
appears  to  me  sufiQciently  evident 

There  was  in  aU  that  they  did  an  idea  forever  prominent  of  the 
one  mighty  Lord.  To  him  the  converging  lines  of  the  obelisk 
pointed.  To  him  the  open  courts  of  aU  the  temples  permitted  the 
voices  of  worshipers  to  ascend.  To  him  they  built  their  most 
magnificent  temples,  erected  their  most  expensive  shrines.  Nor 
did  the  presence  in  the  temples  of  other  and  lesser  deities  at  any 
time  fully  remove  the  vague  idea  that  they  were  income  sense 
emanations  firom  the  Supreme  One. 

Such,  then,  was  the  origin  of  Pthah,  Amun,  Ehem  Mant,  and 
other  deities,  representing  the  Creator,  the  Powerfiil,  the  Father, 
the  Mother,  and  other  great  attributes  of  GK>d.  At  what  period 
in  l^yptian  history  they  were  introduced  to  the  Pantheon  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  it  must  have  been  in  that  indefinite  period 
before  the  date  of  Osirtasen  L,  dnce  at  the  time  of  that  monarch 
portions  of  the  temple  of  Xamak  were  buUt  and  dedicated  to  these 
deities. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  account  for  far  more  than  this  simple  pan- 
theism if  we  would  attempt  to  explain  Egyptian  theology. 

The  most  profound  mystery  in  the  subject  hangs  around  the 
diief  object  of  Egyptian  fear  and  adoration,  the  Qod  Osiris. 

But  that  his  worship  antedates  even  the  days  of  Abraham,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  believe  that  there  was  some  dim  concep- 
tion of  the  theory  of  the  Messiah,  in  his  character,  which  is  the 
grandest  fiwt  of  the  great  system  of  Egyptian  wordiip. 

He  was  a  God  who  long  before  the  days  of  Menes  reigned  in 
Egypt  He  had  come  to  the  earth  as  the  "teacher  of  good  and  of 
truth :"  such  is  his  title.  He  was  put  to  death  by  his  son  Typhon, 
the  Satan  of  Egyptian  mythology,  and  then  being  dead  wtis  made 
the  judge  of  aU  the  dead,  who  in  turn  must  i^pear  before  him. 

In  regard  to  the  time,  the  manner,  and  the  causes  of  aU  this, 
doctors  differed  as  theological  doctors  now  differ.    Some  held  to 
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his  burial  and  resuirection,  others  that  he  was  cut  into  pieces  and 
the  pieces  scattered  through  Egypt^  and  that  Isis  went  on  a 
monmful  search  after  them  and  gathered  them  together.  AH 
agreed  that  the  island  of  Philsa  had  a  peculiar  sanctity  as  his  burial- 
place.  To  all  he  was  the  Qod  of  the  judgment,  and  whatever  par- 
ticular deity  was  specially  honored  in  one  or  another  city,  Osiris 
was  every  where  respected  as  the  final  judge. 

From  worshiping  the  manifestations  of  the  Deity  in  his  great 
attributes,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  worshiping  his  great  works, 
in  which  there  seemed  to  be  an  active  principle  of  life.  The  sun 
and  moon  were  to  all  nations  first  in  the  catalogue,  and  the  earth 
perhaps  next  The  sun  was  peculiarly  near  in  its  relations  to 
divinity  from  its  life-giving  power.  It  seemed  the  source  <^  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  and  thus  to  be  almost  an  essential  part  of 
the  creating  power  of  the  Deity.  Nature,  acting  with  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun,  brought  forth  plants  and  various  forms  of  life.  She 
was  of  course  deified. 

Later  in  succession,  a  species  of  transcendentalism  seems  to  have 
entered  into  the  religious  philosophy  of  Egypt,  and  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  on  the  monuments  representations  of  kings,  the 
external  and  visible  man,  offering  votive  presents  to  his  own  inner 
3elf  standing  before  him  as  a  god. 

Few  animals  were  actuaDy  deified.  There  has  not  been  sufficient 
distinction  made  in  this  respect  between  deification  and  a  making 
sacred,  which  perhaps  might  be  called  canonizing. 

The  crocodile  was  a  sacred  animal  The  origin  of  his  canoniza- 
tion was  probably  in  villages  situated  back  from  the  Nile  on  broad 
parts  of  tiie  valley,  the  fertility  of  whose  lands  depended  on  keep- 
ing open  the  canals  of  the  Nile.  Building  a  temple  with  a  sacred 
pond  and  therein  preserving,  feeding,  and  taking  care  of  these  an- 
imals, the  people  were  instructed  that  the  fertility  of  their  lands 
depended  on  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  crocodile,  chief  among 
which  was  the  necessity  of  free  access  to  the  Nile.  Therefore  the 
people  kept  the  canals  open.  A  similar  reason  may  be  given  for 
the  respect  paid  to  the  Ibis,  while  the  attention  wldch  was  given 
to  cats  and  other  animals,  living  or  dead,  originated  in  the  idea  that 
each  of  these  animals  was  in  some  re^>ect  typical  of  the  attribute 
worshiped  as  one  or  another  deity. 

21 
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It  is  my  olgect  in  this  brief  article  only  to  sketch  the  rise  and 
progreBS  of  Egyptian  theology  in  its  earlier  existence.  It  afterward 
became  a  hideous  mass  of  idolatry,  without  form  or  order — a  mad- 
nesB  without  method. 

Temides  to  gods  were  erected  at  a  very  early  period.  The  older 
parts  of  Kamak  antedate  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in  Egypt  One 
almost  invariable  plan  was  adopted  in  building  these  temples  dur- 
ing two  thousand  years.  Two  great  towers  stood  on  the  sides  of 
(he  grand  gateway  which  opened  into  a  courts  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade,  and  this  opened  into  a  chamber  whidi  was  the  holy 
of  hdies.  More  or  less  chambers  surrounded  this,  f<Mr  pnesUy  uses. 
Images  of  gods  and  goddesses  were  commcm.  At  Abou  Simbal, 
and  at  Qeif  Hossayn,  the  stone  gods  sit  even  to  this  day  behind 
their  altars,  waiting  the  return  of  worshipers. 

That  the  Egyptians  believed  in  the  immortality  of  soul  and  body, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  This  led  to  the  custom  of  mummying  the 
dead,  and  I  presume  that  this  led  to  the  excavation  of  costly  sep- 
ulchres. It  appears  evident  that  they  expected  to  return  to  their 
original  bodies  at  some  foture  time,  and  desired  to  find  them  not 
only  perfect^  but  in  such  habitaticms  as  they  might  not  be  ashamed 
o£  I  believe  I  have  already  remarked,  that  it  seems  to  me  prob- 
able that  they  built  their  temples  with  reference  to  this  return,  as 
if  they  int^ided  them  to  outlast  the  changes  of  time,  and  be  ready 
to  receive  them  in  the  second  life.  That  they  expected  to  resume 
these  bodies,  and  inhabit  the  Nile  valley,  can  not,  I  think,  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  state  of  the  dead  between  this  life  and  their  return,  was  a 
subject  of  constant  thought  and  study  among  Egyptian  philosophers 
and  priests.  The  tombs  abound  in  representations  of  that  state. 
The  dead  were  alwa3rs  led  to  Oaris  for  judgment,  and  by  him  con- 
signed to  one  or  another  iate  as  their  balance  of  evil  against  good 
was  smaller  or  greater.  For  I  am  not  aware  than  any  tomb  has 
been  found  among  the  hundreds  containing  this  judgment  scene 
wh»e  the  evil  did  not  outweigh  the  good.  If  they  did  not  believe 
in  original  ^  they  undoubtedly  believed  in  the  total  depravity  of 
the  human  race,  and  while  the  doctrine  of  an  atonement  was  un- 
known to  them,  they  taught  and  believed  that  sin  must  have  its 
punishment  after  death,  whether  tiie  sinn^  were  king  or  down* 
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Whether  Moses,  educated  in  the  house  d  Pharaoh,  wrote  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  in  Egyptian  characters,  or  whether  he  had 
learned  another  and  more  simple  alphabet^  or  had  invented  one 
for  himself  is  a  question  that  will  forever  remain  unsettled. 

Although  very  great  advances  have  been  made  within  the  pres- 
ent century  in  deciphering  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, '  we  are 
stiU  very  much  in  the  dark  when  attempting  to  read  monumental 
inscriptions  or  records  on  papyrus.  Enough  is  known  to  establish 
the  general  character  of  the  alphabet^  but  not  enough  to  follow 
the  various  signs  through  their  different  names  and  sounds  which 
they  probably  possessed  in  different  locations  and  connections. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  reading  the 
hieroglyphic  writings  of  I^ypt  is  among  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  history  of  this  century.  It  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  age 
in  whidi  we  hve,  that  the  monuments  which  have  lain  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  showing  their  broad  legends  to  the  sun  and 
(he  eyes  of  the  learned  and  curious,  are  now  for  (he  first  time 
legible  and  intelligible  to  men. 

In  this  brief  pap^  I  can  do  no  more  than  outline  this  history, 
but  I  am  not  without  confidence  that  even  a  cursory  statement 
may  prove  interesting. 

He  who  has  read  this,  or  any  other  vdume  on  Egypt>  is  of 
course  well  aware  that  the  sacred  sculptures  (Mero-^J^Jis)  are 
found  on  almost  every  ruin  of  old  times  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
Temples  are  covered  without  and  within  vnth  these  figures  and 
forma  OolumDs,  flx>m  pedestal  to  ci^ital,  are  blazoned  with  them. 
Even  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  your  donkey  treads  on  carved  stones, 
bearing  the  names  of  old  kings.  Walls  of  tombs  are  minutely 
adorned  with  stories  of  the  dead,  and  prophecies  of  their  future 
fate.  TaUelJB  here  and  there  in  palace  temples  record  lives  of 
kings  and  queens.    All  these  are  in  the  hieroglyphic  character. 

Besides  these  we  have  articles  discovered  in  tombs,  household 
uteDBilfl^  furniture  and  toys,  which  are  marked  with  these  or  an- 
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Other  style  of  character.  And  we  have  also  immense  quantities 
of  papjruS)  found  chiefly  in  tombs,  which  contain  histories,  poema^ 
eesajSy  and  other  writings,  in  the  Hierogljrphic  and  two  other 
styles  of  character,  which  we  call  the  Hieratic,  or  priestly,  and  the 
Demotic,  or  popular.  The  Hieratic  bore  to  the  hieroglyphic  much 
the  same  relation  that  our  written  characters  in  common  hand- 
writing bear  to  an  elegant  printed  page.  It  was  ih.e  same  charao* 
ter,  but  shaped  for  oonmion,  rapid,  epistolary  use. 

The  Demotic,  or  people's  style,  was  probai)ly  a  corruption  of  the 
hieratic.    It  is  found  on  papyrus  as  well  as  on  housdidd  artides. 

Illustrations  of  these  three  styles  of  writing  will  better  enable 
the  reader  to  appreciate  their  distinction  than  any  amount  of  de- 
acriptioa 

Hlerogljplile. 


HienUo. 
Demotio. 

In  one  or  the  other  of  these  characters  the  learning  of  Egypt 
was  preserved  from  generation  to  generation,  and  age  to  age.  Im- 
mense treasures  of  that  learning  have  been  forever  lost 

The  literature  of  Egypt  was  doubtless  very  eztensive,  vastly 
more  so  than  we  are  accustomed  to  believe.  In  the  great  Alex- 
andrian library,  there  must  have  been  many  thousand  volumes  of 
Egyptian  history,  law,  metaphysics,  thedogy,  and  general  liter- 
ature. 

The  forty-two  books  of  Hetmes,  known  to  the  Gredcs,  were 
hierographia  We  are  fortunate  in  possessing  ocmsiderable  poi^ 
tions  of  them  in  &e  papyri  most  commonly  found  in  the  tombe^ 
and  especially  in  the  papyrus  of  the  Turin  Museum,  which  con- 
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tains  one  hundred  and  sucty-five  chapters.  Thia^  usaaUy  called 
**The  Ritual  of  the  Dead,"  is  often  found  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
the  companion  of  a  mummy.  In  later  days  the  form  was  much 
shortened.  It  consists  of  prayers  to  be  recited  by  priests  at  the 
funeral  services,  formulso  which  the  deceased  must  be  acquainted 
with,  for  his  guidance  in  the  unseen  world — prayeis  to  the  gods 
for  the  dead — services  and  orders,  by  means  of  which  the  deceased 
will  oppose  evil  spirits  and  fiends  of  all  kinds — ^wiU  recover  his 
head,  his  heart,  and  his  body — will  pass  through  the  mystical  re- 
g^ons  of  hereafter — and,  in  general,  instructions  of  the  dead  for  their 
guidance  in  the  future  world. 

Besides  these,  however,  the  books  of  Hermes  consisted  of  works 
on  astronomy,  music,  law,  theology,  and  medicine. 

We  learn  from  ancient  writers  that  there  were  also  works  of 
King  Cheops,  builder  of  the  first  pyramid,  on  theology ;  of  Menes, 
who  was  a  physician,  and  of  Kecho,  an  astrologer,  as  weU  as 
numerous  books  of  priests  and  loomed  mea 

Diodorus  and  Herodotus  allude  to  works  on  law,  medicine,  and 
astronomy.  The  laws  of  the  country  were  known  in  eight  vol- 
umes. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  hieroglyphio  writing  was  used 
for  ordinary  literary  purposes.  Even  songs  were  written  in  it 
An  example,  familiar  to  Egyptian  scholars,  is  taken  fh>m  a  tomb  at 
EHeithyas,  where  it  appears  written  over  oxen  treading  out  grain. 
(Vide post,  page  490.) 

The  language  of  ancient  Egypt  was  a  derivative  from  the  old 
stock,  branching  at  Babel  This  was  preserved  with  much  purity 
in  the  priestly  writings  and  legends,  but  corrupted  by  the  people 
in  its  common  use,  receiving  words  and  ideas  fi*om  every  nation 
conquered  by,  or  conquering  the  Egyptian,  even  to  Gh'eek  and  Ro- 
man times.  The  Ck>ptic  of  the  centuries  after  Christ  bore  a  very 
distant  resemblance  to  its  origLoal  Semitic  root^  and  vras  finally 
lost,  except  only  in  the  fommlas  and  services  of  the  Coptic  church, 
where  it  is  still  used,  neither  clerk  or  priest  pretending  in  four  cases 
out  of  five  to  understand  a  word  that  he  reads,  I  questioned  them 
in  many  Coptic  churches,  and  found  their  ignorance  of  the  language 
firequently  and  usually  total 

Tho  proUem,  therefore,  to  be  solved,  was  this :  Given  an  un- 
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known  language,  written  in  an  unknown  character;  required  to 
translate  it  into  English. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  these  pages  to  recount  one  in  ten  of 
the  attempts  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  to  solve 
this  problem. 

As  early  as  1529,  Yaleriani  published  a  folio  attempt*  Eircher, 
in  1653,  &thered  most  amusing  and  extravagant  notions  in  a  larger 
publicstk>n,t  and  was  followed  by  a  host  of  authors  in  octavo  and 
folio  for  more  than  a  century,  no  one  of  all  whom  made  the  slight- 
est progress  in  the  work.  The  waste  of  time,  paper,  and  press- 
work  on  these  essays,  was  enormous.  Perhaps  no  subject  has 
exhausted  so  many  brains  to  so  little  effect  Zoega,^  in  1797,  sug- 
gested the  first  valuable  idea  on  the  subject^  to  wity  that  the  hiero- 
glyphical  figures  which  we  commonly  call  a  cartouche,  contained  the 
name  of  a  royal  personage,  and  that  the  ordinary  characters  might 

be  dphabetica].  This 
suggestion  was  never 
acted  on,  however,  until 
the  days  of  Dr.  Young 
and  ChampoUion. 

In  1799,  a  stone  was 
discovered  in  the  Delta, 
near  Rosetta,  of  the 
shape  of  which  the 
drawing  will  give  an 
accurate  idea.  It  bore 
an  inscription  of  great 
length,  in  three  charac- 
ters. The  first  was  the 
Hieroglyphic;  the  sec- 
ond, the  Demotio  or 
popular ;  and  the  third, 
Greek.  This  is  the 
famous  Rosetta  stone 
which  proved  the  key 
to  the  hidden  Egyptian 
characters. 

*  EDeroglTphloiu  Lagdan.  Batar.  16S9.     t  (Edipoi  .£gyptiaciUL  RonuB ;  16CS-4» 
%  De  origine  obeliioonim,  Bomas ;  1797. 
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In  1818,  Dr.  Young  published  an  article  on  the  subjeot^  and  actu- 
aUj  gave  the  names  of  some  royal  persons  fix)m  the  monuments, 
with  the  phonetic  value  of  certain  of  the  letters  composing  them. 
He  did,  in  £actf  discover  the  value  of  five  characters,  but  he  went 
no  fiirther.  Champollion  le  Jeune  had  published  his  Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs,  in  1814.*  He  was  an  ardent  young  Frenchman, 
and  devoted  himself  with  skill  and  spirit  to  the  sohition  of  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Banks  had  discovered  at  Phike  a  Ghreek  inscription  on  ihe 
base  of  a  small  obelisk,  which  he  and  others  had  bdieved  to  be 
the  translation  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription  above  it  The  latter 
contained  a  cartouche  answering  to  the  name  of  Cleopatra  in  the 
group. 

Champollion  took  this  cartouche  and  compared  it  with  one  on  the 
Bosetta  stone,  which  occurred  as  often  as  the  name  IITOAEMAIOS 
(PTOLEMAIOS)  occurred  m  the  Greek,  and  which  Dr.  Young 
had  identified  as  that  name. 

The  reasoning  of  Champollion  was  very  simple.  His  theory  was 
that  each  hieroglyphic  was  a  letter  possessed  of  phonetic  value. 

If  true,  then  the  first  letter,  K,  m  Kleopatra,  would  not  be  fotmd 
in  Ptolehaios.  It  was  not  The  second  letter,  L,  should  be  fourth  in 
Ptolemaios.  He  found  it  so.  The  third 
letter,  E,  should  be  fi^  in  Ptolemaios, 
and  was  there,  as  also  the  seventh  and 
eighth.  The  fourth  letter,  0,  should 
be  third  in  Ptolemaios.  It  was  there. 
The  P  was  in  its  proper  place  in 
both  names.  The  A  of  Cleopatra  was 
not  in  Ptolemaios,  but  occurred  twice 
in  the  cartouche  of  Cleopatra.  The  T 
was  not  alike  in  the  two  names.  It 
was  the  first  failure  of  the  theory.  The  B  was  not  m  Ptolemaios. 
It  was  soon  evident  to  ChampoUion  that  the  difficulty  in  the  T 
originated  in  the  use  of  different  signs  to  express  the  same  sound, 
and  this  was  another  great  step  in  learning  the  lesson  he  had  be- 
fore him. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  how  rapidly  after  this  Cham* 

*  UEgypte  sons  les  Fhanons.  FtaiM,  1814. 
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poIlioQ  advanced  his  system.  Taking  up  a  cartouche  which  con- 
tained the  A  and  L,  and  Rj  which  he  already  possessed,  he  said, 
this  is  Alexander,  and  by  comparison  with  others,  verified  his  sup- 
position. Eveiy  oval  or  cartouche  thus  furnished  new  letters  to 
his  alfdiabety  and  at  length  he  was  able  to  read  sentences  outside 
of  the  royal  ovals. 

The  rapidity  vnth  which  ChampoUKm  pressed  to  a  result  is  as- 
tonishing. In  a  brief  space  of  time  he  published  a  gnunmar  and 
dictionary  of  hieroglyphics,  of  great  extent^  in  which  later  inves- 
tigators have  been  able  to  detect  so  few  etrors,  that  there  is  no 
other  assistant  in  Egyptian  studies  yet  competent  to  supply  their 
places. 

The  result  arrived  at  was  this.  The  hieroglyphic  writing  of 
Egypt  is  in  substance  alphabeticaL  The  alphabet  consists  of  a  very 
large  number  of  characters,  the  total  being  even  yet  unknown. 
Each  picture  has  the  phonetic  value  of  the  first  sound  uttered  in 
pronouncing  its  name.  Thus  a  reed,  AMce,  would  be  pronounoed  A 
(the  two  reeds  represent  the  diphthong  aio,  or  ai,  in  Ptolemaios,  of 
which  the  sound  may  be  not  unlike  a  double  oa),  a  lion,  labUf  would 
be  L,  a  hand,  Tut^  would  be  T;  or  to  take  an  English  illustration, 
a  picture  of  a  lion  would  be  L,  of  a  hand  H,  of  a  reed  R 

I  can  not  leave  Ghamp<^on's  name  without  ifecalling  to  the 
reader's  mind  that  remarkable  occurrence  in  his  visit  to  Egypt^ 
which  I  have  before  described,*  which  at  once  stamped  the  truth 
of  his  system  and  dedicated  it  to  the  uses  of  Christian  theology. 

On  his  arrival  at  Eamak  his  eye  was  attracted  by  that  remark- 
able group  of  captives  before  the  monarch  Shishak,  and  ran  over 


MV'-rD 


AI      U 


MEL  K  Kah 

the  hieroglyphs  with  astonishing  result    In  one  of  the  compart- 
ments he  found  these  characters,  and  read  them  aloud  to  his  sur- 
*  Page  899. 
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prised  attendants  and  the  savans  who  had.  been  at  work  on  them 
before  his  arxival,  Judah  Melk,  (he  King  of  the  Jews, 

This  example  maj  suffice  hj  way  of  illustrating  some  further 
explanatory  remarks.. 

The  last  character  is  indicated  as  Kah.  The  word  is  translated 
country.  The  figure  itself  represents  rolling  land.  Its  value  is  not 
phonetia 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  characters  forming  an  important  feature 
in  the  hierogl jphic  STStem,  commonly  called  detmninaUves,  In  this 
instance  it  indicates  that  the  previous  words  refer  to  a  country. 

A  name  with  a  picture  of  a  god  after  it.  Would  be  understood 
as  the  nlone  of  a  god.  If  a  man  follows  it,  it  would  be  the  name 
of  a  nuuL  Ih:tbis  instance  there  are  two  determinatives.  The 
entire  name.  (se0. cut  on  page  386)  is  enck>sed  in  a  figure  repre- 
senting a  foiiified  place,  and  the  translation  of  the  whole  idea  is, 
"The  fortified  country  of  the  King  of  the  Jews." 

Another  class  of  determinatives  was  soon  discovered,  consisting 
of  pictures  introduced  to  explain  the  precise  sound  of  a  syllable  or 
value  of  a  letter— as  if  in  English  after  the  letter  A  in  the  word 
STAND,  a  picture  of  a  man  were  placed  to  mdicate  that  the  letter 
was  to  be  pronounced  as  in  pronouncing  man. 

Abbreviations  were  found  to  be  common.  The  head  of  an 
animal  was  enough  for  the  idea  of  the  whole  animal ;  a  dot,  with 
a  ring  round  it,  was  the  representation  of  ane^e. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  tfad  hieroglyphs  were  always  pho- 
netia On  the  contrary  they  were  sometimes  sjrmbolical,  even 
when  occurring  in  alphabetical  sentences;  and  oftentimes  whole 
inscriptions,  and  extended  legends  were  in  symbolic  characters. 
Thus  certain  characters  acquired  STmbolical  value.  A  jackal  was 
the  emblem  of  knowledge — a  flail,  of  power^-a  feather,  of  truth ; 
and  these  and  other  characters  which  possessed  phcmetic  value 
also  would  be  selected  in  writing  names  and  words,  on  account  of 
their  symbolic  value  agreeing  with  the  idea  of  the  word  written. 
The  &ct  that  the  same  hieroglyph  possesses  at  one  time  phonetic 
and  at  another  time  sjrmbolic  value,  is,  as  must  be  evident  to  the 
reader,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reading  the  Egyp- 
tian records,  especially  as  this  double  use  may  occur  in  the  same 
sentence  or  inscription. 

21* 
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Before  ooodnding  these 


© 


i^    ^K        ^T    ^^/%     remaika,  I  Tentoie  to  giye 

Iff     7^7*V  U.     A    *^  illuatxation  whidi  I  have 

before  alluded  to^  of  a  soDg 

found  in  one  of  tibe  tooobs 

at  El  Kab,  or  EMthyas,  by 

way  of  ahowing  biiefity  a 

few  of  the  charactraistics  of 

®    C^2?  ^"5^  /V  I      bieroglyiAic  writing.     The 

//   fTT  ^"^"^^^^CL    a      OT^naij  rule  is,  that  the 

lines  are  to  be  read  from  the 
|B^         direction  toward  which  the 
'\   animals  are  looking.     This 
■    ■    ■  •  »   song  wiQ  therefore  be  road 

.  -  ^  fipom  rig^t  to  1^ 

M**«^^       The  first  line;  Mr.  Birch 
III       '  writes, 

hi  ten  en  ten 

The  character  at  the  end  of  this  line  is  a  directicm,  twice  or 
repeat  The  same  direction  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  third  line. 
The  song  is  thus  translated : 


>MA^VS^ 


"  Thrash  ye  for  yourselyefl^ 
Thrash  ye  for  yourselyefl^ 
Thrash  ye  for  youraelres,  O  oxen ; 
Thrash  ye  for  yourselves^ 
Thrash  ye  for  yourselves, 
Heasures  of  grain  for  yourselves, 
Measures  of  grain  for  your  masters." 


A  comparison  of  the  English  with  the  original  Xvill  afford  an 
interesting  occupation  for  the  reader  who  may  have  leisure  for  it 
Such  obvious  characteristics  as  the  symbolic  representation  of  the 
words  thrash,  oxen,  measures  of  grain,  the  plural  being  indicated 
by  the  three  marks  under  them,  I  need  only  mention  to  show  the 
thoughtful  reader  the  prominent  characteristics  of  this  ancient 
style  of  writing. 

This  song  is  among  the  oldest  pieces  of  written  poetry  extant 
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Scarcely  so  old  as  the  words  of  Laxnecb,  but  pei^ps  quite  as 
ancient  as  the  triumph  of  'M'irmm- 

Thus  much  must  saffice,  in  this  brief  paper,  on  a  subject  which 
volumes  would  be  required  to  make  a  complete  history  o£  The 
reader  will  find  ample  assistance  in  the  English  and  Frendi  publi- 
cations, should  he  desire  to  pursue  the  si^ject  further  than  this 
outline  may  instruct  ^^rn.  At  the  present  time,  learned  men  in 
almost  every  nation  except  our  own,  are  devoting  their  labor  to 
the  development  of  the  system.  Sonie,  indeed,  remain  unconvinced 
of  its  value,  but  nearly  all  scholars  have  yielded  to  the  deamess  and 
conclusive  force  of  the  reasoning,  as  well  as  the  results,  of  the 
OhampoHion  system.  Dr.  Seyfarth,  in  Germany,  holds  to  one  of 
the  old  theories,  and  has  published  elaborate  and  voluminous  works 
since  1844  in  its  support  This  theory  requires  all  the  pages  of 
Dr.  Seyfiirth's  wOTks  to  explain,  and  then  in  a  most  unintelligible 
manner.  He  supposes  the  hieroglyphics  to  have  certain  relations  to 
astrology,  and  to  possess  variable  value  according  to  the  zodiacal 
position  they  may  occupy,  or  in  which  they  have  been  used.  His 
system  has  one  advantage,  that  it  enables  him  to  translate  any 
passage  or  inscription  to  which  his  attention  is  directed,  it  being 
competent  to  suppose  the  hieroglyphics  were  used  in  any  astrolog- 
ical connection  necessary  to  give  the  translation  desired,  and  no 
one  can  establish  the  falsehood  of  the  version  so  produced. 

The  stead&st  progress  of  the  method  of  Champollion  has  suffi- 
ciently settled  its  truth  and  value. 

The  system  is  far  firom  complete,  and  as  yet  the  results  have  been 
meagre  in  historic  value,  as  compared  with  the  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  its  discoverer  and  his  followers.  This  arises  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Egyptian  sculptures.  The  monuments 
abound  in  addresses  to  the  gods,  repetitions  of  prayers  and  sacred 
formulas,  but  historical  sculpture,  or  papyri,  are  rare  indeed.  The 
habits,  manners,  and  customs,  and  religion  of  the  ancient  Egypt- 
ians, are  before  us  in  a  thousand  pictures  and  in  these  sculptures. 
But  the  succession  of  kings,  and  tihe  relation  of  events  in  Egypt  to 
events  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  can  be  but  roughly  guessed  at 
firom  such  tablets  as  those  at  Philffi,  Abydos,  El  Kab,  and  else- 
where, on  which  occur  names  and  successions  of  royal  personages, 
but  no  dates,  periods  of  reign,  life,  or  cotemporary  history. 
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When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  subjugation  of  Behoboam  by  Shi- 
shak,  we  find  allusions  to  ootenqKirarj  histoiy,  we  have  starting- 
points  fixed,  bnt  intermediate  monaichs,  their  saocession  and  the 
length  of  their  several  reigns,  can  not  be  accurately  and  oondustydy 
determined,  until  we  find  some  more  complete  historical  papyms 
or  tablet  than  is  as  yet  known. 

If  there  were  extant  a  history  of  Egypt  m  hieroglyphics,  our 
present  knowledge  is  ample  to  translate  it  with  correctness.  Hence 
the  importance  of  additional  searches  in  Bgypt^  and  goyemment 
excavations.  Each  new  sculpture,  or  papyrus,  disoovered,  may  be 
the  most  valuable  yet  known. 

I  can  tiot  forego  the  hope  that  our  own  government  may  in  time 
lend  its  aid  to  these  investigations^  in  whidi  there  is  a  field  for 
American  talent  and  aiteqirise,  discoveries  in  which  will  add  to 
the  glory  of  the  country,  while  they  may  tend  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  Ghristian  religion,  and  will  increase  the  great  sum  of  human 
knowledge^ 
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TO  TRAVELERS  VISITING  EGYPT. 

For  lovers  of  all  that  is  luxurious  in  travel,  of  all  that  is  glorious 
in  memory,  of  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  and  the 
strange,  i^gyptian  travel  is  the  perfection  of  life.  For  invalids  it 
surpasses  any  country  in  the  vrorld,  and  the  voyage  on  the  Nile  is 
perfect  dolce  Jar  nierUe,  I  do  most  seriously  recommend  a  winter 
in  Egypt  to  invalids,  especially  to  such  as  have  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. The  climate  is  even,  calm,  and  delicious.  In  the  shade  it  is 
not  hot,  and  the  evenings  and  nights  are  profoundly  still,  dear,  and 
beautiful  Day  and  night  the  atmosphere  is  the  same.  There  are 
no  changes  torn  heat  to  cold,  or  the  reverse,  ^ere  is  no  labor  in 
visiting  ruins.  All  of  Egypt  is  on  the  Nile.  Your  boat  is  a  home 
that  becomes,  like  your  own  in  America,  inexpressibly  dear  to  you, 
and  it  floats  along  fix>m  temple  to  palaoe,  fix)m  pyramid  to  tomb, 
from  old  glory  to  old  glory.  The  day,  the  week,  the  voyage,  is  one 
long  dream  of  delight,  and  the  memory  of  it  an  inheritance  of 
pleasure.  Medical  attendance  in  Cairo,  of  the  highest  order,  is 
always  to  be  obtained,  and  advice  for  the  voyage,  should  the  invalid 
be  in  condition  to  need  it 

As  for  the  comfort  of  the  voyage,  I  have  only  to  repeat  that 
there  is  no  hotel  in  Europe,  from  Morley*s  or  the  H6tel  du  Louvre 
down  to  the  vile  inn  at  Oapua,  in  which  the  traveler  will  live  so 
well  in  all  respects  as  on  hu  Nile  boat  The  larder  is  always  full 
of  game,  and  the  shore  abounds  in  chickens,  eggs,  turkejB,  and 
mutton. 

The  insects,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  in  oriental  travel, 
are  but  a  small  annoyance.  For  every  one  that  I  found  in  Egypt 
there  are  ten  in  Bome.    Italy  is  in  this  respect  much  worse  than 
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Egypt.  Fleas  abound,  but  a  Cairene  inyention  of  flea-powder  is  a 
perfect  safeguard  against  them.  Lice  are  sometimes  found  by  the 
traveler  on  his  person,  after  being  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
native.  We  had  no  mosquitoes  above  Cairo.  No  vermin  need  be 
found  on  the  boat  if  the  traveler  take  proper  care  of  its  cleanliness 
before  hiring  it 

I  know  by  experience  the  necessity  of  the  few  pages  which  I 
here  add  by  way  of  advice  to  my  roving  countrymen. 

Americans  leaving  home  to  go  to  Egypt  need  make  no  prepara- 
tions in  ihis  coimtry.  The  direct  route  is  from  New  York  or 
Boston  to  Liverpool  or  Havre,  thence  to  Marseilles,  and  from 
Marseilles  by  steamer  to  Alexandria. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company's  steamers  from  South- 
ampton touching  at  GKbraltar  would,  under  ordinary  oiroumstances, 
offer  the  most  pleasant  conveyance,  but  they  are  invariably  taken 
up  by  the  Lidia  passengers.  Gentlemen  traveling  abne  will  do 
well  enough  on  them,  but  ladies  going  only  to  Egypt  will  M  to 
find  cabin  room. 

The  French  steamers  leave  Marseilles  every  two  weeks^  touch- 
ing at  Malta,  where  they  lie  over  night  They  are  miserable, 
second-class  vessels,  as  are  nearly  aU  the  French  Messagerie  Im- 
periale  steamers  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Were  I  going  again  at  this  time,  I  should  without  hesitation  go 
from  Paris  to  Yieima  and  Trieste,  taking  thence  the  Austrian 
lioyd's  steamer  to  Alexandria,  vdiich  is  a  better  steamer  than  the 
French,  and  better  manned.  The  Mediterranean  trip  is  much 
shorter  by  this  route,  an  important  conaderation  on  a  sea  so  noto- 
riously disagreeable.  This  route,  however,  has  this  disadvantage, 
that  it  affords  no  such  opportunity  for  making  purdiases  on  the 
route,  preparatory  to  a  winter  on  the  Nile,  as  the  voyager  will 
find  at  Malta. 

Ladies  a(  the  most  delicate  constitutions  need  have  no  apprehen- 
sions in  passing  a  winter  in  Egypt  The  climate  is  delicious,  the 
Nile  boat  is  as  comfortable  as  a  hotel,  and  every  luxury  is  provided 
by  a  carefiil  dragoman  that  the  most  fiistidious  could  4eairei  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  '^  roughing  it"  in  Egypt 

The  purchases  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  not  many,  but  a  few 
are  important 
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A  first-rate  fowling-piece  is  indispensable  to  a  gentleman  on  the 
Nile.  Water  fowl  of  all  kinds  abound,  and  the  shores  are  lined 
with  flocks  of  pigeons,  a  variety  precisely  like  our  common  blue 
bam  pigeon. 

Arms  are  useful  only  for  show  in  Egypt  It  is  well  to  have  a 
good  pistol,  and  in  Syria  it  is  necessary.  I  found  the  voloanic  pig- 
(o^  as  it  is  called,  much  preferable  to  Oolt*a  The  latter  was 
constantly  getting  out  of  order,  and  from  the  fidling  of  the  cap 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  hammer,  was  useless  twice  out  of 
three  times  after  the  first  shot  I  carried  the  fixed  ammunition 
of  the  volcanic  pistol  with  me  in  all  dimates,  and  found  it  infiJli- 
ble.  It  is  compact  and  safe.  I  recommend  it  to  the  eastern 
traveler. 

Take  plenty  of  gunpowder  and  shot  firom  Malta.  They  are 
very  scarce  and  very  expensive  in  Egypt 

A  first  rate  opera-g^ass  is  preferable  to  a  telescope  for  Nile  uses. 
Furdiase  this  in  Paris^  or  better  stiD,  if  you  pass  through  Ger- 
many, in  Munich,  where  very  small  glasses  of  great  power  can  be 
procured. 

What  wines  you  wish,  buy  in  France  or  in  Malta.  If  you  go 
from  Marseilles  by  French  steamer,  purchase  your  supply  there, 
for  your  entire  eastern  tour.  You  will  have  no  trouble  in  the 
Alexandrian  custom-house. 

Buy  no  Spanish  wines  in  Marseilles ;  leave  them  till  you  reach 
Malta.  Drive  directly  to  Woodhouse's  on  your  arrival  in  Maha, 
and  let  him  send  on  board  your  steamer  what  supply  of  Marsala 
wine  you  wish.  This  is  probably  the  best  wine  yoa  can  take  to 
Egypt  It  is  as  a  matter  of  health,  preferable  to  daret,  and  the 
latter  will  not  stand  a  winter  on  the  Nile.  I  found  a  quarter  cask 
of  Marsala  more  than  sufficient  for  our  party  of  fouir,  seeing,  as  we 
did,  much  company. 

Books  are  an  essential  to  the  pleasure  of  the  voyage.  Wilkin- 
son's  works,  and  Murray's  edition  of  Wilkinson  (Murray's  Guide- 
Book  for  Egypt),  Lane's  Modem  I^iyptians,  and  any  books  of 
travel  by  way  of  hand-book  wiQ  be  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
pleasure  traveler.  Others  will  increase  this  stodc,  and  general 
reading  books  are  not  out  of  the  way  on  a  Nile  boat 

Make  no  arrangements  with  a  dragoman  in  Malta.    Under  no 
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oircumstanoes  be  induced  to  take  one  tiU  you  reach  Cairo.  En- 
glish is  q>oken  by  every  one  at  Alexandria  with  whom  you  will 
be  likely  to  meet 

On  arriying  at  Alexandria^  go  on  shore  without  a  commission- 
aire or  guide.  You  will  find  donkeys,  and  donkey-boys  who 
speak  Engtish.  Probabfy^  the  r^olar  commisaonaire  from  one  of 
the  hotels  will  be  on  board.  If  so,  let  him  take  care  of  you  and 
your  luggage.  If  not,  leave  your  luggage  on  board,  and  send 
from  the  hotel  for  it 

At  Alexandria,  go  to  the  Hotel  d'Europe  or  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental,  on  the  giand  square.  The  Victoria,  not  on  the  square,  is 
kept  by  an  Englishman,  and  I  believe  is  ocHnfortable. 

Employ  a  dragoman  as  a  guide  for  the  few  days  you  remain  m 
Alexandria,  but  no  longer.  The  regular  price  all  the  world  over 
is  five  firancs  a  day.    You  go  to  Cairo  by  rail 

At  Cairo,  go  to  Williams's  Indi&  Family  Hotel  It  is  more 
home-like  than  the  others,  which  are  large  bams.  I  have  heard 
that  Shepherd  has  sold  out  If  so,  the  hotel  that  was  his  may  be 
tolerable,  which  it  was  not  last  winter. 

In  selecting  a  boat  for  the  Nile  voyage,  leave  nothing  to  your 
dragoman,  but  go  and  examine  every  boat  yourself  Insist  on  it 
being  newly  painted  and  varnished.  Be  particular  about  the  var- 
nish, for  the  paint  never  dries  without  it 

There  are  two  sizes  of  boats.  There  are  a  dozen  for  that  mat- 
ter, but  the  traveler  need 'only  inquire  for  this  distinction,  whether 
the  boat  is  too  large  to  ascend  the  first  cataract  If  his  voyage  is 
only  to  the  first  cataract  he  may  take  a  large  boat;  if  beyond,  it 
must  be  somewhat  smaller. 

AU  the  provisions  and  furniture  for  the  voyage  may  be  obtained 
at  Cairo.  If  the  traveler  make  such  a  contract  as  I  made,  he 
need  ^ve  himself  no  concern  about  this  whatever.  If  he  prefer 
to  pay  a  dragoman  by  the  day,  he  must  hunt  up  his  own  food  and 
fixtures  in  the  shops,  as  well  as  along  the  river. 

In  selecting  a  dragoman  it  is  imposable  to  advise.  The  best  of 
the  class  are  great  scamps.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mohaimned  Abd- 
el-Atti  is  one  of  the  best  dragomans  in  Egypt  I  saw  no  one  that 
I  considered  his  equal  in  intelligence  and  ability.  He  proved  a 
fiuthfiil  servant  to  me  during  more  than  seven  months  of  life  among 
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the  Arabs,  firom  Abou  Seir  to  Damaacas^  and  I  learned  his  &ults  as 
TTeU  as  his  virtues.  He  has  a  fiinous  temper  and  an  ardent  love 
of  money.  These  are  his  sins.  Let  who  can  find  one  of  his  class 
without  them.  Treat  him  as  a  gentleman  should  treat  an  educated 
and  respectable  interpreter  and  courier,  and  he  will  serve  yon  most 
faithfully. 

My  contract  was  made  for  a  longer  period  than  most  persons 
will  wish  to  pass  on  the  Nile,  and  the  rate  payable  per  diem,  after 
the  exhaustion  of  the  pay  days  allowed  by  the  contract^  was  three 
pounds,  which  for  four  persons  was  about  three  and  three  quarter 
dollars  each  per  day.  I  paid  much  more  than  was  necessary,  and 
if  going  up  the  Nile  again,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
trip  in  the  same  style  for  four  dollars  per  day  for  each  person,  and 
three  dollars  for  extra  days  of  stoppage. 

The  expense  of  a  winter  in  Egypt  is  less  than  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  East  A  reference  to  the  contract  which  I  give 
in  full  on  page  122,  will  show  precisely  the  expense  which  a  party 
of  four  persons  are  at  for  the  most  comfortable  and  luxurious  ar- 
rangements that  are  ever  made  on  the  Nile.  Gentlemen  traveling 
without  ladies,  should  under  no  circumstances  pay  more  than  four 
dollars  per  day  for  the  Nile  voyage,  unless  they  travel  singly,  which 
they  will  find  too  lonesome  by  (ar.  Any  one  paying  over  a  pound 
a  day  alone,  or  four  dollars  if  with  another  person,  may  regard 
himself  as  cheated. 

If  you  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the  people,  and  their 
manners  and  customs,  select  an  Egyptian  dragoman. 

If  you  take  a  Maltese,  look  up  Francis  Abrams,  an  honest  fellow 
for  a  Maltese,  who  served  me  faithfiiUy  for  some  week& 

You  will  need  in  Egypt  ordinary  clothings  such  as  would,  bo 
worn  in  New  York  in  May  or  the  latter  part  of  September,  with 
overcoats  for  cold  changes.  No  special  provision  in  this  respect 
need  be  made. 

Medical  advice  is  not  wanting  in  Cairo,  where  Dr.  Abbott 
will  be  found,  a  skillful  and  learned  physician,  long  resident^  fiimil- 
iar  with  all  the  necessities  of  the  climate,  and  himself  an  agreeable 
and  delightful  companion.  Ss  name  is  already  well  known  in 
America. 

With  these  few  hints  in  his  mind,  the  traveler  who  desires  to 
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go  to  Egypt  for  the  winter,  may  pack  up  his  baggage  and  go,  heed- 
less of  the  thousand  doubts  and  aj^rehensions  which  a  joumej  to 
a  remote  and  ahnost  barbarian  country  almost  necessarily  suggests 
With  this  advice  before  him,  he  may  go  to  Egypt  as  c(»fidently 
as  to  England  or  France. 


THB   END. 
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RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  of  any 
University  of  California  Library 
or  to  the 
NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
BIdg.  400,  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmona  CA  94804-4698 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

•  1  -year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4 
days  prior  to  due  date. 
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